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Prayer Book, its oiigin, history, and contents. To aid them in 
the same porroit, the authorities upon which the present com- 
pilation rests have been duly registered at the end of eacii 
section; not that what is there given will always be found in 
form or substance in all or any of the writers named, but that 
the subject is generally treated more at large in one or other of 
the treatises indicated. There is also one volume from which 
though not of a distinctly Liturgical character, the Commentajy, 
in its present form, has derived many Tsluable suggestions. 



PREFACE. 



During the preparation of this work, our Liturgical Litera- 
ture has been very copiously enriched by several important 
contributions, and these have been carefully examined with a 
view to render the present undertaking as useful as possible. 

Of the works of Messrs. Procter, Freeman, and Stephens, 
too much can scarcely be said in commendation; but they are 
manifestly designed for Students of a higher class than those 
for whom this Manual is more especially intended. It is not 
much that has been obtained directly from any of them ; and yet 
enough to require a general acknowledgment, and to create a 
grateful sense of the benefit which the Liturgy and Eitual have 
derived from their valuable researches. When the more humble 
object of this volume has been achieved in preparing the less 
advanced Student for his Theological Examination, their exten- 
sive erudition will enable those, who are disposed to prosecute 
their enquiries further, to obtain a perfect acquaintance with the 
Prayer Book, its origin, history, and contents. To aid them in 
the same pursuit, the authorities upon which the present com- 
pilation rests have been duly registered at the end of each 
section; not that what is there given will always be found in 
form or substance in all or any of the writers named, but that 
the subject is generally treated more at large in one or other of 
the treatises indicated. There is also one volume from which 
though not of a distinctly Liturgical character, the Commentary, 
in its present form, has derived many valuable suggestions. 



VUl PREFACE. 

Indeed " The Duties of the Parish Priest," by the late Professor 
Blunt, should be in the hands, and claim a large share of the 
attention of every Candidate for Holy Orders. 

It is obviously for such that these pages are more especially 
designed; and to render them as available as possible for the 
purposes of examination a copious appendage of Questions has 
been annexed, of which a large portion has been taken from 
Papers given in the University of Cambridge. At the same 
time, since the compilation has been made with a view to general 
usefulness in the Universities, in the higher classes of schools, 
and in the private reading-room, it is hoped that none, who 
desire to obtain an accurate acquaintance with the Book which, 
next to the Bible, is of paramount interest to the English 
Churchman, will find therein a useless guide. 
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ON THE 



LITURGY AND RITUAL. 



CHAPTER I. 

Of Common Prayer and its essentials ; and of the early 
Liturgies and Service-Books. 

1. No common book is the Book of Common Prayer; and 
no common store of Ecclesiastical knowledge is requisite in order 
to a thorough acquaintance with its history, its essence, and its 
authority. Whoso would make it his study, whether as a lay- 
man, — and there are many in these enquiring times, who are 
anxious to appreciate the value of a book only less venerable and 
venerated than the Bible itself; — or as one engaged in, or pre- 
paring for, the work of the Christian ministry, will obtain the 
most accurate insight into its construction and character from 
those early sources of primitive piety in which its services 
originated. He will begin with its Title and its Preface, and see 
what this title and preface tell of ; and they will guide him to its 
" particular forms of Divine Worship, and the Kites and Cere- 
monies appointed to be used therein ;" to the " first original and 



1. Trace out, by means of the Title and Preface to the Book of 
Common Prayer, the matter and manner of its Composition. Quote 
Bp. Pearson's advice to the Student in Divinity, and mark the force of its 
application to the study of the Prayer Book. In noting, step by step, the 
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ground " of these forms ; to the manner in which the " godly 
and decent order of the Fathers had been altered, broken, and 
neglected;" to the reforms effected in accordance with the "mind 
and purpose of the old Fathers ;" and to such " alterations, made 
in the reigns of several Princes of blessed memory since the 
Keformation, as in their respective times were thought con- 
venient." Here, then, is a copious subject of investigation ; and 
in entering upon it the student will in the outset, be reminded 
of that advice, which the late Professor Blunt so frequently and 
earnestly enforced in the language of a predecessor who, like him- 
self, was a shining light in the annals of Theology : — " Qwt divino 
TheologicB studio operam datis ; qui chartis potissimum sacris im- 
pallescitis ; qui venerandum sacerdotis qfficium aut occupatis aut 
amhitis ; qui tremendam animarum curam suscepturi estis ; excutite 
prcesentis sceculi pruritum, fugite affectatam novitatem, qiiod fuit 
ah initio qucerite^ forties consulitey ad antiquitatem confugite, ad 
sacros Patres redite^ ad ecclesiam primitivam respicite : i. e. ut cum 
Propketa nostro loquar, Interrogate de semitis antiquis.^"* (Concio 
ad Cler. i. in Opusc. Theol. vol. ii. p. 6.) In conformity with 
this advice, it will be a primary object to become acquainted, not 
only with the form and manner of Worship in the early Christian 
assemblies, but in the Jewish synagogues also upon which they 
were modelled; to seek for the scanty vestiges of Apostolic 
usage ; to observe the nature and construction of the primitive 
Liturgies; to mark the quotations from those which are still 
extant, and probably from others of earlier date, written or 
imwritten, which are to be foimd in the early Fathers ; and thus 
to trace out ah origine the sources of our formularies in their 
present state. It will then be further necessary to determine the 
substance and origin of the Liturgy which prevailed in the early 



materials of which the Prayer Book is composed, where would you look for 
your most primitive authorities ? Where for those of the 4th century 
downwards, and through the mediseval period? Where for those imme- 
diately preceding the Eeformatiouj and at, and after it ? Bid the foreign 
Beformers exert any, and what, influence upon the Prayer Book, in its 
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British Churches, with the modifications subsequently introduced 
after the arriyal of S. Augustine ; to learn the nature and extent ' 
of the corruptions by which the services were defaced during the 
mediaeval ascendancy of the See of Eome; and to follow the 
progress of our reformed Liturgy, in its gradual purification from 
the errors of the Komish Service Books, upon which, compared 
with iht formularies of the primitive Church, it was principally 
based. The influence, which foreign Reformers and the temper 
of the times had upon the labours of Cranmer and his colleagues, 
will then be estimated as well from the first exemplars of the 
Liturgy itself, as from the various contemporary documents 
which bear upon the subject : — an influence which, in the second 
Book of Eldward VL, pressed somewhat unfavourably upon its 
doctrinal purity, and led to innovations so uncongenial with the 
true spirit of the Reformation, that they were subsequently 
discarded. There was also a want of ApostoHcal discipline in 
the continental churches, which rendered the sympathy of the 
Enghsh Reformers rather formal than real; while the urgent 
importunities, in oompHance with which the Lord's Supper was 
reduced to a merely commemorative rite, and other concessions 
were yielded, miUtated with stem convictions which produced the 
re-action under Elizabeth. The two revisions which bring down 
the history of the Prayer Book to its final establishment will 
lastly be examined ; thus closing an enquiry which will not fail 
to suggest the necessity of e'xtreme caution in any future dealing 
with formularies which so strongly and so deservedly hold with 
the affections of the people. Among the requisite qualifications 
for a satisfactory study of our Ritual, it may be right ta include, 
not only a knowledge of the classical languages of Greece and 
Rome, but an acquaintance with the variations which Time has 



construction and subsequent revision ; and was it permanently maintained? 
What practical conclusions would^you draw from the whole investigation 
with respect to dealing with the Prayej^Book ? What subsidiary quali- 
fications would you deem requisite for JTsatisfactory study of the Englidi 
formularies? 
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produced in our own; so that, upon the whole, it is not the 
labour of a day which will serve the Student's turn. He must 
" give attendance to reading " (1 Tim. iv. 13.) ; and the following 
pages afford but an outline of those researches which he will 
doubtless be induced to p-osecute more at large. 

2. Common Prayer is that which is offered to the Deity by 
a whole congregation, and indeed by a whole Church, as part 
of the Catholic Church of Christ, in behalf of all its members 
in common^ as well as of mankind in general. It is thus distin- 
guished horn private or family prayers, which have more imme- 
diate regard to individual and domestic wants ; and its peculiar 
efficacy consists in being a pure, spiritual, and united service, 
characterized by simplicity of expression, earnestness of devotion, 
and decency of deportment, in its several component portions 
of " supplication, prayer, intercession, and giving of thanks." 
(1 Cor. xiv. 15. 40. Col. iii. 16. 1 Tim. ii. 1.) As the Christian 
Church forms one spiritual body, of which their divine master is 
the head ; and its members are enjoined to be " of one heart and 
of one soul, and with one mind and one mouth to glorify God," 
(i?om. xii. 5. xv. 6. 1 Cor. xi. 3. xii. 12. Eph. iv. 2 — 5.) : there- 
" fore being knit together in love " {Col. ii. 2.), and "not forsaking 
the assembling of themselves together " {Heh. i. 25.), they " endea- 
vour to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace " by 
maintaining that fellowship to which Christ has promised his pecu- 
liar blessings. {Matt, xviii. 18, 19.). Ei order to ensure this efficacy, 
it is essential that Common Prayer should be offered in a con- 
secrated place, by an appointed minister, in a language which is 
understood by the congregation, and according to a prescribed 
form. [Hooker; E. P. v. 24. 1.] 

3. As we have "houses to eat and drink in," to which 
St. Paul (1 Cor. xi. 22.) opposes the "Church of God;" and 



2. What is meant by Common Prayer 1 In what does its peculiar 
efficacy consist ; and what great end does it especially promote ? Point 
out certain essentials which are necessary to ensure its efficacy. 

8. Whence does it appear that Christians are called upon to worship 
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since Gkxi expressly set apart the Temple of the Jews " as a 
house of prayer " {Isau Ivi. 7. MatU xxi. 13.), it follows that 
Christians also are called upon to worship in a place consecrated 
to his service, and in which therefore "his honour dwelleth." 
(Ps. xxri. 8.) Hence it was that an wp'ptr room^ probably the 
same in which the Eucharist was instituted {Luke xxii. 12.), was 
appropriated to the social worship of the Apostles and their 
followers {John xx. 19. 26. Acts i. 13. ii. 2.). This room was 
still in existence in the time of Cyril of Jerusalem, who calls it 
Tfiv avwripav rSv 'A7rooToXtt)v tKicKrfa'iav (Cat. Lect. XVI. 4.); and 
apartments set apart for congregational use are doubtless indi- 
cated in Bom, xvi. 3. 1 Cor, xvi. 19. Clement of Kome also 
(Epist. ad Cor. c. 41.) directs that prayer should not be offered 
in evert/ place ; and Justin Martyr ( Apol. i. c. 67.) relates that 
the early Christians assembled for worship on the Sunday inl 
TO avT6. [Blunt : Parish Priest, Lect. ix.] In the early Fathers 
and antient Ecclesiastical Canons places thus set apart and dedi- 
cated to God's service were called KvptoKa {subaud. otfciyfuira), 
whence the Saxon Ki/rc and the English Church, and whence 
also the corresponding Latin expressions Dominica and Domua 
Dei. (Euseb. E. H. ix. 10. Cone. Laod. c. 28.) See Casaubon. 
Exerc. Baron, xiii. 17.) There is another word, however, which 
is more commonly used in the same sense ; viz. (KKkrjaia, and in 
Latin, Eccleaia : but this word properly signifies, dno rod eieicaXciy, 
a convocation of people for the transaction either of civil or sacred 
affairs. So it is used in Acts xix. 32. 39. 41 ; and from origin- 
ally denoting the popular assembly of the Athenians it came to 
denote the Kkrjroi, or those called out to worship God in His 
House of Prayer, Thence, by a common metonymy, it is trans- 
ferred to the Church in which they met. Cyril. H. Cat. xviii. 11^ 



God in a consecrated place ? Shew from the New Testament and the 
writings of the Fathers that places were set apart for public worship in the 
early days of the Gospel Give the meaning and derivation of the word 
Church, Also of the word JEcclesia, In what several senses is this latter 
word used in the New Testament, and by Fatristical writers ? 
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The notion that the term is derived from the French cirquA 
(= Lat. circus), from the circumstance that the antient churches 
were generally circular in form, is altogether improbable. 
[Hooker, E. P. v. 13. 1. Pearson : Creed, Art. ix. Bingham : 
Antiq. C. 0. viii. 1. 1.] 

4. If the place of public prayer is an important aid to 
devotion, much more so is an appointed minister, whose ordination 
is a seal that God will effect the thing whereto he ordained him, 
in blessing his people, and accepting the prayers which he offers 
for them. That there has been a distinct order of men set apart 
under every Dispensation of God's will to His special service, 
' is abundantly manifest from Holy Writ. Under the Patriarchal 
dispensation, the head of each tribe or family was invested witli 
sacerdotal ftmctions {Gen. xiv. 18. xviii. 19. xx. 7. xxii. 3. 
Job ii 5. Fsal, ex. 4. Heb, v. 6. vii. 6.); among the Jews, 
Aaron and his descendants, the Priests and Levites, were 
"ordained for men in things pertaining to God" (Heb. v. 1.); 
and so also in the Church of Christ, there have ever been three 
orders of ministers. Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, who having 
been "tried, examined, and known to have such qualities as are re- 
quisite for their office, are also by public prayer, and the imposition 
of hands," appointed to the administration of God's Holy Word 
and Sacraments. (Ordinal. See on Sect. xvii.). Great there- 
fore must be the danger of separating from those places and 
persons, where and by whom God confers His promised blessings 
upon his people, gathered together as brethren in the name of 
their common Saviour and Redeemer. It is not enough to be 
one in creed and in the use of the Sacraments, unless there be 
union with the Church in worship, in all holy offices, and in all 
the necessary requirements of government and discipline. In 



4. What important ends are obtained from the services of a regularly 
wrdained ministry ? How does it appear that a distinct order of men have 
always been set apart for the ministry of God's word? Under what 
oircumstanoes are they so set apart in the Church of Christ? Whence 
arises the danger of separating (torn those places and persons, where and 
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multis estia nobiscumy writes S. Augustine (Ep. 48. ad Vincent.), 
in haptismOy in symbolOy in cceteris Dominicis sacramentis : in 
spiritu autem unitatiSy in vinculo pacis, in ipsa denique Catholica 
JEcclesia nobiscum non estis. [Hooker : E. P. v. 25. 3. Bingham : 
Ant. C. C. XVI. 1. 5, 6. 17.] 

5. Although the minister presents the prayers of the people 
to God, it is manifestly required that the hearts of the people 
should accompany him, and that they should pray both " with 
the spirit and the understanding " (1 Cor. xiv. 15.) ; so that it in 
"plainly repugnant to the word of God," as well as to the 
" custom of the primitive Church," to worship God " in a tongue 
not understanded of the people." (Art. xxiv.). " K the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle f" 
And in like manner, argues St. Paul, "how shall he that is 
unlearned say Amen, if he understandeth not " the meaning of 
the prayer which is offered up ? (8. sqq.) From the absurdity, 
therefore, of conducting the public worship of God in a foreign 
language, the Apostle requires that " if there be no interpreter, 
silence should be kept in the Church " by such as could not teach 
the people in their own tongue. (1 Cor. xiv. 8. sqq.). Indeed 
the very first gift of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecoit was 
that of tongues, in order that every nation should hear in their 
native language the wonderful works of God. (^Acts ii. 8. 11.). 
Accordingly Origen observes (c. Cels. viii. p. 402.) that, in the 
celebration of divine worship, ol fihf "EXXjyves *EXXi;»tieo« XP^^^^* 
oi di 'Ptffuuoi 'F<»fjLdiKoi£, k. t. X. Similar testimonies, both earlier 
and later, might be adduced; and indeed it is admitted by 
Aquinas and other writers of the Eomish communion, that for 
seven or eight hundred years, the service of the Church was 



hy whom Qod confers his promised blessings? Quote a passage firom 
S. Augustine bearing upon this pomt. 

5. What part is borne by the people in the public worship of Crod? 
How does it tiience follow that Prayer in an unknoum tongue is an unpro- 
fitable servioe ? Shew that such a practice is " repugnant to the word of 
God.** Prove also that it is contrary to the " custom of the Primitive 
Church.*' How does the Gifb of Tongues bear upon this point ? During 
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.mi;im^'t'K <»f evf-n- c-'Tiritn*. From 
;. uiaii (li)iiiiiiioiis. thv Latin was for 
•uiiiiN n)unlrit"i of W» >:/-m Europe ; 
. >,», w mistaken TVTtrt:..r for antient 
. ..i ilk' ttiiil)itioi:s }-*'iv7 • f the Roman 
.iNvunvil itK reteijTi-jii in the Church 
,iv'iriun'nt of tlje ipiorant worshipper. 
ilu' Word, and ihe tfftvt I'f the Sacra- 
\|'!uiuod, would l»t- ah^»i: ether vitiated, as 
. '^\ luinistrrin^'" in an unknown tongue: 
.i» ilio room of tlie unUannd" would un- 
. ... leuhibly affected by ofiiets thus imper- 
..Kiii l»y joiniu^^ with heart and voice in the 
-. ilio.-so holv pravers and nivsteries. Mav not 
iliou^li long explfKled and forgotten, be still 
. ix- voliliicKH and f(>nnaHtv with which whole 
\ lUHUi'iitly l>e observed to wait upon the per- 
.1 wvii'jsliij), and in the unreasonable complaints 
u Ifii^tli of our sen-ices? It generally lies far 
.Mi..;ii>;;ili«»n iheni selves, than with the Minister 
^» , I III dtitiiJMK'ies they are apt to complain, that 

. .\s\\ dt.\(»lion. Well has it been remarked that 
..i.ui.lii ih rarely ko negligent as the people them- 
... \\ (lie. MinJHb'r reads ill, the congregation do 
\\u\\ il" (he Minister prays undevoutly, the con- 
. «..<( ii|H-n llieir lijis; that (putting extreme cases) 
\ . \.\ u|ioheH in his d<'sk, the congregation lounge 
\\\ llitii p«'\^w; and that nothing would contribute 



. .1 \\\\\y \\\\<^ llitt m<rvi(«<i of the (Jhurch everywhere performed 

., I vn ,. "I III* itiinilry I* Under what circumstances did the Latin 

\ -..I ut.imnl m Wonlern Kuropo? To what extent is the effect 

* \\'«i 'MmI Mm |jnh«»nl.!i im})e(h>d l)y the use of an unknown 

'i- \\\u\\ HUM! iiiiiy Oto eoldnoss and formality of public 

,1,. \\y \\\\ iliM l»«' |M>.xMbly in sonic sort referred? Does the 

I, I » ir.li \\\\\\ lliii nnniNlor or people; and what would tend 
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half so much to stimnlate the Minister, and set him in his right 
position as leader of the devotions of the people, as for the people 
to join heart and soul in the service, and so let their united 
voices — ^the ^wv (fxniprip rrpf Kotvrfp (Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. 6.) of 
the primitive congregation — ^be heard in solemn cadence with his 
own." [Blunt : Parish Priest, Lect. viii. Archbp. Ussher : Hist. 
Dogm. de SS. vemac. Whiston : Confutation of the Latin Service. 
Bingham: Ant C. C. xiii. 4. 1.]. 

6. In tlie last place, it is highly important that the Common 
Prayers of the Church should be offered according to a prescribed 
form. Among the principal advantages derived from the use of 
such form«, it is manifest that they tend to preserve that unity of 
spirit, which is a main principle of Christianity, by uniformity of 
worship ; that the congregation, not having their minds pre- 
occupied with the expectation of what is to be the subject of their 
prayers, can join in them both with heart and voice, and pray 
themselves instead of lingering upon the words of another, which 
they may not understand, or which, if understood, they may not 
approve ; that the extravagances of fanaticism, the indecency of 
irreverent and famihar expressions, and the tiring monotony of 
endless repetitions, are thereby excluded ; that pride and ostenta- 
tion on the part of the minister is less hkely to be excited ; that 
the glory of God is not abased by rashness of speech and ill- 
ocmsidered suppHcations, while the cautious exhibition of sound 
doctrine and sober piety tends to the edification of men; and 
that the practice is founded on the Scriptures, and sanctioned by 
the usage of the primitive Church. For these reasons, extem- 
poraneous prayer has been very generally discountenanced by the 
Church at large; and even those who object to set forms are 
Imown to employ them frequently as a matter of expediency. In 
the Scotch Kirk, which alone of the reformed Churches has no 



6. Shew the superior advant-ages of a precomposed form of Prayer in 
PubUc worship over extempore prayers; are not set forms sometimes used, 
as a matter of expediency, by those who ordinarily object to them ? Has 
the ^scontinuance of the Creneva Bitual in the Scotch Kirk bo&n ^a^^^issi- 
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Liturgy, the want is severely felt; and many of its leading 
members deeply lament that the Geneva Eitual has been laid 
aside. This was prepared by John Rnox in 1562 from the Latin 
form of Calvin, who wrote thus to the Protector Somerset in 
1548: — "I strongly recommend that there should be a fixed 
form of Prayer and Ecclesiastical Kites, from which it should not 
be lawful for Pastors, in the discharge of their ofl&ce to depart. 
There ought to be an estabUshed Catechism, an estabhshed mode 
of administering the Sacraments, and a prescribed form of 
Prayer." [Hooker: E. P. v. 25. 5; 26. 1. Bp. Bull: Sermon 
on 1 Tim, ii. 1, 2.] 

7. As to the lawfulness of set forms of Prayer, it is to be 
observed, that if there is in Scripture no positive command for 
their use, they are certainly not forbidden; while the in- 
ference from example is clearly in their favour. Neither on the 
other hand is there any express approval of extemporaneous 
prayer, but a caution rather against its dangerous tendency. 
" Be not rash with thy mouth," says Solomon {EccUs, v. 2.), 
speaking of vanities in divine worship ; and both the Old Testa- 
ment and the New furnish examples of precomposed prayers 
which serve to illustrate the precept. We read in the former 
that in the days of Seth (G^ew. iv. 26.) " men began to call upon 
the name of the Lord.'* Now it is certain that men had prayed 
to God from the Creation downwards ; whence it is reasonable to 
\ infer that we have here a record of the first use of Liturgical 
\ forms. There are also instances of precomposed songs of praise 
in the hymns of Moses and Miriam, of Deborah and Barak 
(Exod, XV. Jvdg, v.) ; not to mention that many of the Psalms 
were designed for the service of the Temple, in which the people 



factory to the community at large ? When and by whom was that Bitual 
compiled ? What was John Calvin's opinion respecting prescribed forms 
of Prayer ? 

7. To what extent is the lawfulness or unlawfulness of established 
forms of Prayer indicated in Holy Scripture ? What arguments for set 
forms may be obtained from the Old Testament ? How do the service of 
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took part. (1 Chron. xvi. 7 — 36. 2 Chron, xxix. 25 — 30. ; Ezra 
iii. 11.). God himself ordained a precise form for blessing the 
people. {Numb. vi. 22 — 26. ; 2 Chron, xxx. 27.) ; and other set 
forms are found in Deut, xxi. 7, 8. xxvi. 5 — 10. ; 13 — 15. ; 
xxvii. 14. sqq. ; Josh. viii. 33.; Hos, xiv. 2, 3.; Joel ii. 17. 
From the New Testament we learn that our Lord not only 
attended the services of the synagogue which were also conducted 
according to a prescribed form, but that He framed the prayer, which 
He recommended to the general use of His disciples, upon ^ the 
model of prayers which are found in the Jewish Liturgies. He 
also gaye directions to the chief pastors of his Church, that they 
should agree touching the petitions which they offered in His 
name (Matt xviii. 19.); and in accordance with these directions 
the sublime prayers recorded in the Acts (iii. 24, 25.; iv. 24. sqq). 
were manifestly precomposed forms, in which the the whole com- 
pany lifted up their voices with one accord. Indeed it were a 
palpable absurdity to offer up joint prayers, without agreeing as 
to the subject of them. With their own examples thus proving 
sufficiently their adherence to practices sanctioned by the Scrip- 
tures, it was to be expected that the Apostles would leave written 
rules to meet evils which did not then exist: but the several 
portions of a regulated Service, in which the first Christians 
partook with them seem nevertheless to be clearly indicated 
m Acts li. 42. — ifo-ov hk npofTKaprtpovvrfs THt ^i^xfj ^^^ dfroc-' 

The Article in the Greek may be supposed to define The 
Apostles' teaching. The Offertory, The Eucharist, and The 
Prayers, as component parts of an Apostolical Ritual, [Light- 
foot: Hor. Hebr. on Matt, vi. 9. Comber: Companion to the 
Temple, v. 1. Hooker: E. P. v. 26. 2, 3. Blunt: Parish Priest, 
Lect IX.]. 

the Temple, and the Psahns adapted to it, bear upon the question ? Does 
the example of our Saviour and his Apostles, as exhibited in the New 
Testament, give any sanction to a departure from the practioe followed by 
the Jews P Can you produce any passage ftrom the Acts of the Apostleg 
which seems to define, as it were, the several portions of a tfit^gaJb^Ju^ 
Christian Service ? 
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8. Unquestionably there are passages in the New Testa- 
ment, in which such expressions as "praying with the Spirit, 
quenching the Spirit," and the like (1 Cor, xir. 15 ; Eph, 
V. 18, 19; 1 Thess, v. 19.), have been thought to discourage 
forms and pre-meditation in prayer : but such can only be fairly 
interpreted of the heart rather than the head; of the mind 
with which we pray, not the words which we employ. Stated 
forms are not more apt to deaden the affections, distract the 
thoughts, or weaken the effects of divine grace, than extem- 
poraneous petitions f and as to the notion of a gift of prayer 
conferred at Ordination, this is an unscriptural delusion calculated 
to deceive both minister and people. Certain it is that extempore 
effusions generally fall below the well-sustained excellence of an 
appointed Liturgy; and though men above ordinary average 
may occasionally excite admiration by the eloquent out-pouring 
of impassioned prayer; yet such is not the proper tone of an 
address to the Deity, which leads the hearer to think more of 
the speaker on earth, than of " God in heaven." {Eccles, v. 2.) 
Our Lord indeed promised to his disciples the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, whereby they would have no need to "take thought 
beforehand what they should speak, neither to premeditate." 
{Mark xiii. 11.); but the promise relates to those occasions on 
which they would be brought to trial before Jewish and Gentile 
rulers — for preaching the Gospel, and not to public worship 
at all. Doubtless also the Spirit " helpeth our infirmities " 
by guiding and assisting our prayers (Eom. viii. 26.) ; but the 
"groanings," of which the Apostle speaks, are those intoard 
aspirations of the afficted suppliant, which though too deep 
for wordSy are understood without their utterance, by Him who 
searches the heart. They have nothing whatever to do with 
ministerial intercession. [Bull. Comber.] 



8. How do you interpret those passages of the New Testament which 
speak of prayer as offered under the influence of the Holy Spirit ? What 
is the general character of extemporaneous effusions as compared with that 
of an appointed Liturgy? Quote certain passages which have been alleged 
in support of extempore prayer, and shew that they have nothing to do with 
it 
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9. An objection has been raised against Liturgies on the 
ground that the changes and chances of time and circumstance 
must continually require a corresponding change of forms; 
and if not, that the same forms become fiat and unprofitable 
by constant repetition. It is obvious, however, that the public 
prayers of the Church can advert to general necessities only; 
and that the private devotions of the closet must be applied 
to particular wants, except on special occasions for which special 
provision is made by authority. Confession of sin, prayer for 
all sorts and conditions of men, for pardon and peace, for 
deliverance from sin and Satan, and for the spread of the 
Gospel, and thanksgiving for the daily bounties of Providence, 
for the means of grace and the hope of glory, are the same 
at all times, and to be offered in the same terms by all the 
members of the Church worshipping together as one body. If 
prayers which thus suffice to express our needs, do not suffice 
to gratify our imaginations, we are like the Israelites who 
loathed the manna, though it was "angeVs food," because of 
the abundance of the supply. A truly pious man will find 
ample exercise for his devotion in the forms which the Church 
has provided for him ; and those who find them flat and 
insipid must not charge the fault upon the prayers, but upon 
their own depraved and carnal appetite. [Comber.] 

10. As to the usage of the primitive Church, there is 
abimdant proof that, short and simple as were the public 
devotions in the early days of persecution, no extemporaneous 
effusions were allowed even before the existence of a written 
Liturgy. During the Apostolic age, Clement of Kome (Epist. i. 



9. Shew the futility of the objection against Liturgies founded on the 
necessity of change in accordance with the frequent changes of time and 
circumstance. Is there any reasonable ground for the assertion that the 
same forms must necessarily become flat and unprofitable from constant 
repetition ? 

10. Adduce the testimony of the primitive Fathers in support of an 
appointed Service both before and after the existence of a toritten Liturgy. 
Prior to what date do Liturgies appear to have remained tMwriiten ? 



\ 
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ad Cor. cc. 40, 41.) insists upon the perfonnance of Divine 
Sendee at the appointed time and without departing £rom 
established rules. In the beginning of the next century, 
Ignatius (Ep. ad Magn. c. 7.) exhorts the Magne^ans to do 
nothing in their assemblies without their bishops and presbyters, 
or after their private fancies; but that there should be, cirl r6 
mrrh fiia vpoatvxr)^ fila dttfiriSj fh vovr, fila iXiris* Fifty years 
later, Justin Martyr (Apol. i. c. 65.) speaks of Kotvas ^X^h 
common prayers, as offered by their ministers in the assemblies 
of the Christians; and after him a long succession of writers, 
including Irenseus (Haer. i. 3.), Tertullian (Apol. c. 39.), 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom, vii. 6.), Origen (c. Cels. vl 
p. 302.), Cyprian (de Orat. Dom. p. 100.), and others, refer 
continually to the forms in ordinary use for the administration 
of Baptism, of the Eucharist, of Confirmation, of Marriage, 
and of the Visitation of the Sick. True it is, that Liturgies 
are not supposed to have been committed to writing until late 
in the third century; but many expressions and sentences, 
which not only occur in the earliest written forms, but which 
are still in use, have been preserved by the old Fathers. 
[Comber : uhi supra ; Bingham : Ant. xiii. 5. 4 — 6.] 

11. Thus it was that uniformity of worship was duly and 
regularly maintained; and upon this prevaiUng practice the 
well known prayer attributed to S. Chrysostom is evidently 
based. It is foimd in more than one of the many written 
Liturgies, both of the Eastern and Western Church, which 
are stiU in existence. These Liturgies consist of two parts : — 
the ordinary Daily Service, and the Eucharistical portion, or 
Liturgy properly so called. In the eighth book of the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions, wrongly attributed to Clement of Rome, 
but certainly compiled before the Council of Nice (a. d. 325.), 



IL Upon what practice is the well-known prayer attributed to S. Chry- 
sostom evidently based? Into what parts are the primitive Liturgies, 
both of the Eastern and Western Churches, divided. In what compila- 
tion, bearing what character, may a complete Liturgical service, in which 
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there is a complete Liturgical Service, which may be regarded 
as a sort of standard of early Elcclesiastical usage, wherewith 
the other existing formularies should be compared. Thence it 
will appear that, in the Daily Service^ the order observed by 
different Churches varied considerably in length, in substance, 
and in arrangement; but that the forms of administering the 
Eucharist, though differing in order^ were every where substan- 
tially the same ; and that its several essential parts have been, 
from the earliest times, arranged under one or other of four 
distinctive forms. One of these forms, which prevailed in the 
Patriarchate of Antioch, is said to have originated with 
S. James ; another, observed in the Patriarchate of Alexandria, 
is referred to S, Mark; a third, attributed to S, Peter ^ was 
used by the Church of Rome, and its dependencies in Italy 
and Africa: and the fourth, believed with great probability to 
have been framed by S, John for his Ephesian flock, was 
subsequently adopted by the Churches of Spain and Gaul. 
Each of these forms seems to have been designed on the model 
prescribed by St. Paul (1 Tim, ii. 1, 2.); and their strict 
adherence to all the essentials of the Eucharistic celebration, 
together with their close uniformity of sentiment and ritual 
observance, though characteristically diverse in non-essentials, 
can indicate nothing short of a common ApostoHcal origin. 
[Palmer : Introd. to Orig. Liturgy, p. 8.] 

12. As a Christian Church had been founded in Britain 
in, or shortly after the Apostolic age, a Liturgy was used 
therein as a matter of course; and there is reason to beheve 
that it was identical, or nearly so, with those of Gaul and 



primitive usage is clearly traced out, be found? In what do the early 
Liturgies more or less differ from each other; and in what do they 
substantially agree? Under how many distinctive forms may all of them 
be arranged ? State the nature of the argument deduced from their strict 
adherence to essentials in the administration of the Eucharist, which 
proves their origin in Apostolic times. 

12. What form of Liturgy was probably in use in the early British 
Ghurdi? By whomj and upon wh»b principle, was this IaIut^ %A».'^\m^. 
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Spain, which were framed upon the order of S. John. This 
would naturally be the case from the proximity of these 
Churches; and it is affirmed by the Venerable Bede, in his 
Ecclesiastical History (i. 27.), that one of the first acts of 
S. Austin, after the conversion of the Saxons (a. d. 597.), was 
the re-modelling of this Liturgy, not in accordance with that 
of Rome from which it differed considerably, but by selecting 
qucB pia^ quce religiosa, qucs recta^ from the best formularies 
then in existence. There can be no doubt that this compi- 
lation was gradually brought into closer agreement with the 
Sacramentary of Gregory, which Augustine had brought with 
him into England; and as each bishop had the privilege of 
introducing new prayers and other changes into the formularies 
of his own diocese, a variety of customs at length prevailed: 
"some following Salisbury use, some Hereford use, some the 
use of Bangor, some of York, some of Lincoln" (Preface to 
the Prayer Book), and some again those of Exeter, Aberdeen, 
or other places qf greater or less celebrity. Of these several 
** Uses," that which was principally followed, especially in the 
south of England, was put forth by Osmund, Bishop of 
Salisbury, and Chancellor of the realm, about the year 1085, 
secundum usum Eccleaice Sarisfuriensia. [Stillingfleet ; Orig. 
Brit. c. 4. Spelman: Concil. vol. i. Palmer: Orig. Lit. in 
Dissert, xi. Maskell : Antient Liturgy of the Church of 
England. Pre/.] 

13. Gradually, and more or less in different places, these 
Custom-Books became defaced by the innovations and corruptions 
of the Romish Church, which, at the Reformation, it was 
necessary to expunge; and thus the Breviaries, Missals, and 
Eituals were set aside, and the Booh of Common Prayer 



to the Anglo-Saxon Churches? What were the antient '*Uses;" how 
did they arise ; and which of them are mentioned by name in the Preface 
to the Book of Common Prayer ? Which of them prevailed most ? 
When, and by whom was it compiled ? 

13. What change had taken place in these *' custom-books," at the 
time of the Beformation, which called for a return to primitive usage? 



/ 
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substitnted in their place. Of these, the (1) Breviary^ bo called 
irom its being an abbreviation of various antient service-books, / 
corresponds in some sort with our Offices for Morning and 
Evening Prayer. It comprised the Psalterium, Legenda, Anti- 
phonartum, and other antient service-books; and to render it 
more conveniently portable, it was divided into two, or more 
commonly into four parts, thence called Fortiforia, containing 
respectively the Prayers, Psalms, Lessons, Anthems, &c., for 
every day in the Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter quarters 
of the year. At the time of the Eeformation, an infinite 
variety of Breviaries, for the use of different Churches, were 
in existence; and among the corruptions introduced into them, 
independently of being in Lalin, are the Invocation of saints 
and angels. Litanies of the Virgin Mary, Lessons taken from 
the Legends of Saints and Martyrs, Prayers for the dead, and 
for the liberalion of souls from Purgatory. (2) The Missal 
contuns the daily services of the Mass, which is regarded as 
an expiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead, and involves 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation. There is some doubt as 
to whom its origin is to be ascribed : but Pope Gelasius 
(a. D. 492.) put forth a new arrangement of its Canon; and 
Gregory the Great made further improvements towards the 
close of the sixth century. These revisions, however, did not 
embrace the entire service of the Mass, but the Canon only, 
or fixed portion of the Office. They were called Libri Sacra-- 
mentorum, or Sacramentaries ; and with the Lectionary and 
Gradtialy united in one volume, they formed the Complete 
Missal, The Lectionary, called also Comes, or Liber Comitis, 
included, with the Epistles and Grospels, the Lessons also ; 



Name the Servioe-Books which gave plaoe to the Book of Common Prayer. 
What is the Roman Breviary; and from what more antient books was it 
framed? ' How is it divided; and by what other name is it known? 
What are the corruptions by which it is defaced? What is the Misaals 
and the nature of the service of the Mass? What were the Sacra- 
metUaries of Gelasius and Gregory ? Name and describe the books among 
which the Eucharistic Service was formerly divided. QVs^ VIcl<& ^s^ ^*t 
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though the Gk)spel8 were sometimes read from a separate 
Yolmne, the Evangeliatarium : and the Gradual, or Antiphoner, 
supplied the verses and Anthems which were chanted during 
the Sendee. In its complete form, the Missal dates from the 
12th century ; under which arrangement it is the basis of our 
Conoununion service, and many of its prayers belong to the 
earliest and purest ages of the Church. Of the term Missal 
the derivation is uncertain: but it is built in all probability 
upon the words, Ite, rrdssa est ; with which the deacon dismissed 
the catechumens first, and other non-communicants afterwards, 
before the celebration of the Lord's Supper. Originally, indeed, 
it had no reference to the Mass in particular, but belonged to 
other parts also of the Divine Service; the Missa Catechnme- 
norum, for instance, being expressly distinguished from the 
Missa Fidelium, Moreover, the Sacramentary contained the 
prayers and rites of the Sacrament of Baptism, and those (so 
called) of Penance, Marriage, and Orders, besides the adminis- 
tration of the Eucharist. (3) The Ritual of a Church may be 
termed, in one sense, the collection of all its Offices into one 
volume, as that which the Greeks call the Euchologion: but 
more properly the particular ordinances of a Church constitute 
its Ritual ; such as those of Baptism, Confirmation, Matrimony, 
&c. For Extreme Unction, which is a part of the Latin Bitual, 
there is no warrant in Scripture. A Manual of the Romish 
Church, called the Pontifical, contains those Offices which a 
Bishop only can perform. [Palmer : Orig. Lit. Dissert, vi. and 
cc. I. Litrod. lu. 1. V. 1. Bingham : Ant. xiii. 1. 4. Maskell : 
Mon. Hit. Dissert. 1.] 



the Complete MissaL What did our Beformers make of it; and why? 
What is the origin of the word MUsalj and how do the contents of the 
book indicate it? Give the meaning of the term lUiwU. Is there 
warrant of Scripture for all the offices of the Latin Bitual? What is 
ate FoiUificair 



CHAPTER II. 

Of the History of the Prayer Book. 

1. In compiling the Book of Common Prayer, it was not 
the object of the reformers to introduce innovations, but to 
exclude errors and corruptions; and to this end they retained 
those portions of the antient formularies which were sanctioned 
by the Scriptures, and by primitiye usage, rejecting only what 
savoured of ignorance and superstition, and had originated in 
the doctrines and practices of the Romish Church. It was by 
a strict adherence to these principles, during its passage through 
several intermediate stages, that it still retains that primitive 
form and character, which enabled Cranmer to pronounce it 
the same in effect which had been for 1500 years in the Church 
of Christ, and Jewel to assert its undeviating conformity with 
the Scriptures and Hie usage' of antient times. Proceed we 
now to bketch out a brief outline of the changes it has 
undergone from first to last, of the sanctions given to them, 
and the obligations attached to them. 

2. Henry VIII, though by no means favourable to the 
Beformation, had yet so far assented to the general wish of 
the nation, as to permit the use of the Enghsh Language in 
public worship ; and accordingly in 1535, the first Primer, 
known as MarshalVs Prymer^ appeared; containing instructions' 
and prayers "very profitable for all them that understand not 
the Latin and Greek tongues." It seems, however, to have 
been published without authority ; and was speedily suppressed. 



/ 



1. What was the object of the compilers of the Book of Ck)mmon 
Prayer; and upon what principles did they proceed in this undertaking? 
How did Cranmer and Jewel speak of the Liturgy with reference to 
these principles ? 

% What great point was conceded by Henry VIII. with regard to 
the performance of pubUc worship? Give the date of the first, or 
"Marshall's Prymer;" and state its object and xesuVt. "^^jcafe \Jaa >oJQ^<^ 
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It exerted nevertheless considerable inflnence on the compendimn 
of faith and practice, published by Convocation in 1537, under 
the title of '^a Grodlj and pious Institution of a Christian 
man." This book, prepared by the Bishops under the imme- 
diate superintendence of Cranmer, and thence called the Bishops^ 
Boohy contains much useful instruction in conformity with the 
reformed doctrine, as far as it had then advanced, by way 
of an exposition of the Creed, the seven Sacraments, the 
Decalogue, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ave Marian which are 
given in English. A second Prymer, known as that of John 
Hilsey, Bishop of Rochester, was published in 1539 ; containing, 
together with some improvements on the first, a Calendar of 
Lessons for Sundays and Holy Days which agrees so closely 
with our present selection of Epistles and Gospels, that it may 
be considered the original of them in all places where they 
differ from those in the Roman Missal. In 1540 the English 
Bible was ordered to be set up in Churches; and in 1542 it 
was further ordered that on ** every Simday and Holy Day 
throughout the year the Curate of every Parish Church, after 
Te Deum^ and Magnificat^ should openly read to the people one 
chapter of the New Testament in English, without exposition; 
and when the New Testament was read over, tfien to begin the 
Old." In the mean time the King's opinions had retrograded 
considerably ; and a revised edition of the Bishops' Book, which 
appeared in 1543 as the King^a Book, under the new title of 
"A necessary doctrine and Erudition for any Christian man," 
exhibited, with a more accurate knowledge of Scripture, a more 
cramped and cautious teaching of the Re/ormed faith. At 
length, in 1545, the third Prymer was " set forth by the King's 



and contents of a Manual of Instruction published by Convocation shortly 
afterwards. By what designation was it generally known; and why? 
Mention the date and contents of the second, or "Hilsey's Prymer." 
When was an English Bible first set up in Churches? When was 
Holy Scripture first appointed to be read in English; how often; in 
what order; and how much at a time? Under what title did a revised 
issue of the ''Bishops' Book" appear; and in what respect was its 
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Majesty and his Clergy, to be taught, learned, and read ; " to 
the end that his subjects might have "a determinate form of 
praying in their own mother tongue, and one uniform manner 
and course throughout aU his dominions." This book contained, 
after the Calendar and his Majesty^s Injunctions, the Lord's 
Prayer, the " Hail Mary I " the Creed, the Decalogue ; the 
Offices for Matins, Evensong, and Comphne ; the penitential 
and certain other Psalms; and, followed by the narrative of 
our Lord's Passion, together with certain godly Prayers for 
sundry purposes, a Litany resembling very closely that which 
is still in use. It is indeed to this source that the Litany, 
in its English form and structure, owes its origin. [Strype : 
Memorials of Cranmer, and Eccles. Mem. imdcr Henry VIII. 
Collier: Eccles. Hist. 11. 140. sqq. Burton: Three Primers, 
in Pref. Maskell : Dissert, in Mon. Rit. 11. Wheatly : C. P.] 

3. In the beginning of the reign of Edward VI, " Injunc- 
tions" were issued "by the King's most Royal Majesty to all 
and singular his loving subjects, as well of the Clergy as of 
the Laity," with a view to assist and regulate the enquiries of 
a Commission appointed to make a " Visitation " of every diocese 
throughout the kingdom in order to "the advancement of the 
true honour of Almighty God, the suppression of idolatry and 
superstition, and to plant true religion." These Injunctions were, 
in point of fact, a sort of rule of Ecclesiastical Uniformity; 
and they directed, among a variety of other matters, that on 
" every hohday throughout the year, when they have no sermon, 
the clergy shall, immediately after the Gospel, recite to their 
parishioners in the pulpit the Pater noster, the Credo, and the 



character mo<Ufied? Specify the date, purport, and contents, of the 
third, or "Bang's Prymer?" To what source may our present LUany 
be traced; and what progress had now been made toward the formation 
and use of an English Liturgy ? 

3. What was the first step taken in the reign of Edward VI. toward 
a general reform in the public worship of the Church. In what light 
may the "Injunctions" put forth immediately after his accession be 
regarded. Did they indicate any advance upon the work of the preceding 
reign ? In what were ministers now directed to inatiuctt t\i<^ ^^«s<^^^ 
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ten Goniniandmeiitg in EngKrfi, to the intent the people maj 
learn the same by heart: — that they shall set np the Bible, 
and the paraphrase of Erasmus on the Crospels in Knglish, 
in some convenient place in the Chnrch for the nse of the 
parii^oners: — and that they ^idl, in the time of High Mass, 
read the E^stle and Gospel in English, and not in Latin: 
and shall also read daily in fIngUsh one chapter of the New 
Testament at Matins, and one of the Old Testament at Even- 
song." This was connderably in advance of the work of the 
preceding reign; but farther still. Convocation, in December 
of the same year (1547), declared mdlo reclamante that the 
Communion ought to be administered to all persons in both 
kinds; and an Act of Parliament (1 Edw. VI. c. 1.) was 
passed accordingly, ordering it to be so administered; to which 
end a Committee of Bishops and Divines, with Cranmer at 
their head, was appointed to compose "an uniform order of 
Communion according to the rules of Scripture and the use 
of the Primitive Church." In March, 1548, the Office was 
completed; and this, the earliest production of the first com- 
pilers of our Liturgy, was published with a Koyal Proclamation 
advising its godly reception, in such sort as to encourage 
His Majesty "from time to time farther to travel for the 
Reformation." It was much shorter than at present, and the 
Prayer of Consecration was recited in Latin ; the people being 
cautioned, with reference no doubt to this sop thrown to the 
Papists, " not to run afore authority, and so by their rashness 
become the greatest hinderers of such things, as they more 
arrogantly than godly would seem most hotly to set forward." 
[Strype : Mem. of Cranmer, and Eccles. Mem. Edw. VL 
Heylin: Hist. Ref. i. 118. Sparrow: Collect. 17. Wheatly: 
C. P.] 

What book was to be placed with the Bible in Churches? How was 
Holy Scripture now to be read? What ohanRe was ordered in the 
mode of administering the Lord's Supper ? What was the first element 
of the English Prayer Book put forth by authority; and in what year 
was it produced? Was it entirely in English; and with what caution 
traait accompanied ? 
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4. The Commission,-— of which it may be well to remark 
that Ridley was one member, and Bonner another, though the 
latter took no part in the work, — was almost immediately 
re-appointed (1548), if indeed the original Commission had 
expired, to draw up a complete series of divine Offices, still oa 
the principle of Scriptural sanction and primitive use. As the 
result of their labours, the draft of the First Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. was presented to the Bang before the end of the 
year, who received it joyfully. It was submitted to Parliament^ 
read, debated; and, after much discussion, both within the 
house and without, concerning the corporal presence of Christ 
in the Eucharist, with reference to the tenets of Luther and 
Zuingle respectively, it was published early in 1549, and, by 
virtue of the first Act of Uniformity (2 & 3 Edw. VI. c. 1.)^ 
whether with the avowed authority or tacit consent of Convo- 
cation is uncertain, received into general use from and after the 
Feast of Pentecost next coming (June 9). In order to give full 
effect to this statute. Ministers were required " to use no other 
ceremonies than are appointed in the King's Book of Common 
Prayer ; " and Parliament further enacted (3 & 4 Edw. VI. 
c. 10.) that "all Antiphoners, Missals, Grailes, Processionals, , 
Legends, Primers, or other books whatsoever heretofore used ^ 
for service of the Church " should be " abolished and put away." 
One thing yet remained to be done. An Ordinal being now 
felt to be a pressing desideratum, another Act was passed 
(3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 12.) enabling the Commissioners to prepare 
one, and enjoining its use. It appeared accordingly in March 



4. For what purpose was the Commission, which had prepared this 
Office, almost immediately re-appointed? Mention two of its most 
famous members. What was the result of their labours; and after what 
interval of time? Did they give rise to any discussion? What is the 
date of the first Prayer Book of Edward VI; and at what epoch, and 
by what authority, did it come into use? Had it the sanction of 
Convocation? What further steps were taken to ensure Uniformity? 
What further desideratum was afterwards suppHed; when; and by what 
authority ? 
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1550, and was adopted forthwith on the sole authority of this 
enactment. [Strype, Collier, Heylin, ubi supra, Cardwell : 
Docom. Ann. i. 64. 74. altbi. Clay : P. B. Illust. Pref. p. ix.] 

5. The Contents of this First Book, to be more fully 
analysed in due course with those which succeeded it,— comprised 
the Offices for Matins, and Evensong, commencing, as in the 
Breviary, with the Lord's Prayer, and ending with the third 
Collect ; the Creed of 8. Athanasius, called simply a " Confession 
of our Christian faith ; " the Introits, Collects, Epistles, and 
Grospels to be used in the Communion Service, with Proper 
Psalms and Lessons for divers feasts and days ; the Holy 
Commimion, " commonly called the Mass," much improved upon 
that put forth separately, but differently arranged and otherwise 
varying from our present form ; and after the Communion, the 
" Litany and Suffrages." Then followed Offices for Public and 
Private Baptism, Confirmation with a Catechism for Children, 
Matrimony, Visitation and Conm^union of the Sick, Burial of 
the Dead, and Purification of Women; ending with the Com- 
mination Services. The Ordinal was, of course, not included; 
inasmuch as it was not drawn up till the following year. In 
the Litany, the Livocation of Saints and Angels, and the 
address to the Virgin, were omitted ; but not in the Commu- 
nion Service; and in the Offices several antient ceremonies 
were retained, which the Reformers did not think it advisable 
to discard at once, from the fear of offending the deep-rooted 
prejudices of many who were attached to the old forms. Upon 
the whole, however, both in doctrine and in substance, the 
Liturgy upon this memorable occasion assumed the character 
which it has ever since retained; though it was subsequently 



5. What were the Contents of this First Book of Common Prayer? 
Did the Offices for Morning and Evening Prayer commence in the same 
manner as those now in use? Point out some other peculiarities by 
which it was distinguished. What mention was retained, and what 
discarded of the Virgin and Saints? Por what reasons were certain 
antient ceremonies retained in the Occasional Offices? What character, 
in the main, did the Prayer Book assume at this period ? 
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brought more and more in accordance with the essential purity 
of primitive times. [Collier : Ek^les. Hist. v. Ridley : Life of 
Ridley, p. 245.] 

6. In thus providing that "from henceforth all the whole 
Realm should have but one Use," it had been the main object 
of Cranmer, and his associates, to frame their work upon those 
formularies which had been constantly employed in the English 
Church, and to bring them as close as possible to the antient 
Liturgies by weeding out all that was false and superstitious, 
and preserving or restoring all that was Scriptural and true. 
It is from the Breviary, the Missal, and the Ritual of Sarum 
that the most beautiftd portions of the Prayer Book are trans- 
lated; and moreover, from devotional forms which had been 
known and revered in the Church during the changes and 
chances of 1400 years. An ardent love of "the old paths" 
was mingled in the breasts of the Compilers with a stem 
feeling of the necessity of sweeping away the dust of error 
and corruption; and the calm and gentle spirit of Cranmer 
breathed into the original addresses the same melodious sim- 
plicity which characterized the translations. Thus it was that 
both for beauty of compositioij, and energy of expression, the 
Book of Common Prayer exhibits a perfect model of devotional 
worship, enriched not only with all the treasures of antiquity, 
but with much of kindred value from later sources. The pub- 
Hcations of the German Reformers, which had lately appeared, 
were laid under contribution; more especially the Nuremhourg 
Offices drawn up by Luther in 1533, and the labours of Bucer 
and Melancthon in behalf of the grand schemes of Hermann, 



6. What was the main object of Cranmer and his associates in com- 
piling the Book of Common Prayer; and from what sources did they 
derive their materials ? Of what do the most beautifU portions of the 
Prayer Book consist ; and what is the age of many of the prayers ? By 
what is the Liturgy, as a devotional composition characterized? Were 
any of the works of the German Reformers consulted by its Compilers? 
What was the scheme of Reformation proposed by Archbishop Hermann ? 
What was his see; and what the date of the Book which he ^ub\^\i^^ 
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i'.rtiiin Notes for the more plain and 
: ill .IS contained in this Book," at the very 
I1irs«» last have since entirely disappeared. 
'^ in. 11. 1. Laurence: Bampton Lectures, pp. 
: 1 >.H'. Ann. i. 67. Clay : P. B. Ulust. pp. 6. 
I'riost, Lect. n\] 
iiiiilontial motives, arising out of the natural 
< ]'«'oplo to the tenets in which they had been 
' iiripilcrs of this first Prayer Book had not gone 
I «»r the Romish corruptions; tlieir work, though 
:iM»\c in the right direction, was far from perfect, 
in the Protector Somerset, before the end of the 
i'lionncing several parts of the Service; and some 
'.;'.■ continental Reformers expressed strong dissatis- 
• u! many of the forms and ceremonies which had been 
What was of more importance, many learned men 
i-iii^^lish Universities, who had adopted the principles of 
.. -'"iination, were urgent in their remonstrances; with 
. . i- more especially to the nature of Christ's presence in 
. .i.iliarist. Church Ornaments and Clerical Vestments. The 
. .K-atiou of 1550 concurred in the appointment of a Com- 
■.iM- of Divines to revise those passages and rubrics, which 
. tiri'tl of the old superstitions; and as the sentiments of 
. > Iving were also favourable to considerable changes, a revision 
.. us ordered in the hope of satisfying the demands of the most 
arJent Reformers. This revision, conducted by Cranmer, with 
tlie assistance of Peter Martyr and Bucer, who, though foreigners, 
I lien iiUed the chairs of Divinity at Oxford and Cambridge re- 
Rpectively, produced the Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI : 
fi-om which Prayers for the dead, the use of the cross in conse- 
crating the Eucharistic elements, and other mediaeval rites, were 
excluded, while several important additions and alterations were 



■ I . 



7. Why was the Prayer Book submitted to revision ahnost immediately 
after its first publication ; and what influences made themselves felt upon 
it? By whom was Cramuer assisted in the revision*, «XLd. q^ \i\A^ t^^wk 
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introduced. It does not appear, however, that the Primate and 
his fellow Commissioners adopted all the suggestions of the two 
professors; and most assuredly the peculiar tenets of Calvin 
foimd no favour with them. Among the changes introduced, the 
most important were certain rubrical and other emendations, in- 
cluding directions concerning the celebration of the daily services, 
Ecclesiastical Ornaments and Vestments; the addition of the 
sentences at the commencement of Morning Prayer, with the 
Exhortation^ general confession^ and Absolution ; the introduction 
of the Decalogue into the communion service, and the omission 
of all that implied the corporeal presence of Christ in the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper. The Ordinal, hitherto a separate 
form, was now appended. Before the end of the year 1551 
the commission had terminated its labours; and the sanction 
of Parliament was yielded to the King's command. An Act for 
the Uniformity of Common Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacraments (5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 1.), which passed both houses on 
the 6th of April, 1552, was prefixed to the " New Service ; " and 
an order was issued for its general use from and after the feast of 
All Saints following. There is much doubt as to how far the 
concurrence of Convocation in the committee of revisal, without 
their final assent to the changes introduced being either asked or 
obtained, may be considered as implying such assent; and the 
doubt is augmented by the consideration that their assent, if 
asked, would in all probability have been withheld. It will be 
seen, however, in the sequel, that the united sanction of Church 
and State fully establishes the Prayer Book in its present form ; 
BO that, whether devoid or otherwise of adequate synodal effi- 
ciency under Edward VI. and his successors, it is now "the 



and usages did they procure the rejection ? Do their suggestions appear 
to have been generally adopted? Did the tenets of Calvin find favour 
with the English Reformers? What were the principal alterations now 
introduced, both at the commencement of Morning and Evening Prayer, 
and generally throughout the Book ? In what year, at what epoch, and 
with what authority, was the "New Service" received into use? Does 
the absence of an effective synodal sanction on this occasion detract in 
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offspring of all that authority, which ought to prescribe in 
matters of religion." [Strype, Heylin, Soames. — Wheatly: 
C. P. ; Qay : C. P. Illustr. Pref. p. x. ; Cardwell : Pref. to the 
Two Liturgies of Edw. VI. compared.] 

8. During the persecuting reign of Queen Mary the Roman 
worship was restored, and the Protestant Liturgy suppressed 
by Act of ParHament (1 Mar. c. 2.); several of the Protestant 
Bishops and Clergy died at the stake; and many more took 
refuge in Switzerland and Germany from the impending per- 
secution. The greater number of the English exiles settled at 
Frankfort, where an unhappy contest arose between those who 
were anxious to adhere to the English Book of Common Prayer, 
and some who desired to omit certain parts of it as superfluous 
and superstitious. "A brieff discours off these troubles," was 
reprinted in London in 1845. Calvin, to whom the matter was 
referred by John Knox, subsequently the eminent Scotch Re- 
former, advised the exiles to bear with " the many weaknesses in 
the EngHsh Liturgy until such time as something more pure and 
free from imperfection" should be devised ; and this censure was 
not only the means of widefning the breach between the disputants, 
but led to consequences which were severely felt long after the 
eventful crisis in which it originated. [Fuller : Church Hist, vin.] 

9. On the accession of EHzabeth, her first care was to 
restore the reformed rehgion, but gradually and discreetly ; so 
that as many as possible might be brought to a uniform and 
cordial agreement in public worship. A committee of divines 
was almost immediately appointed to review King Edward's 



any way from the fulness of authority with which the Prayer Book has 
since been established. 

8. What were the principal occurrences connected with the history 
of the Prayer Book during the Marian persecution ? To whom were the 
adjustment of the di£ferenoes among the Befugees at Frankfort referred? 
In what terms did Calvin speak of the English Liturgy; and to what 
did his censure lead ? 

9. What were the circumstances under which the Prayer Book was 
restored on the accession of Queen Elizabeth? What were the grand 



\ 
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Liturgy ; and in the mean time it was arranged that a public 
disputation should take place in Westminster Abbey between 
the Bomish and Protestant divines, — ^nine on each side,— on 
three important points of difference: viz. Prayer in an un- 

\ known tongue, the power of every Church to decree rites and 
' ceremonies, and the propitiatory sacrifice in the Mass. The 
discussion was to be conducted by means of theses written in 
English, to which answers were to be reciprocally handed in 
from day to day for the benefit of all enquirers. To this both 
parties assented ; but the Marian Bishops eventually refused to 
fulfil the conditions: and after sundry subterfuges, and even 
threatening the Queen with excommunication, they broke up 
the Conference. Nothing remained therefore but to repeal the 
prohibitory Statute of Mary, and restore the EngHsh Prayer 
Book; which accordingly came again into use, with some few 
alterations introduced into it, on the festival of John the Baptist, 
1559, by virtue of an "Act for the Uniformity of Common 
Prayer and Service in the Church, and Administration of the 
Sacraments." (1 Eliz, c. 2.). Convocation, in which the Popish 
element prevailed, would doubtless, if they had been consulted, 
have protested against the passing of this new Act of Uni- 
formity, as many of the Bishops had done in Parliament; 
although the alterations had a backward tendency towards the 
First Book of Edward VI. The chief of them were, the 
omission in the Litany, of a petition for deUverance "from 
the tyranny of the Bishop of Eome, and all his detestable 
encmnities ; " an addition of the words " strengthen in the 

, true worshipping of thee, in righteousness and holiness of life," 
in the petitions for the Queen ; and the insertion of the 



points of discussion among the Bomish and Protestant Bivines in West- 
minster Abbey ? How was the discussion to be conducted; and what was 
the result? What was the date of the new Act of Uniformity, and of 
the revival of the Prayer Book under its authority? Why was Convo- 
cation not consulted on this occasion? Were the changes at this time 
introduced into the Liturgy numerous; and were they based upon the 
jB»t OT second book of Bdward YI,? Mention the principal alterations 
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Prayers for the Queen and the Clergy, which now stand at 
the end of the Morning and Evening services, together with 
the Collect "O God, whose nature and property, &c.," among 
the prayers at the end. There were also some rubrical changes ; 
among which was a direction that such ornaments of the Church 
and Ministerial vestments should be used as were authorized 
by Parliament in the second year of Edward's reign. Moreover 
the Communion service was amended in one or two important 
particulars ; chiefly with a view to remove all reasonable ground 
of offence to the Romanist party. [Strype, Heylin, Collier. — 
Fuller : C. H. ix. 54. Gibson : Codex Jur. Eccles. 208. Clay : 
P. B. Dlust. Pref. p. xi. NichoU : C. P. 6. Add. n.] 

10. Indeed, so little reason had the Bomanists to complain 
of the doctrine and discipline thus set forth in our formularies, 
that they continued to attend the services of the reformed 
Church during the early part of Elizabeth's reign. Out of 
9400 Jl^^rgy less than 200 refused conformity ; and two Popes 
in succession offered to confirm the Liturgy, if the Queen 
would acknowledge the Papal Supremacy : but on her peremp- 
tory refusal to do so, Pius V. at length issued his excom- 
municating Bull, dated Feb. 23. 1569. Then it was that, 
after more than ten years, the first breach was made in our 
Christian communion by the formation of schismatical congre- 
gations; although the opposition directed against the Church 
of England from another quarter was even more virulent than 
that of Eome. As early as the year 1567 an attempt had 
been made by some of those exiles, who had returned to 
England after the death of Mary, to establish the Genevan 
model of worship and discipline; but in the year after the 



as regards (1) liie Litany, (2) the Communion Service; and the object 
which they were chiefly intended to promote. 

10. Had the Bomanists any real ground of complaint against the 
Beformed Liturgy? Under what oizoumstanoes were they at length 
restrained from worshipping in the English Churches,— thus causing 
the first open Schism in the country ? W^ not the opposition in another 
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secession of the Romanists, large numbers of them renounced 
the national services, and assembled ministers of their own 
election. From the high degree of purity which they affected 
in their reUgious worship, these non-conformists were distin- 
guished by the name of Puritans : and although their teachers 
were forbidden to officiate in public, they perseveringly held 
forth in private houses and secret conventicles, where they 
inveighed against Episcopacy as unscriptural, and against the 
Prayer Book as replete with Popish errors and superstitions. 
Jesuits, in the disguise of Puritans, fomented these discords, 
which notwithstanding the earnest exhortations of the more 
pious and sensible of the ultra-reformers against the sacrifice 
of Christian love and peace for matters so indifferent as the 
use of the SurpUce, continued to disturb the Church till the 
fatal days of the Revolution. The Liturgy used in the place 
of the Prayer Book was a compilation from Calvin's latin 
Ritual. It was prohibited by a decree of Star-Chamber in 
1585 ; but again submitted for approval to the Assembly of 
Divines convened at Westminster by authority of the Long 
Parliament, as a " Settled Order of Church Government, 
Liturgy, and Discipline, for the rooting out of all Popery, 
Heresy, and Schism. Many such Liturgies, Grerman, French, 
and ItaUan, &c, cast in the same Genevan mould, appeared 
about the middle of the sixteenth Century ; among which 
that of the Strasburgh refugees in latin, pubHshed by their 
pastor Pollanus in 1551, and that which Cartwright probably 
published at Middleburgh in 1586, are the most important. An 
opinion, altogether unfounded, has been sometimes entertained 
that materials were obtained from these sources by the Compilers 
of the English Prayer Book. They differ so widely both in 



quarter far more virulent? By what name were the Non-conformists 
known; and in what did their secession originate? How were they 
fostered; and with what effect? What Liturgy did the seceders employ; 
and were there not many others of similar form, and derived IVom the 
same source? Have they any thing in common, whether in spirit or 
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<iharacter and spirit from the object of our Reformers, — who 
mainly sought to revise the early formularies of the Christian 
Church, whereas Calvin and his followers preferred a composition 
entirely new without reference to the antient models, — that 
it may be well to compare them, and vdth them the original 
from which they sprung. To this end the Titles are sub- 
joined : — I. Liturgia Sacra^ seu Ritus Ministerii in Ecclesia 
peregrinorum profagorum propter Evangelium Christi Argentines, 
Adjecta est ad Jinem hrevis Apologia pro liac Liturgia, per 
Yalerandum Pollanum Flandrum. Lond. 1551. II. A booke 
of the Forme of Common Prayers, Administration of the 
Sacraments, ^c, agreable to God's worde, and the use of the 
Reformed Churches. 1 Corint. III. No man can lay, &c. 
Middleburgh : 1586. III. Ratio et Forma publice orandi Deum, 
atque administrandi Sacramenta, Sfc. In Anglorum Fcclesiam, 
qucB GenevcB colligitur, recepta : cum judicio et comprobatione 
D. JoHANNis Calvini. 1 Cor. III. Fundamentum &c. Genevse : 
1556. There is a copy of the Greneva Ritual in the Library 
of St Paul's Cathedral (37. G. 16.); and annexed to it is 
Ridley's Treatise against Transubstantiation, with his last Pro- 
test. [Strype : Eccles. Mem. i. 29. Lives of Parker, Grindal, 
&c. Melanchthon : Epist, de Adiaphoris. Neal : Hist. Pur. i. 
p. 418. Bull. Roman, viii. p. 98. Abp. . BramhaU : Works, I. 
p. 248. Laurence : Bampt. L. p. 208. Shepherd : C. P. Intr. 
p. Lxrv. P. Hall : Rel. Lit. I. Intr. p. viii.] 

11. By a provision in the New Act of Uniformity, the 
Queen was authorized to " ordain and publish such further 
Ceremonies and Rites, as may be most for the advancement 
of God's glory, the edifying of his Church, and the due 
reverence of Christ's holy mysteries and Sacraments." Now 
it had been long felt that some of the Lessons from the Old 



substance, with our Book of Common Prayer? Give the titles of two 
of the most important forms, and of the original form put forth by Calvin ? 
11. What special authority did the Act of Uniformity confer upon 
Queen Elizabeth? For what purpose did she exercise it? What was 
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Testament appointed for Sundays and Holy days were such 
as to be comparatively unedifying to ordinary hearers; and 
Ministers had been allowed to change them, at their discretion 
for others better calculated to benefit their people. In order 
to remove this liberty, which interfered in some sort with 
uniformity in the celebration of Divine Service, Archbishop 
Parker procured letters under the great Seal, dated Jan. 22. 
1560, instructing certain Commissioners to "peruse the order 
of Lessons throughout the year, and to cause new Calendars 
to be printed, whereby chapters of less edification may be 
removed, and others more profitable may supply their rooms." 
The Calendar and Table of Lessons, as re-adjusted, was ordered 
to be prefixed to subsequent editions of the Prayer Book; 
and " certain Godly prayers for sundry purposes," omitted from 
the end of Edward's first Book, to be restored. These Prayers 
have been again omitted in later times. [Strype : Life of 
Parker. Cardwell Doc. Ann. i. 55.] 

12. The efforts of the Puritans were in some degree 
paralysed by the energetic opposition of Elizabeth ; but on the 
accession of James I., their grievances were set forth in the 
Millenary Petition, so called from its professing to bear the 
signatures of more than a thousand of his Majesty's subjects 
and ministers, though the number did not really exceed 750. 
Objections against the discipline of the Church, as well as 
against her rites and formularies, formed the substance of the 
Petition ; and it was expected that the King's early education 
among the Presbyterian malcontents would be favourable to its 
success. It was this very circumstance, however, which disposed 
him rather to reject than accept their views. Their republican 
tendencies and seditious harangues were also against them ; and 



the date of the re-construction of the Calendar? What were restored 
to the Prayer Book at the same time with the issue of the new Table 
of Lessons? "Was this restitution permanent? 

12. What was the Millenary Petition f and was the designation 
correct ? Upon what did the petitioners rely for its acceptance ; and how 
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it was probably his own controversial temperament, far mora 
than his desire to ^'redeem the Church from such scandals afif 
both by Papists and Puritans were laid upon it," which 
induced him to comply with their request. Little cause indeed 
was there for the outcry raised. As far as the Liturgy was 
concerned, the petition objected to the use of the SurpUce, to 
lay-baptism, to Confirmation as superfluous, to priestly abso- 
lution, to Saints'-day services, to the reading of the Apocrypha* 
to bowing at the name of Jesus, to the sign of the cross in 
Baptism, to godfathers and godmothers, to the giving of the 
Ring in marriage, to the " longsomeness " of the daily servicei \ 
and to other matters of minor importance. In order to discuss 
the validity of these objections, the King held a conference at 
Hampton Court in January, 1604, at which there were present 
nine Bi^ops and aa many dignitaries of the Church on the one 
side, and four Puritan divines on the other. [Strype : Life of 
Whitgift. Cardwell: Conferences, sqq. 131. sqq.] 

13. The Bang presided at the Conference in person; and 
he was ready, he said, "to remove whatever had the word of 
Ood or good authority against it: but all that had no word 
of Qod against it, and all good authority for it, he would 
never take away." He first consulted the bishops, among whom 
were Whitgift and Bancroft, respecting certain points on which 
he required satisfaction; and he was early convinced that the 
Church of England regarded Confirmation merely as an Aposr 
tolical rite of great benefit, but with no Sacramental efficacy; 
that her Absolution had no resemblance to the Pope's pardons ; 
and that the adminislTation of Baptism by women or laymen 
was not permitted. After this private interview, the public 
discussion lasted three days ; and though most of the demands 



fax was it attended with success P To what may the King's compliance 
be probably attributed P Enumerate the principal objections alleged in 
the petition against the use of the Lituygy. What oourse did James 
adopt, and at what date ? 

18. Who presided at the Hampton Court Conferenoe? Upon what 
Iffftliminary topics did the King require and receive satisfSQctgioa? Hjwec 
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of the Puritans were rejected as unreasonable, some important 
points were conceded, and a revised translation of the Bible, 
resulting in our present authorised version, enjoined. As an 
instance of Puritan unreasonableness, it may be stated that 
they urged the suppression of the sign of the Cross in Baptism, 
after the example of the Brazen Serpent beaten to powder by 
Hezekiah ; and on the plea that, although its use had prevailed 
in the Church since the days of the Apostles, it had been 
perverted by the Papists to idolatrous purposes. To this 
objection, however, the King replied that the superstitious 
abuse of the sign did not detract from its laudable. and signi- 
ficant use. " I have lived," he said, " among these men, ever 
since I was ten years old ; and nothing has given me a greater 
aversion for their system, than their peremptorily disapproving 
every thing used by the Papists. For my part I knoT^ no way 
of avoiding the charge of novelty objected by the Papists, but 
by answering that we retain the primitive use of things, and 
only stand off from their own innovations; but Dr. Rainolds' 
argument would bring us to renounce the Trinity, and many 
other fundamental points of faith, because they are common to 
us and the Papists. They used to wear shoes aud stockings 
in times of Popery : has the Doctor therefore a mind to go 
bare-foot? Besides, I would know what resemblance there is 
between the Brazen Serpent, a material visible thing, and the 
sign of the Cross made in the air." Throughout the whole 
Conference indeed. His Majesty displayed great quickness of 
apprehension, much skill in controversy, and a shrewd dexterity 
in disentangUng difficulties. [Collier: Eccl. Hist. Cardwell: 
Conferences, uhi su'pra,'\ 

14. The most important changes resulting from the Con- 
ference were an addition to the rubric on Absolution of the 



long did the public discussion last ; and what was one of the most important 
results P Give an instance of the unreasonableness of the Puritan demands, 
and of His Majesty's sagacity in dealing with them. 

14. What were the most important points conceded by the Bishops 
at Hampton Court? By what authority was the Liturgy, thus amended. 
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words "Kemission of Sins;" of a CoUect at Morning and 
Evening Prayer, and an intercession in the Litany for the 
Royal Family ; the insertion of all the forms of Thanksgiving 
except the general one ; the completion of the Catechism by 
ajB&xing the explanation of the two Sacraments ; the prohibition 
of any but a lawful minister to administer Baptism ; and a few 
rubrical and other alterations. The use of the Liturgy, thus 
amended, was enjwned by Royal Proclamation, without reference 
either to Parliament or Convocation ; and in July of the same 
year (1604) a second Proclamation enforced conformity before, 
the last day of November next ensuing. It may be fairly 
doubted whether these changes possessed at tl^ time any valid 
sanction; although they have since been duly authorized. 
Power to revise seems to have been claimed by James under 
EHzabeth's Act of Uniformity ; but the Hberty therein given 
appertained to herself alone; and Convocation would scarcely 
be represented by the Bishops who attended the Conference. 
At the same time the amended Liturgy is distinctly recognized 
in the body of Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical^ compiled 
by Abp. Bancroft; for the purpose of confirming the decisions 
of the Hampton Court Conference, and ratified by the King, 
for himself, his heirs, and successors, after passing the Convo- 
cation of the Province of Canterbury before the end of the 
year 1604, and being accepted by that of York in the year 
following. Many of these Canons (cc. 4. 6. 14. 16. 27. 38. aL) 
enforce a reverential conformity to the form of Grod's worship 
by law established, with the use of its prescribed Order, Rites, 
and Ceremonies without omission or alteration; and the 80th 
Canon directs " the Churchwardens of every Church and Chapel 
to provide, at the charge of the Parish, the Book of Common 



brought into use ; and was that authority valid ? May not the sanction 
of Convocation be fairly implied in the promulgation of the Canons of 1604, 
which were drawn up in support of the decisions of the Conference ? By 
whom were the Canons framed ? B>efer to certain of the Canons whereby 
Conformity to the Liturgy is enforced. 
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Prayer, lately explained in some few points by His Majesty^s 
authority, at the furthest within two months after the publish- 
ing of these Constitutions." [Nicholl: C. P. Pref. Cardwell: 
Doc. Ann. i. 56. 60. Confer, p. 137. Bum : Eccl. Law. in. 415.] 
15. With the result of this Conference, the Nonconformists 
appeared to be tolerably satisfied ; but in the early part of the 
reign of Charles I., the strictness with which Laud enforced 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church, again kindled the 
flame of discontent, and the hostility of the House of Commons 
assumed a formidable aspect. At a somewhat later period an 
unfortunate attempt to force the English Liturgy into the 
Church of Scotland, led to the abolition of Episcopacy in that 
' country ; to the " Solemn League and Covenant," by which the 
people bound themselves to the preservation of the Presbyterian 
form of worship; and eventually to that fearful train of con- 
sequences which ended in the Great Rebellion. As the Liturgy 
pregnant with these fatal results, though never duly authorized 
as a national formulary, became at the union of the two 
Edngdoms the accredited Ritual of the Episcopal Church in 
communion with England, it may be proper to mention the 
principal points in which it differs from the English Prayer 
Book. Instead of adopting the revised forms, it closely followed, 
more especially in the administration of the Lord's Supper, the 
first Book of Edward VI. Thus the Prayer for the Church 
Militant and the Prayer of Consecration are nearly, and the 
words at the delivery of the Elements are precisely, the same 
as in that Book; the use of wafer-bread is permitted; and, 
besides some minor distinctions, the words of praise both before 
and after the Gospel, still repeated by many English congre- 
gations, are rubrically enjoined. Li the Daily Service, the 



15. How did the Nonoonformists accept the concessions of the Bishops 
after the Conference ? What gave rise to the discontent manifested in the 
early part of the reign of Charles I ? B>elate the consequences of the un- 
fortunate attempts to introduce the Prayer Book into Scotland. Enu- 
merate the principal points of difference between the Scotch and Englisb 
Prayer Books. 
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Bsalms, as well as the Epistles and Gospels, are taken from 
the new Translation; the 23rd Psalm is substituted for the 
Benedicite; the Athanasian Creed and the Litany are slightly 
altered ; and the term Priest is exchanged for Presbyter \ 
throughout. The Calendar exhibits the names of several Scottish 
6aint9; Apocryphal Lessons are with one exception discarded; 
and there are a few other peculiarities of less moment. 
[Clarendon: Hist, of the Rebellion, Book 11. Laud: Trials 
and Troubles, pp. 168. sqq. L'Estrange : Alliance of Div. 
Off. Short: Hist, of the Church of England, 11. p. 317.] 

16. To return to England, the course of events was no 
less disastrous in that country. The schismatic Puritans in- 
terrupted the performance of public worship with tumult and 
outrage ; and certain concessions, which a committee appointed 
by the House of Lords in 1641 were disposed to make, were 
frustrated by their unrelenting hostility. Li 1643, the Long 
Parliament passed an ordinance for convening an assembly of 
Divines at Westminster, for the purpose of effecting " a due 
and necessary reformation of the government and Liturgy of 
the Church." Almost to a man this Synod was pledged to 
the overthrow of Episcopacy; and their deliberations ended 
in the aboKtion of the Book of Common Prayer, for which 
they substituted a Directory for the public worship of God to 
be observed in all Churches within the Kingdom. This 
Directory came into general use by an Ordinance of the Par- 
liament in the beginning of the year l645. It is not a 
prescribed form of Prayer, but a manual of directions for the 
public worship of God, leaving all but the formal outHne of 
the Service to the discretion of the Minister; who, having 
commenced with an extempore prayer, is directed to read from 
the Canonical Scriptures such chapters of either Testament, 
or such Psalms, as he may see fit; and then to preach the 



16. State the purpose for which the Assembly of Divines was conferred 
at Westminster in 1643 ; the temper of that Synod ; and the result of their 
deliberations. When did the Directory oome in use P Describe it both 
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Word, with prayer again both before and after his Sermon. 
Neither the Creed nor the Ten Commandments are recited; 
Kneeling is not enjoined throughout; and the Holy Com- 
munion is administered collectively, " Take ye ; eat ye." Private 
Baptism, Sponsors, the sign of the Cross, the Wedding Ring, 
and Communion of the Sick are discontinued ; Saints' , days 
are abolished; and no religious service is allowed to solemnize 
the Burial of the Dead. Nevertheless the directions to the 
Minister are, for the most part, sound and judicious; and 
the work is unquestionably the result of much serious reflexion 
and industrious zeal. In the month of August following its 
promulgation, a second Ordinance prohibited the use of the 
Prayer Book even in private famiUes; and all copies found 
in Churches were ordered to be given up under heavy penalties. 
Henceforward the Puritanical faction encreased in power, till 
episcopacy was abjured, the Church overthrown, the King 
murdered, and a godless tyranny exercised over the persons 
and consciencies of men, even more intolerable than Romanism 
itself. [Collier : Eccl. Hist. viii. Cardwell : Confer. Hall : Rel. 
Lit. Introd. Clay : C. P. Ulust. in Append.] 

17. At the Restoration, the Prayer Book came at once into 
use, since its abolition by the Long Parliament, from want of 
the Royal confirmation, was acknowledged to have been illegal. 
Public declarations had indeed been issued by the king, both 
before and after his return, that no man should be disquieted for 
holding any opinions in matters of religion, which did not tend 
to disturb the peace of the kingdom; but he resisted the im- 
portunities of the Presbyterian party, who urged him to abstain 
from the use of the Prayer Book in the Chapel Royal, and to 
prevent his Chaplains from wearing the surplice ; while he gave 



in substance and character. What followed upon its promulgation ; and 
what was the nature of the crisis in which the ascendancy of the Puritans 
eventually terminated ? 

17. TJpon what principle did the Liturgy come again into use at the 
Restoration? Give some account of the proceedings in the beginning 
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them liberty to use what form of service they chose, he would 
not, he said, be debarred from that which he thought the best in 
the world ; neither would he discountenance by his own practice 
the maintenance of what had always been considered a decent 
ecclesiastical habit, to the detriment of the good old order 
of the Church in which he had been bred. At the same time, 
since some exceptions had been made to the Liturgy of the 
Church of England by the Presbyterians, an equal number of 
learned divines of both persuasions, should be appointed to revise 
the same, and to make such alterations as should be thought 
necessary. The Bishops were averse from disquieting the repose 
of the Church by entertaining the objections' for the most part 
frivolous and unreasonable, of private individuals ; but they con- 
sented nevertheless to a review of the Prayer Book, if the Bang 
thought fit; and accordingly in the spring of the year 1661, 
a commission was issued to 42 divines, — 12 principals and 9 
assistants on either side, — ^with instructions " to review the Book 
of Conmion Prayer, and to make additional forms in Scripture 
phrase suited to the nature of the several parts of worship ; com- 
paring the same with the most antient Liturgies which have 
been used in the Church in the primitive and purest times : 
to take into serious consideration the several directions, rules, 
and forms of prayer, and to advise and consult upon the same, 
and the several objections and exceptions which shall now be 
raised against them : and if occasion be, to make such reasonable 
and necessary alterations, corrections, and amendments therein, 
as shall be agreed upon to be needful and expedient for the giving 
satisfaction unto tender consciences; but avoiding, as much as 
may be, all unnecessary alterations of the forms and Liturgy 
wherewith the people are already acquainted, and have so long 
received in the Church of England." [Collier : Eccl. H. viii. 
Cardwell Conferences, pp. 252. sqq. P. Hall : Kel. Lit. Intr.] 



of the reign of Charles II., which led to the final revision of the Prayer 
Book. State clearly the principles upon which the Commissioners were 
instructed to proceed at the Conference appointed for this purpose. 
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18. When the conference was opened in the apartments of 
the master of the Hospital of the Savoy, Dr. Sheldon, Bishop of 
London, the Episcopalians announced their readiness to abandon 
any rites or ceremonies, which should be shewn to be either 
sinful or improper; and the Presbyterians were requested to 
bring in their objections in writing, as the safer method, and in 
order to their receiying distinct answers in writing also. It was 
with an ill grace that they assented to this reasonable proposi- 
tion ; but the exceptions, eighteen in number, were at length 
brought in. They insisted generally upon the removal of every- 
thing respecting which scruples had been entertained; that no 
obligation should I5e imposed in any case whatever; and that 
the sign of the cross in baptism, the ring in marriage, kneeling 
at the sacrament, and the use of the surpHce, should be abrogated 
altogether, or be regarded as matters of indifference. They 
farther demanded that the Liturgy should assume a more con- 
nected form, and the collects be lengthened ; that the responses 
and all similar divisions in the Liturgy should be discontinued ; 
that extemporary prayer should be permitted at the discretion of 
the minister; that Saint's days should be abolished; that the 
Communion service should not be read from the altar ; that the 
term regenerate should be erased from the baptismal services; 
and that the Apocrypha should not be read in Churches ; with 
some other items of less moment. Li a word, they excepted 
against the Liturgy as defective in some respects, and adding to 
the word of God in others ; as being too much wrapped in 
generals ; as doing violence to tender consciences ; and as adopt- 
ing a standard of devotion too high and exclusive for members of 
the Church at large. The answers of the Episcopalians to par- 
ticular objections will be given in due course ; as also their 
reasons for rejecting many frivolous conceits and unreasonable 
cavils. As to the defects and redundancies charged upon the 



18. With what overture did the Bishops commence the Conference; 
and how did the Presbyterians receive it? When and where was the 
Conference heldP What were the demands which the Presbyterians 
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Litirfgy, they prored that the former did not exist, at least in 
certain specified instances, snch as the alleged absence of a 
prayer for God's assistance and acceptance ; and that, mth regard 
to the latter, regulations nnder human authority for the preserva- 
tion of decency and order, so far from being an addition to the 
word of God, were expressly commanded therein. To the com- 
plaint that the Liturgy turned too much upon generals, as in 
praying to do God's will and to be kept from evil, they replied 
that the Lord's Prayer as well as the Liturgy must be reformed 
to meet the case ; and that the mention of particular sins, from 
which some people are free, would be unsuitable to a mixed 
congregation. Li answer to the demand for the removal of 
those rules which impose the use of external forms, as signing 
with the cross, kneeling at the Lord's Supper and other cere- 
monial observances, they afiBrmed that in such matters the scandal 
is not given, but taken; and that St. Paul (1 Cor, xi. 16.) 
rebukes those who refuse to comply with the convenient and 
significant usages of the Church as contentious and profane. 
That the Offices of the Church are framed on the assumption 
that all who use them are Christians indeed and not in name 
only, liiey argued to be not only necessary and of course, but one 
of their pecuhar beauties ; for, whereas the Church cannot ex- 
clude from her worship those self-deceivers who pray unworthily, 
she speaks in the language of faith in behalf of all who partake 
of her ordinances; just as St Paul includes among the saints 
in Eome and Galatia many who, from their vices or irregularities, 
could not be properly so designated. [Collier and CardweU, 

19. Not only from the very nature of the Presbyterian 
demands, frivolous for the most part, and opposed to Catholic 
usage, but from the presumptuous proposal of Baxter to substi- 



made with reference to Liturgical reform ; and how did the Bishops reply, 
generally, to their exceptions and objections ? 

19. Which of the Presbyterians was prominently engaged on the 
Presbyterian ddeP Did not he make a proposal calculated to prevent 



\ 

I 
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tute a Liturgy of his own, it is not very surprising that the 
conference " could not come to any harmony." This " Reforma- 
tion of the Liturgy " was accompanied with a " Petition for 
Peace," which urged its adoption equalty with the Prayer Book 
at the discretion of the Minister; requiring also that there 
should be freedom from subscription, oaths, and ceremonies ; and 
that Orders conferred by Parochial Pastors, should be deemed 
valid; vdth other demands which no conscientious Church- 
man could possibly concede. The Liturgy itself, said to have 
been compiled in about a fortnight, and with " leisure too short 
for the doing of it with that accurateness which a business of 
that nature doth require," is a confused and ill-digested medley 
of Scripture texts loosely thrown together, with little regard to 
order or elegance of composition. Thus it was but too manifest, 
that the object of the Non-conformists was the utter subversion 
of the established Liturgy : yet the Bishops, inflexibly determined 
as they were to uphold in their integrity the antient services 
agreed nevertheless to delegate three on each side to examine 
the papers which had been exchanged. Disorderly interruptions, 
however, and harsh personalities rendered all discussion fruitless ; 
and after the vain suggestion of other expedients for the adjust- 
ment of differences, the Conference, which the Commission had 
limited to a duration of four calendar months, died out. Stilly 
whatever concessions could be made without compromising the 
dignity of the Church of England by reckless innovation, the 
Bishops were wiUing to grant. Convocation was sitting when 
the Conference broke up; and the proposed changes were sub- 
mitted to its approval. These, with some additional alterations, 
were adopted, and having obtained the sanction of Parliament, 



rather than produce a satisfactory settlement of the subjects in debate f 
What were the title and character of the Baxterian Liturgy ; and what 
was the nature of the "Petition" which accompanied it? What was 
the result to which the general tendency of the Savoy Conference 
naturally led? Were not certain alterations in the Liturgy conceded 
nevertheless; and what was the date of the new Act of Uniformity 
which gave effect to the Prayer Book thus finally established. 
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the new Act of Uniformity (13 & 14 Car. II. c. 4.) received the 
royal assent on the 19th of May, 1662. [Collier, Cardwell, 
Hall.] 

#0. Of the improvements thus introduced, the most im- 
portant were an improved arrangement of the Psalms for the 
daily service ; a change of some of the Lessons for others more 
appropriate and edifying, and the use of the authorized version 
of the Bible, except in the Psalms and the Decalogue ; the 
Calendar completed by the insertion of Lessons for Feb. 29; 
the commencement of the Evening Service made to correspond 
with that of the Morning ; the removal of the five prayers, 
then at the end of the Litany, to the end of the offices for 
Morning and Evening Prayer; the insertion of the prayers for 
the Ember weeks, for the Parhament, for all conditions of men, 
and the Greneral Thanksgiving ; some of the Collects altered, 
with the addition or substitution of others entirely new; the 
direction for one or other of the two exhortations to Communion 
to be read on the Sunday, or some hoHday before instead of 
at the time of its administration, and for notice to be given 
by communicants beforehand ; the admonition against Transub- 
stantiation; some trifling additions to the Office for PubHc 
Baptism, and the introduction of that of Adults, which " by 
the growth of Anabaptism had now become necessary, and 
may be always useful for the baptizing of new converts to 
the faith ; " the addition of the Prayers to be used at Sea, 
and of the five last prayers in the Visitation of the Sick ; 
and, not to specify numerous rubrical and other changes of 
minor importance, the annexation of the particular services 
for the anniversaries of the Papists' Conspiracy, the Martyrdom 
of King Charles I., and the Birth and Return of King Charles II. 
These State Services, as printed in 1662, had the sanction of 
Convocation and the Crown; but not, at least not directly, 



20. Enumerate the principal alterations introduced at this last review. 
State the authority by which the State Services were enjoined, and have 
been discarded. 
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that of Parliament : — only so far indeed as that the days, 
on which they were wont to he used, Nov. 5, Jan. 30, and 
May 29, were enjoined by Statute (3 Jac. I. c. i. 12. Car, IE. 
cc. 14. 30.) to be religiously observed. The mutilated fowns, 
as printed in later editions of the Prayer Book, have rested 
only on the inadequate authority of a Royal Proclamation; 
and upon no other sanction does the Office for the Sovereign's 
Accession, the only one now retained, rest at all. It is un- 
necessary to say more than that the same authority removed 
all of them, except the last, from their place as an appendix 
to the Liturgy above two years ago by warrant of the Queen 
in Council dated Jan. 17. 1859. While the former however, 
having somewhat of a tendency to foster poHtical animosities, 
were little suited to the temper of the times, the day of the 
Sovereign's accession has not only been rehgiously observed 
from the Reformation downward, but the observance accords 
with the primitive practice of all Christian States. [Cardwell: 
Confer, uhi supra. Percival : State Services with Documents.] 

21. A mere glance at the above alterations — without 
speaking of verbal and other minor amendments amounting 
to nearly 600 — will clearly show that the ccwiciliatory spirit 
of the Bishops in Conference was little heeded in Convocation, 
where the demands of the Presbyterians were altogether dis- 
regarded. Tlie unreasonable cavils of the party, and th« 
intemperate language of Baxter, had abundantiy proved the 
uselessness of concession ; and accordingly nothing was conceded. 
Some of the changes, as the substitution in several instances 
of Priest for Minister, and Church for Congregation; but more 
especially the rubric pronouncing the salvation of baptized 
infants, were exceedingly distasteful to the dissentients ; and 
the revision as a whole, so offended them, that the House 
of Lords was moved, on their behalf, to disallow the changes 



81. Did Ck)nvocation adopt the concessions made by the Bish(^ in 
Ck)nference ? How were the Dissenters affected by the general tendeocy 
of the changes introduced? What was the nature of the alteration 
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made in Convocation, and to fall back upon the Prayer Book 
of 1604. Of course nothing was taken by this move; and 
Churchmen at the present day may well be grateful for that 
soimd judgment and determined resolution which preserved to 
them, not only unimpaired, but improved, their reformed 
Liturgy. The reviewers speak thus, in their Preface, of their 
wm and motives : — "Of the sundry alterations proposed to 
us, we have rejected all such as were either of dangerous 
consequence, or else of no consequence at all, but utterly 
frivolous and vain. But such alterations as seemed to us 
in any degree requisite or expedient, we have willingly assented 
unto, and not enforced so to do by any strength of argument; 
for we are fuUy persuaded in our own judgments, and we 
here profess it to the world, that the book, as it stood before 
established by law, does not contain in it any thing contrary 
to the word of Gk)d, or to sound doctrine, or which a godly 
man may not with a good conscience use. Our general aim 
ther^ore in this undertaking, was not to gratify this or that 
party in any of their unreasonable demands, but to do that, 
which to our best imderstandings, we conceived might most 
tend to the preservation of peace and unity in the Church ; 
the procuring of reverence, and exciting of piety and devotion 
in the public worship of God; and the cutting off occasion 
from tiiem that seek occasion of cavil or quarrel against the 
Liturgy of the Church." In all probability the Preface, from 
which the above extract is abridged, with most of the alterations 
and additions to which it alludes, is due to the judgment and 
taste of Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln; assisted no doubt by 
the suggestions of the other eminent divines engaged in the 
Conference. It is now impossible to assign their rightful 
claims to each individual; but in the proper place justice, as 
far as may be, will be done to all. [Cardwell. — Walton : 
Life of Sanderson.] 



admitted and rejected, as described in the Preface to the Prayer Book P 
By whom is the Pre&oe said to havie been written ? 
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22. Such was the last revision of the Prayer Book. Under 
James II. and William III. considerable zeal was displayed 
in favour of a " Scheme of Comprehension," by which it was 
imagined that vast numbers would be brought back into the 
bosom of the Church; and a commission was appointed in 
1689, to take the matter into consideration. The Commissioners 
met in the Jerusalem Chamber; and a very general feeling 
prevailed among them to make considerable concessions to the 
Nonconformists, but such violent disputes respecting the altera- 
tions proposed arose in Convocation, that they were at length 
abandoned in despair. Since that time projects of Liturgical 
emendation have occasionally been put forth ; based however 
upon principles of innovation or destruction, which have rendered 
all hopes of conciliation preposterous and vain. Concession 
is demanded by those who claim all and give nothing. Even 
now there is a cry, which has been stilled rather than silenced, 
for a reform of the .Prayer Book, on the plea that the Daily 
Services are too long, and all the Occasional Offices more or 
less objectionable, as being a " compromise " for the sake of 
winning the Romanists imder Elizabeth, the Puritans under 
James, and the Presbyterians under Charles. Hence the 
proposal that three Services should be framed out of the 
existing materials, and the Psalms re-distributed accordingly; 
that Clergymen should be allowed to use one of them, or 
portions of one of them, as each may think suitable to the 
wants of his flock, without any rigid exaction of uniformity; 
that all repetitions should be omitted, the Calendar and Rubrics 
revised, all doubtful expressions removed, grammatical errors 
and antique words corrected, the Athanasian Creed wholly or 
in part expunged, and the Occasional Offices remodelled. The 
proposal also demands freedom from Subscription, as in the 
days of Jewel and Hooker; the repeal of obsolete canons; 



22. Give a brief sketch of attempts subsequently made to alter the 
Prayer Book. Upon what grounds, and to what extent, have proposals 
been recently made for a revision of our formularies ? Give your reasons 
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and reduction of the rest into harmony with present usage. 
Now, to speak of the Liturgy only, it may be readily granted, 
if a revision could be undertaken by common consent in a 
spirit of loyalty to the Church, that some changes might be 
advantageously introduced; but the unfriendly and meddling 
temper of the times suggests a caution that, although the 
Prayer Book may not be perfect or incapable of improvement, 
it is THser to be content with what we have, than to sacrifice 
Catholic safeguards to a questionable expediency. It is alto- 
gether improbable that Theological differences, which did not 
originate with the Prayer Book, would be extinguished by its 
revision. If, in its present form, it does not fully express the 
sentiments of every Churchman, it does so more nearly than 
can be expected from a new one; not to mention that multi- 
tudes, who are more deeply affected by its devotional forms 
than by articles and creeds, would regret the loss of what 
they have long cherished, and that all history is opposed to 
the belief that any concessions whatsoever will conciHate dissent. 
Moreover, the Clergy of the present day are pledged to the 
Liturgy, as it stands; so that it were a manifest injustice to 
those, whose opinions square with an interpretation more or 
less stringent of existing forms, to introduce what few might 
welcome, but the many would disclaim. As to the shortening 
of the services, it would be more likely than otherwise, in a 
large majority of instances, to give offence. At all events 
the substance of the Prayer Book must remain inviolate; and 
each office might then, under fixed regulations to preserve 
uniformity, be used as, what they are in fact, separate services. 
Used, however, without intermission, the Morning Prayer, 
Litany, and Communion, do not reach the tedious length of th© 
Matins of the olden time ; and it has been well remarked that 



why the proposed modifications would be scarcely practicable, and far 
jfrom desirable? How would the Clergy be affected thereby? To what 
extent might a curtailment of the Church Service be admissible ? Does 
their present length afford any real ground for complaint ? 
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" the time spent on our knees on Sunday, (which, be it remem* 
bered, is too much become by the habits of the people the 
only day of public devotion,) is not at all too long for those 
who are in earnest about saving their souls; and that the 
whole period of the Service may be much more safely abridged, 
if abridged it must needs be, by some restraint on the Pulpit 
than on the Prayers." [Hooker: Eccl. Pol. v. 32. 3, 4. 
Blunt : Parish Priest, Lect. v.] • 

23. Before quitting this subject, it may be proper to advert 
briefly to the argument built upon the changes introduced into 
the American Prayer Book, to the efiFect that like changes 
might, with as little danger, be made in our own. The two 
cases are widely diflferent. Shortly after the declaration of 
American Independence, a Convention was held for the purpose, 
among other things, of adapting the English Book of Common 
Prayer to the circumstances of the new republic. Together 
with those alterations which the Revolution had rendered 
obviously necessary, some of those recommended by the English 
Commission of 1689 were adopted; and if it were now for the 
first time proposed to prepare a Liturgy for England, it might 
be well perhaps to modify certain forms and expressions against 
which objections have been raised. The Liturgy however, which 
England already possesses, not only rests as a whole upon the 
testimony of ages, but is deeply rooted in the affections of the 
people ; so that the sanction of long usage stands in the way 
of those innovations of which an infant nationality would admit. 
Still, with some few exceptions, the changes made by the 
Convention were simply analogous to those which have been 
occasionally required to adapt our own Prayer Book to the 
circumstances of the times. Thus the union with Ireland called 



23. The changes introduced into the American Prayer Book have been 
alleged to prove that like changes might without danger be made in our 
own:— is there any analogy between the two cases? To what class of 
alterations in our own Prayer Book do most of the American changes 
assimilate? Give instances, with dates. 
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for «a addition to the title (40 Geo. III. c. 38.) ; several new 
Tables were inserted in the Calendar in conformity with an act 
of ParHament (24 Geo. II. c. 23.) passed in 1751, " for regu^ 
lating the commencement of the year" with reference to the 
change of style ; and the direction respecting the pubHcation of 
Banns of Marriage was removed from the rubric after the NicenQ 
Creed by an act (26 Geo. II. c. 33.) passed in 1753. 

24. It remains, in conclusion, to remark that every minister 
of the Church of England is bound to an undeviating use of 
the Book of Common Prayer, by subscription to the 36th Canon, 
by a solenm declaration that he "will conform to the Liturgy 
of the United Church of England and Ireland, as it is now by 
law established;" and by his ordination vow. The use of the 
Liturgy is also most stringently enforced, as already noticed, 
by many of the Canons of 1604; and the several Acts of 
Uniformity, all of which are still in force, bind " all and singular 
ministers in any Cathedral, Collegiate or Parish Church or 
Chapel, to say and use the Morning Prayer, Evening Prayer, 
celebration and administration of both the Sacraments, and all 
other Public and Common Prayer in such order and form as 
is mentioned in the Book of Common Prayer annexed" to the 
Act passed in 1662. Hence the concurrence of Civil and 
Ecclesiastical authority gives weight to the obligation which 
the Clergy undertake ; and by disobedience they " incur a double 
guilt, and offend God two ways, both as supreme Governor <rf 
the world, and as King of the Church." And well does the 
Liturgy of the Churdb of England merit their reverence and 
regard ; characterized as it is by warmth of devotion expressed 
in a dignified simplicity of language. Its pecuHar excellence 
consists in its being a reasonable service, selected from th© 
accumulated piety of ages, and so constructed that a whole 
congregation, always in the spirit, and frequently in the very 



24. By what obligations is an undeviating adherence to the use of the 
Prayer Book in public worship bound upon the Clergy? What is the 
nature of these obligations ? Describe briefly the characteristio featurea 
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words of Scripture, may with one mind and one mouth glorify 
their common God and Saviour. There is a variety in the 
service, and in the several attitudes of sitting, standing, and 
kneeling, that prevents fatigue, and keeps the attention alive 
and active. The prayers embrace at once every private want 
and pubKc blessing; they are full without being prolix, and 
devout without fanaticism. In a word, " there is no necessary 
prayer," to use the words of Bp. Blackall, " that is not in the 
Liturgy, but one, which is this ; — ^that God would vouchsafe to 
\ continue the Liturgy itself in use, honour and veneration, in 
the Church for ever: and I doubt not," he adds, "but that 
all wise, sober, and good Christians will give it their Amm^ 
Indeed there is scarcely one of the old Divines who has not 
given his testimony in favour of the Book of Conmion Prayer; 
and not only Churchmen, who are generally supposed to be 
imbued with Puritan predilections, but almost all the most 
eminent Dissenters have eulogised its merits. Thus the Eev. 
W. Cams affirms that after returning from a long attendance 
on the Presbyterian Services to the use of our Liturgy, he was 
"perfectly astonished at the vast superiority of our mode of 
worship, and felt it an inestimable privilege that we possess a 
form of sound words, so adapted in every respect to the wants 
and desires of all who worship in spirit and in truth." And 
thus again, Robert Hall, in speaking of the Prayer Book, says 
that "the EvangeHcal purity of its sentiments, the chastened 
fervor of its devotion, and the majestic simplicity of its language, 
have combined to place it in the very first rank of uninspired 
compositions." [Bum: Eccl. Law, ni. 411. Barrow: Works 
III. p. 288. Cams : Life of Simeon, p. 114.] 



by which the Prayer Book is distinguished. Shew that the most 
didnterested testimony has been given to our Liturgy by writers of all 
shades of opinion. 



CHAPTER III. 

Of EiTBS aiyi Ceremonies; of the Eubrics; and of 
Ecclesiastical Obnambnts, and Vestbosnts. 

1. In giving directions with respect to ministering in the 
congregation, St Panl, as abeady noticed (i. 2.), enjoins that 
all things be done to edifying^ and, to that end, decently and 
in order (1 Cor, xiv. 26. 40.). Hence the obvious necessity of 
Bites and Ceremonies in the public worship of GJod. By Rites 
are meant certain prescribed ordinances {prjra), and by Cere- 
monies (from the obsolete word cerus = sanctus), certain sacred 
observances, appointed by human authority, as distinguished 
from sacramentSj of which it is an essential requisite that they 
are ordained by Christ himself Thus Confirmation, Marriage, 
Ordination, are Bites; attitude, gesture, and actions of signi- 
ficant import, as kneeling, bowing at the name of Jesus, giving 
the ring in Marriage, and signing with the cross in Baptism, 
are Ceremonies, As these last are merely accessories, not 
essentials of Beligion, they have been denounced by some as 
milawful, on the plea, that nothing ought to be appointed in 
the Church, which is not expressly commanded in the Word 
of God. Let the Church of Grod in the time of Christ serve 
for an example. At the celebration of the Passover, the host 
ungirded to wash the feet of his guests; and on their great 
festivals the Jews fasted till the sixth hour. Neither of these 
ceremonial acts are enjoined in Scripture; but they were 



1. What are St. Paul's directions with respect to ministering in the 
congregation; and what is the obvious inference which they suggest? 
Give the meaning and derivation of the terms Bite and Ceremony; and 
shew in what they differ from a Sacrament. Adduce examples of each. 
On what plea have they been deemed unlawful ? Shew from the example 
of Christ and his Apostles, with reference to ceremonial acts under the 
Old Covenant, that the objection is invalid. In what light are EUes and 
Geremoniea regarded by the Churches of England and Bome respectively ? 
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observed by our Lord and his Apostles without reproof. (John 
xiii. 4, 5; Acts ii. 15; x. 9.) K indeed the Church of 
England, like that of Eome, regarded Ceremonies not merely 
as condudve to order and edification but essential to Salvation, 
the plea might be better maintained. [Hooker: Eccles. Pol. 
III. 6. 1.] 

2. The "power to decree Eites and Ceremonies" rests 
with the Church (Art. XX.) ; and " every particular or national 
Church hath authority to ordain, change, and abolish Cere- 
monies, ordained only by man's authority," (Art. XXXIV.): 
nor is it necessary, in order to maintain the unity of the 
Church CathoHc, that the prevailing usages and customs be 
every where alike. Thus Gregor. M. ad Leand. Epist. 41. In 
una fide nihil officii sanctcB Ecclesice consuetudo diversa. For 
the exercise of this power vested in the Church, the Scriptural 
authorities are such as St. Paul's injunction to Titus to set in 
order the things that were wanting {Tit, i. 5.); the many 
directions in ritual matters laid down in the Epistles (1 Cor, 
xi. 4, 5; xiv. 34; Heb. xiii. 17; 1 Pet, iv. 11.); the Scriptural 
sanction of certain attitudes in devotion (Lake xxii. 41 ; Acts 
irii. 60 ; Eph, iii. 14 ; Phil, ii. 10.) ; and the authority exercised 
by the Apostles and elders in council {Acts xv. 6. sqq. ; 
xvi. 4, 5.) both in regard to matters of faith, and to the 
external discipHne of the Church. It is however, obviously 
essential that Eites and Ceremonies, of which the sole object 
is to conduce to order and decency in public worship, should 
be neither frivolous, superstitious, or schismatical ; and it is 
expressly provided by the Articles of the Church of England 
that they shall not be "contrary to God's word written." 
(Art. XX.) Of those observed in the Christian Church before 



2. Where does the power of ordaining, changing, and abolishing Bites 
and Ceremonies rest? Quote a passage from the Epistles of Gregory the 
Great to the effect that they are not of necessity every where alike. Adduce 
Scriptural authorities for the exercise of the power of ordaining ceremonies, 
as vested in the Church. Is there any limitation of this power ? What 
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the Refonnation, the compilers of the Prayer Book retained 
some, and rejected or modified others. They steered a middle 
course hetween superstition and corruption on the one hand, 
and unnecessary innovation on the other. Thus, in the Preface, 
a distinction is made hetween Ceremonies originally introduced 
with a good design, which it was merely necessary to rescue 
from ahuse and misconception, and those which were essentially 
useless or mischievous. And surely such things as "be not 
done against the Scripture, although no Scripture do command 
them," the Church in her discretion may enjoin. [Hooker : 
E. P. ni. 7. 2; V. 30. 2, 3. Bingham: Ant. C. C. 11. '6. 1; 
XVI. 1. 15.] 

3. Obedience to the Rites and Ceremonies of ar Church is 
binding on its members on the principle of ^^ submission to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake " (1 Pet, ii. 13.), 
and of promoting that uniformity of worship which constitutes 
the very essence of the Communion of Saints. Thus, in the 
original Preface, the compilers of the Prayer Book justly observe 
.that, "although the keeping or omitting of a ceremony, in 
itself considered, is but a small thing; yet the wilful and 
contemptuous transgression and breaking of a common order 
and discipline is no small offence before God." Hence they 
" had good hope " that the result of their labours, having been 
"by the Convocations of both Provinces with great diligence 
examined and approved, would be also well accepted and 
approved by all sober, peaceable, and truly conscientious sons 
of the Church of England." True it is that since this Preface 
was written, many of the Ceremonies enjoined or allowed iiji 
1549 have been omitted, as will appear in due course, from 
subsequent revisions of the Liturgy, so that, in retaining it a9 



was the oourse piursued at the Eeformation with regard to the ceremonies 
previously in use ? How do the compilers of the Prayer Book speak on 
the subject ? 

8. Upon what principles is obedience to Bites and Ceremonies binding 
upon the members of a Church ? How, and to what end, does the original 
Pre£ace to the Prayer Book speak of the nature of disobedience? To 
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an appendix to their own Preface, the reviewers of 1662 can 
have intended its application to those only, which, being still 
enjoined by the Church, continue to bind its members. To 
the observance of all these the Clergy in particular, and every 
Churchman as far as possible, is conscientiously bound; nor 
can any individual member of a Church "presume to appoint 
or alter any public or common order in Christ's Church, except 
he be lawfully called and authorized thereunto." Every regu- 
lation might, in such case, be disputed and set aside in turn 
by those "who oppose their methinketh to the orders of the 
Church," instead of "following with all humility the ways of 
peace, and obeying in the very next degree unto Grod the 
voice of the Church in which they live." It has been objected 
indeed that St. Paul would have "every one fally persuaded 
in his own mind " respecting ordinances which ought or ought 
not to be observed; but it is only in matters which have not 
been decided by competent authority that the Apostle allows 
private judgment (Rom, xiv. 5. 23.) to decide. When there is 
a power to control, he maintains that " whosoever resisteth the 
power resisteth the ordinance of God;" and strongly rebukes 
those who are "contentious and despise the Church of God." 
(Rom. xiii. 2; 1 Cor, xi. 16. 22.) In such matters Private 
Judgment may err, and is much more likely to err than the 
Church at large : and the laws of the Church " God dcrtih 
himself in such sort authorize that to despise them is to 
despise Him." [Hooker: E. P iii. 9. 3; iv. 1. 22; v. 71. 7.] 

4. The Eites and Ceremonies of the Church of England, 
as indicated in the Title to the Prayer Book, are implied or 
specified in her formularies ; and marked out in the Rubrics, 
and in the Tables prefixed to the Daily Service. By Rubrics 



what extent is this Preface at present held good ? Why can no individual 
member of a Church presume to tamper with its Bites and Ceremonies? 
What is St Paul's teaching respecting ordinances which ought or ought 
not to be observed ? 

4. Where are the Eites and Ceremonies of the Church of England to 
be finnd? What do you mean by Rubrics; and what is the origin of 
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are meant the various directions, pointing ont the place, time, 
and manner of performing the various offices ; and the term is 
derived from the custom, which formerly prevailed, of printing 
these directions {rubris Uteris) in red letters, like the titles of 
the Eoman Laws. In some recent editions of the Liturgy, 
the custom has heen revived. Now, as the Ruhrics are clearly 
considered in the Preface as an inseparable portion of the 
Book of Common Prayer, the Clergy are bound by their oaths 
and subscriptions, by the Canon and Statute Law, to conform 
to them in their public ministrations, as far as conformity is 
practicable, and tends to edification. The obligation is not 
indeed so strict as to admit of no possible relaxation, and it is 
scarcely reasonable to suppose that such extreme exactness is 
required, as to make it a point of conscience to adhere, in 
every case, to the very letter of a Rubric, in which a change 
of circumstances, and the habits of the times, may have rendered 
certain alterations either necessary or expedient. On doubtftil 
points, it rests with the bishop of the diocese to determine 
the manner "how to understand, do, and execute the things" 
contained in the Prayer Book; but as the contrary decisions 
of different bishops would necessarily disturb the uniformity of 
public worship, it were well if the practice, which has so long 
generally prevailed, were taken as the rule, at least till com- 
petent authority shall have removed all reasonable ground of 
disputation. It were surely better " to observe the usual customs 
of the Diocese we live in, or the particular Churches in which 
we serve," than by the introduction of novelties, or the revival 
of usages grown obsolete, and connected in the popular mind 
with the corrupt and superstitious formalities of the Church of 
Rome, to create distrust, dissension, and disturbance in congre- 
gations disinclined to accept them, [Sharp : Rubrics and Canons, 

« 

the term ? Are not the Clergy bound to abide strictly by the Bubrical 
direotions ? Is the obligation so strict as to admit of no relaxation ? To 
whom does the appeal he in doubtful oases ; and what seems to be the best 
practical guide, where the sense of a Rubric is ambiguous ? 
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pp. 6. 12, &c. Blunt: Parish Priest, Lect. x. Benson: Rubrics 
and Canons, pp. 15. sqq.] 

5. Closely connected with the Ceremomes of Public Wor- 
ship is the use of Ecclesiastical Ornaments and Vestments; 
and recent unhappy differences have surrounded the subject, 
interesting in itself, with doubts and difficulties. According to 
the Rubric of 1662, by which we are now guided, " such 
Ornaments of the Church and of the Ministers thereof, at all 
times of their ministration, are to be retained in use, as were 
in this Church of England, by the authority of Parliament, 
in the second year of the reign of King Edward VI." In the 
Prayer Books of James and Elizabeth the Rubric is substan- 
tially the same, except that " the authority of Parliament " is 
there limited by the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity, which, 
confirming those of her predecessors in the main, specifies no 
Ornaments whatsoever, but merely empowers the Queen to 
"order both the Ornaments of the Church and the Ministers 
thereof." By her sanction, therefore, impressed upon thifl 
Rubric, which is still literally in force, the Ornaments at 
present enjoined are not those which were in use after the 
revision of the Liturgy in the Jlfth, but those of the second 
year of Edward, when the Injunctions of 1547 regulated the 
service of the original Prayer Book; and the distinction is 
Tery significant of the change which had taken place in the 
views of the English Reformers during the early part of the ' 
reign of Elizabeth. At the latter date no Ornaments were 
allowed in the Church with the exception of a Font, a Table, 
and a linen cloth to be laid upon it at the time of the 
Communion only; whereas in the year defined by the Rubric 
many Ornaments were recognized, of which the revival at 
•present, though legal perhaps, is scarcely prudent. Such were 



6. Quote the Eubric of 1662, by which the Ornaments of the Church 
■and the Clergy are now regulated. By which of Edward's two Books are 
we accordingly guided; and of what is the selection significant? What 
Omamenta were allowed by the second Prayer Book of 1552, as distin- 
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the " two lights upon the High Altar, emblematic of Christ 
being the true light of the world ; " the Sedilia in Churches 
where more than one Clergyman seldom officiates ; the Piscina^ 
the Fald-stool, the Credence-table, &c. The simple fact that 
these Ornaments have been allowed to fall into disuse, with 
the tacit consent of the Sovereign, is, pro tanto, an argument 
that there is no legal necessity for their adoption. How far, 
under existing circumstances, it may be advisable or otherwise 
to reproduce them, is a point of doubtful disputation. The 
following are the Ornaments which are essential to the devout 
and orderly performance of Divine Service: — ^the Pulpit; the 
Reading-desk, with Bible and Prayer Book; the Communion 
Table, with its coverings, and Service Books, Paten, ChaUice, 
and Alms-dish; and the Font. A Flagon is also mentioned 
in the Rubrics, and a Bell; and the Canons enjoin the Ten 
Commandments, Scripture-Texts, and the Degrees of Affinity, to 
be conspicuously "set up" at the charge of the Parish. An 
Organ is no where enjoined. [Cosins, Wheatly, NichoU. — 
Blunt : Parish Priest, Lect. x.] 

6. The Ornaments of the Minister are clearly those vest- 
ments in which they are by order appointed to appear during 
the performance of Divine Service; and from the time that 
Hooper objected to the Episcopal Habits as imsuitable to the 
simplicity of the Christian Religion the disputes respecting them 
have been violent and frequent. In the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI, the Rubrics set forth that at Matins and Evensong, 
Baptizing and Burying, the Minister shall use a Surplice with 
the Hood of his degree; that the Priest at Communion shall 
wear an " alb with a cope," and the assistant jHiests and deacons 
** albs with tunicles : " and that a Bishop, when executing any 



guished from previous usage? How far may it be^prudent or otherwise 
to revive those which have fallen into disuse ? What are the Ornaments 
essential to the performance of Divine Service; by what authorities are 
others of less importance enjoined ? 

6. What change of rule do we find in the first three Prayer Books 
respecting Ecclesiastical Vestments ? What has been the state of tbinssL 
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public ministration, " shall have upon him, besides his Eochette, 
a Surplice or Alb, and a Cope or Vestment, and also his 
Pastoral Staff" borne by himself or his Chaplain. By the 
second Book, Alb, Vestment, and Cope were abolished; and 
the Bishop was to be attired in a Rochette, the Priest in a 
SurpHce only. Under Elizabeth the old order was re-estab- 
lished; but the people seem to have been dissatisfied, and in 
1564 the "Book of Advertisements" enjoined the use of 
surplices with hoods, except in Cathedrals and Collegiate 
Churches. In the final review of the Liturgy in 1662 the 
order again returned to the same state as in Edward's first 
Book, which allows surplice and hood at all times except at 
the administration of the Lord's Supper. Are then the Clergy 
justified in adhering to the usage, which prevails at the 
present day, of ministering in the same vesture both at the 
Eucharistic, and the Ordinary, Services? At least, the usage 
has never been contravened by the Bishops, while it has 
received the tacit consent of the Crown; and this must be 
admitted, to release the Parochial Clergy from an injunction 
which has been long obsolete. Nor is this all. The Act 
of Uniformity (1 Eliz. c. 2.), which originally enacted the 
retention of the Ornaments in use in the second year of 
Edward VI, was to have effect in this particular, only " until 
other order shall be therein taken by the authority of the 
Queen's Majesty." Now, such " other order " was clearly taken 
by her Majesty's successor; inasmuch as it is enjoined by the 
58th Canon of 1604 that "every minister saying the Public 
Prayers, or ministering the Sacraments, or other Eites of the 
Church, shall wear a decent and comely SurpHce with sleeves ; 
and Graduates shall wear upon their Surplices such Hoods as 
by the Orders of the Universities are agreeable to their degrees." 
At the same time the Rubric, as it now stands, is stript of 
all limitation; and if custom and the Canons may be alleged 

since the last review? Upon what grounds may the usage whioh novr 
prevails be justified P ^ 
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by those who evade it, those who abide by it have certainly 
the letter of the law to urge in their defence. [Cosins, NichoU, 
Blunt, &c.] 



CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Calendar and its Tables ; and of the 
Festivals and Fasts. 

1. The Daily Services of the Church are partly variable, 
partly fixed. The variable portions are regulated by the 
Calendar prefixed to the Prayer Book, which follows the Julian 
computation, amended by the Gregorian changes introduced in 
1752. From the old Latin word calo (== Gr. jtaXw), to proclaim 
or summon, the first day of every Roman month was called the 
Calends; because a Priest on that day summoned the people 
to the Capitol, proclaimed the festivals which occurred during 
the month, and stated the number of days which preceded the 
Nones, according as they fell on the 7th in some months, or 
on the 5th in others. Moreover, the Calends were the day on 
which Interest fell due, and summ4)nses were issued for the 
recovery of debts. This important day therefore gave its name 
to the Calendar, or Table of months, weeks, and days, distin- 
guishing the festivals and remarkable epochs in each year. 
Now the old Eoman year of 354 days had been so little in 
accordance with the course of the Sun, that the civil equinox 
in the time of Julius Caesar had gained three months upon the 
Astronomical, and the order of the seasons had been thrown 
into utter confusion. The Dictator therefore, at the suggestion 
of the Astronomer Sosigenes, adopted the year of 365 days. 



L How are the variable portions of the Daily Services regulated? 
What is the Calendar; and whence the origin and derivation of the name ? 
Why, and at whose suggestion, did Julius Csesar affeot the reformation 
of the Calendar ? Explain the Julian and Gregorian correotLous. W\sa»tk 
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with the addition bf a day, once in every four years, after 
the sixth of the Calends of March (= Feb. 24.) ; and from 
the position of this intercalary day, every 4th year, answering 
to our Leap Year^ was called Bissextile, This correction how- 
ever, resting on the supposition that a year contained 365J 
days exactly, still left an error of one day too much in about 
130 years, or three days in four centuries. To ehminate this 
error, Pope Gregory ordained, in the year 1582, that three 
centurial years out of every four should not be leap years; 
and accordingly the years 1700, 1800, 1900, not being divisible 
by four, would not be leap years, but 1600 and 2000 would. 
In England these corrections were not adopted until 1752, 
when the error amounted to eleven days: and, the 2nd of 
September on that memorable occasion being changed into the 
13th, the Old Style (0. S.) of the Julian became the New 
Style (N. S.) of the Gregorian Calendar, 

2. The Ecclesiastical Calendar, prefixed to the Book of 
Common Prayer, consists of several columns : of which the 
first merely indicates the days of each successive month in 
numerical order; and the second repeats the first seven letters 
of the Alphabet from week to week, to the intent that in any 
given year the same letter may stand against the same day in 
every week; that which marks the Sundays being called th^ 
Dominical or Sunday Letter. As there are fifty-two weeks in 
a year and one day over, the same letter marks both the first 
and the last day in the Calendar; so that there is necessarily 
an annual change in the Sunday letter in a backward direction. 
Moreover, in every Leap Year, which has two days over 
fifty-two weeks, there is a double change; and since no letter 
is afifixed to the 29th of February, there is another retrograde 
movement, and consequently two Sunday letters : — one for 



is the meaning of the term Bissextile ? What do you understand by the 
Old and New Style, 

2. Explain the Ecclesiastical Calendar of the Church of EnglancL 
What is meant by the J)ominioal or Sunday Letter; and upon what do 
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January and February, and the other for the rest of the year. 
It is clear also that a period of (4 x 7 ==) twenty-eight years 
must elapse before the days of the month return to the same 
days of the week, bringing about the same course of Sunday 
letters. This period is called the Solar Cycle, For the con- 
venience of Ecclesiastical Students, the third column, as it 
appears in the larger editions, exhibits the old Roman Calendar ; 
of which a brief explanation may be useful. After the Calends, 
the Eomans counted a given number of days to the Nones ; 
thence a given number to the Ides ; and thence onward to the 
Calends of the next month. In March, May, July, and October, 
the Nones fell on the 7th, and in all other months on the 5th ; 
BO that the Ides, which were always eight days after the Nones, 
fell on the 15th of the former months, and on the 13th of 
the latter; and the number of days before the next Calends 
varied accordingly. Hence the 8th of February would be written 
VI IduB Februarias or Februarii; the names of the months 
being used adjectively or substantively, and the words die ante 
being understood. Thus again the 21st of March would be, in 
full, XI [die ante"] Calendas Apriles, The 6th of July would 
be Pridie Nonas, But to proceed : — the fourth column is a 
record of Saints' days and other Holy days ; and the four last 
exhibit the Lessons for every day in the year: but as those 
for Sundays and the Moveable Feasts could not be there given, 
they are set forth in separate Tables, together with those 
appointed for other Holidays to which Proper Lessons are 
assigned. 

3. It will be remarked that in the column of Holy days, 
the names of several Romish Saints have been retained in the 



its animal and quadrennial variations depend ? What is the Solaa' Cycle ? 
Giye an explanation of the Old Roman Calendar^ as exhibited in the 3rd 
column of some Prayer Books. Where are the ordinary Lessons for every 
day to be found; and why, and where, are those for Sundays and Holy days 
registered apart P 

8. By what considerations has the Church of England been governed 
in the seileotion of Holy days and Saints' days; and W(i ^& ^& >^t^ ^^ 
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Calendar. No religions obserrance, however, is attached to 
these memorials, which are preserved with the object, in general, 
of provoking the maintenance of the same faith which was held 
by the faithful in times past, and of the same virtues which 
they practised. Some of those mentioned, as SS. Augustine, 
Jerome, Ambrose, Cyprian^ and Martin, the Church at large 
has always regarded with honour; and others the Church of 
England enrols among her Martyrs and Benefactors, as 
SS. Alban, Gregory the Great, Augustine of Canterbury, 
Dunstan, the Venerable Bede, and Edward the Confessor. 
Many names are merely retained for the purpose of indicating 
popular anniversaries, the conmiencement of Law Terms, and 
the ordinary periods when rents and other payments become 
due. The objection, therefore, against the keeping of Holy days, 
founded on the corrupt practice of the Church of Eome, whose 
Calendar is crowded with the names of Saints and Martyrs, 
of which many are mere fabulous inventions, and others are 
those of persons of immoral or questionable character canonized 
for some isolated deed of doubtful piety, no longer avails. At 
the Eeformation all festivals were aboHshed except those which 
had been observed from the earHest ages of the Church, as 
tending to the honour of the Gospel, and the furtherance of 
Keligion. [Cosins, Wheatly, &c.] 

4. A few remarks will now suffice to explain the other 
Tables subjoined to those which regulate the Lessons. They 
chiefly relate to different methods of finding Easter-day, upon 
which all the other moveable feasts throughout the year depend. 
A difference existed in the early Church with respect to the 
time of keeping Easter, which had been attended with much 
impleasant controversy. The Asiatics, urging the practice of 
St. John, kept the festival on the 14th day of the" Jewish 



names of oertain Bomish Saints are still found in her Calendar? Does 
the objection sometimes urged against these last bear in any degree against 
the motive by which the Beformers were actuated ? 

4. What is the object of the several Tables subjoined to the Calendar ? 
What controversy oonoeming Hatter divided the primitive Church; and 
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month Niaan, in strict aeeordance with the celebration of the 
Passover, reckoning from the first appearance of the Moon 
which followed the vernal Equinox. On the other hand, the 
Western Christians rejected the Quartodedman rule, and fixed 
the observance of Easter to the Lord's Day following, as better 
suited to the feast of the Kesurrection. In order to put an 
end to these disputes, in which the early British Churches 
sided with the Asiatics, it was decided by the Council of Nice 
(a. d. 325.), that " every where the great feast of Easter should 
be observed upon one and the same day : " and in accordance 
with this decision, " Easter-day is always the first Sunday after 
the full-moon which happens upon, or next after, the 21st day 
of March ; and if the full>moon happens upon a Sunday, Easter 
day is the Sunday after." (Euseb. Vit. Const, in. 18.) Since, 
then, the fuU-moon which regulates the time of Easter must 
not fall before the 21st of March, nor after the 18th of April, 
the 22nd of March is the earliest, and, if the fiill-moon fall 
on the 18th of April, being a Sunday, the 25th of April is 
the latest day whereon Easter-day can possibly fall. Between 
these teiminals, which are called the Paschal limits, there are 
thirty-five days ; and in order to discover by the Tables which 
of these will be Easter-day in any gjven year, it is necessary 
to know the Golden number and the Epact, [Bingham : Ant. 
C. C. XX. 5. 2, 3.] 

5. First, then, the Golden number is that which marks 
the portion of any given year in the Lunar Cycle, which is 
a period of 19 years. It was discovered by Meton, an Athenian 
PhilosO|^er, that at the end of every such period the new 
moons take place on the same days of the same months^ 
whereon they happened at and after its commencement; and 
so important was this discovery considered, that the rule for 



what was the practice of the early British Churches P What is now the 
Bule for keeping Baster; and when was it determined? What are the 
JPcuchal iJimitss and what is required to find Easter in any given year? 

6. What is the Lunar Cycle j what, the Golden number; and why so 
caUed? Explain the Eule for finding the Golden number; and give an 
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finding the moon's age thereby, was inscribed on a tablet in 
golden letters, and set up in the Market-place at Athens. 
Hence the origin of the tenn Golden number. It is found by 
adding one to the year of our Lord, and dividing the sum by 
19 : when the remainder, if any, is the golden nimiber. If 
there is no remainder, the golden number is 19. One is added, 
because the first year of the Christian «era was the second of 
the Cycle. For the year 1861, we have 1862 ^ 19 = 98 
without remainder; and 19 is therefore the golden number. 
Secondly, the Epact is the moon's age at the beginning of any 
given year; and since every lunation consists of 29 J days 
very nearly, a solar year contains 12 of these lunations, and 
1 1 days over. In the first year of the Lunar Cycle^ therefore, 
the Epact being 0, in the second it is 11, in the third 22, 
in the fourth it is 33, i. e. one complete lunation, with 3 days 
over to be carried on (Jiraicni) to the next year. Hence it is 
clear that the Epact may be found by means of the Golden 
number; for if the latter be 3, or any number divisible by 3, 
the Epact for the next year must be the same : and the Epact 
for the two preceding or following years may then be found 
by subtracting or adding 11 and 22 respectively, having first, 
if necessary, added or deducted 30 according to circumstances. 
Thus the Golden number for 1860 was 18, and therefore the 
Epact for 1861 is 18; and that for 1862, being the first of 
the Cycle, will be 0. Hence that for 1863 will be 11 ; for 1864 
it wiU be 22; and for 1865 it will be (22 + 11 - 30 =) 3, 
which it should be in accordance with the Golden number for 
1864, the third of the Cycle. This calculation of the Epacts 
is not, however, absolutely correct; for although at the end 
of 19 years the moon returns to her conjunction with the Sun 
on the same day, still each successive conjunction occurs about 



example. What is the Epact; whence does it arise; and what is the 
derivation of the term ? How is the Epact found ? Illustrate the process 
by examples. Is the computation of Epacts absolutely correct; or is there 
any consideration which has a tendency to error ? 
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one hour and a half later than the preceding one, and this 
retardation amounts to a whole day in sotnething more than 
312 years. At each recurrence, therefore, of that period it is 
necessary to change the course of the Epacts; and they will 
be shifted accordingly at the conmiencement of the next century. 

6. The Church begins her Ecclesiastical year with the 
season of Advent^ during which four Sundays are set apart, 
in conformity with very early usage, to prepare us for the 
devout celebration of the first coming (Lat. adventus) of Christ 
in the flesh, and to direct our thoughts to his second Advent, 
when he will come to Judgment. In order that this season 
may close with Christmas day. Advent Sunday is necessarily 
that which falls nearest to the Festival of St. Andrew, Thence 
we are conducted to the contemplation of the great mystery of 
the Incarnation^ and onward, step by step, to the commemoration 
of the leading events of the Saviour's life and death, of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit on his Apostles, and of the work 
of Eedemption consmnmated by the united operation of the 
blessed Trinity; while the Service of each intervening Sunday 
is so arranged as to bring the whole Qospel history doctrinally 
and practically under review during the year, in connexion with 
such portions of the Old and New Testament as mutually 
illustrate each other. [Wheatly : C. P.] 

7. It is not possible to determine the dates of the original 
institution of the great Festivals of the Church with minute 
accuracy. Most of them have been assigned to the Apostolic 
age by the Latin Ritualists; but on no positive testimony. 
Advent was certainly observed before the middle of the 5th 
century; and from the Galhcan Church, where it prevailed in 
the 6th century, it passed of course into Britain. From the 



6. Why does the Church commence her Ecclesiastical year with 
AdoefU t What is the import of the name ; and how is the commence- 
ment of the season regulated? Upon what principle is the succeeding 
course of Services throughout the year regulated ? 

7. Can the period, at which the observance of Advent, and the several 
great Festivals of the Church, were instituted, be accurately determined? 

^1 
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4th century downwards, the Feast of the Nativity has been 
celebrated both in the East and West on the 25th of December; 
but it was kept at a much earlier date in the East, as one of 
four im(l>ajf€uu of the Saviour, on the Twelfth day afterwards, 
which has since been dedicated to the commemoration of the 
Manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles. Two other Epiphanies^ 
however, are still included in this commemoration, which records 
also the manifestation of the Trinity at the Baptism of Christ, 
and of his divine power in performing his first miracle at the 
Marriage in Cana. The two Festivals, thus separated, were 
called indifferently Theophania^ Epiphaniay or prima et secunda 
Nativitas (Hieron. in Ezek. i. Const. Apost. v. 13. viii. 33.) ; and 
the latter Epiphaniorum dies was also known as rh Syta ^«ni, 
Sancta Lumdna, in the Eastern Church, with reference to the 
Baptism of Christ ; and in the Western Church, with reference 
to the visit of the Magi, as festum trium regum. Also, as the 
day qvo se in homine Deus virtutibus declaravit (August. Serm. 
29. de Temp,), it was called, with especial reference to his first 
miracle, Dies natalis virtutum Domini. Between Christmas and 
the Epiphany the Church now commemorates the Circumcision ; 
which is a Festival of comparatively modem date. In the 
early Churdi the Octave of Christmas, as it was then called, 
was devoted to fasting and prayer, in abhorrence of the dis- 
graceful revels which took place among the heathen on the 
Calends of January. From Festival we turn to Fast, and £rom 
Fast to the great Festival of Easteb, instituted in memory of 
Christ's Eesurrection, and kept with holy rejoicings from the days 
of the Apostles. Some derive the name from the old Saxon verb, 



How, and fh)m what approximate period, has the Natioity of Christ been 
celebrated in the Church? What are the earUest notices of the feast of 
the Epipha^: and by what terms were this Festival and that of the 
NoHvitf/ indiiOforently called ? What are the various events commemorated 
on this Festival? What other names were given to it? Why has the 
day been called Dies natalis virtutttm Domini? Account for the oam* 
paratively modem date of the feast of the Circumcision. From what 
period, how, and why, has the feast of Easter been celebrated? What 
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(M^er, signifying to rise; and in the primitiye Church the morning 
salutation, Christ is riseuy was met with the reply, He is risen 
indeed; or, And hath appeared unto Simon. {Luke xxiy. 34.) 
The custom still prevails in the Greek Church. Perhaps how- 
ever the more prohable derivation is from the name of the Saxon 
goddess Eostre, the same with Ashtoreth or Astairte^ who was 
worshipped at this season of the year. Forty days after Easter 
is observed the Feast of our Lord^s Ascension into heaven ; and 
ten days onwards, or on the fiftieth day from Easter, the Feast 
tiience called Pentecost, but more commonly Whitsunday. The 
former name indeed more properly belongs to the Jewish Feast 
of Weeks^ celebrated at the same season in remembrance of the 
deUvery of the Law from Mount Sinai, which was typical of the 
preaching of the Gospel from Jerusalem after the descent of the 
Holy Ghost and the gift of Tongues. Both Festivals date from 
the first ages of Christianity (August. Epist. 118.) On Whit- 
sunday the candidates for Baptism appeared in white garments ; 
but whether the name refers to this custom, or has an affinity 
with the German Pfingsten, or must be deduced from some other 
original, it is by no means certain. The observance of a Feast 
in honour of the Trinity in Unity may have arisen out of the 
Arian heresy, and it was first set on foot by some of the monastic 
orders about the middle of the 12th century. As an established 
Festival of the Church it does not seem to have been generally 
adopted until the beginning of the 15th century; though the 
Sunday next before Advent in some Churches, and the Octave of 
Pentecost in others, had been long before dedicated to the cele- 
bration of this divine mystery. [Wheatly: C. P. Bingham: 
Ant. C. C. XX. 4. 3—7; 6. 1. 5; 6. 5, 6; 7. 14.] 



the morning sahitation on Easter Day among the primitive Christians ? 
Whence is the term Ucuter probably derived ? What Festivals take place 
forty and ttty days respectively after Easter ? Explain the terms FetUeooH 
and Whitsunday. What do we commemorate on this Feast, and under 
what type? Is the Festival of early date? In what may the feast of 
the Holy Trinity have originated; and when was it appointed? Was 
it always observed on the same day as at present ? 
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8. Besides the more solemn Festivals, the Church has 
also appointed a series of anniversaries commemorative of the 
labours and the virtues of the first preachers of the Gospel. 
Thus the Twelve Apostles have each a day assigned to their 
memory : so have John the Baptistj St. StepheUj St. Paul, and 
St. Barnabas; and the Evangelists, St. Mark and St. lAike. 
The Holy Innocents are honoured as the first sufferers on our 
Saviour's account ; the Blessed Virgin has two Festivals, in 
one of which Gabriel's Annunciation of her blessedness in 
giving birth to the Messiah, and in the other her Purification, 
is celebrated, together with the Presentation of the Infant 
Jesus in the Temple; the memory of all other pious persons 
is celebrated together on the feast of All Saints; and that of 
St. Michael and all angels is devoted to the praise of God 
for the benefits which Christians derive from the aid and 
ministry of good angels. In the Calendar of 1552, as well as 
in the Act of Parliament, the names of Paul and Barnabas 
were omitted; either because they were not in the number of 
the Twelve Apostles, or perhaps by inadvertence; but at the 
last review the mistake was rectified, and proper Services 
appointed. On the other hand, the feast of St. Mary Magdalene 
was struck out from the second Prayer Book, inasmuch as 
it is doubtful to whom the appellation properly belongs. It 
has been objected that the celebration of these Festivals is at 
variance with St. Paul's discouragement of the observance of 
dai/s, and months, and times, and years {Gal. iv. 10; Col. ii. 
16, 17.). Since, however, the injunction of the Apostle is here 
directed against those false teachers who would bind the early 
converts by the obligations of the Jewish ritual, it is manifest 



8. What minor Festivals are observed in the Church of England; 
and what reasons may be assigned for such observance? What names 
were omitted in the second Book of Edward VI, and why ? Can you 
assign a reason for the omission of the festival of St. Mary Magdalene 
from the second, though it had been inserted in the first Book ? Shew 
that the observance of these Christian anniversaries is not at variance 
with any Apostolic injunction. On the other hand, shew that the 
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that it does not bear at all upon Christian solemnities, unless 
indeed it urges the necessity of substituting the one for the 
other, of adhering to the substance instead of the shadow. 
And, that the institution of Festivals in commemoration of 
particular benefits, is not only not forbidden, but sanctioned 
by Scripture, appears from the fact that God himself ordained 
those of the Passover, of Weeks, and of Tabernacles ; that the 
Christian Easter and Whitsuntide are modelled upon the two 
former, and were consecrated anew by the resurrection of our 
Lord and the effusion of the Holy Spirit; and that Christ 
himself gave his sanction, tacitly at least, to the feast of 
Dedication, which was of human institution. [Wheatly : C. P. 
Hooker: E. P. v. 70. 8, 9; 71. 1. 11.] 

9. Besides those Holy-days which are called Feasts or 
Festivals, the Church has also set apart others as days of 
Fasting and Abstinence; and as the former are appropriated 
to rejoicing, so are the latter to godly sorrow. Since, however, 
fasting is nowhere enjoined in the New Testament, it is not 
regarded as a positive duty, though it is plain, from our 
Lord's example and his directions respecting it (Matt, iv. 2 ; 
vi. 16 — 18.), and from the practice of the Apostles and the 
primitive Church (Acts x. 10; xiii. 2, 3; xiv. 23; 1 Cor, 
vii. 5 ; 2 Cor, vi. 5 ; xi. 27.), that it is properly inculcated as 
a wholesome act of penitential discipHne, calculated to subdue 
the flesh to the spirit, and to promote hearty contrition and 
devout humihty. It is not the act itself that is acceptable, 
but the end which it is intended to effect. Eespecting the 
mode and degree, therefore, of mortification to be practised, 
no regulations are given, but, certain times and seasons being 
set apart for its more convenient exercise, all besides is left 
to the voluntary choice and discretion of each individual. It 



institution of Festivals in commemoration of signal mercies is sanctioned 
by Scripture. 

9. Are Festivals the only days of religious observance set apart by 
the Church ? Is Fatting to be regarded as a positive duty ; and in what 
respect, and to what end, is it a Service iMx:^ptable to God ? Point out 
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does not appear that our Church makes any actaal distinction 
between FoBting and Abstinence, whereas the Church of Rome 
appUes the latter term to the abstaining from particular kinds 
of food, while it allows the utmost indulgence in other 
dehcades. The appointed times of Fasting are the fortj days 
of Lent, in which Ash-Wednesday and Good Friday are 
included; all the Fridays in the year, except Christmas day 
falls on a Friday; the Vigils of certain Festivals; and the 
Emher and Rogation days. Although many of these days haye 
very generally fallen into most unseemly neglect, yet the Clergy 
are bound to observe them, and more especially those for 
which special Services are appointed. On the other hand, it 
is enjoined by the 72nd Canon that "• no Minister shall, without 
the hcence and direction of the Bishop, appoint or keep any 
solemn Fasts, either publicly or in any private houses, other 
than suoh as by law are, or by pubUc authority shall be, 
appointed." [Hooker : E. P. v. 72. 2. 8. ; vi. 6, 6.] * 

10. From the earliest days of CSiristianity the seascm of 
Lent has been observed in commemoration of our Lord's fasting 
forty days in the wilderness, for the purpose of preparing the 
mind by religious abstinence and self-denial for the devout 
celebration of the ensuing festival of Easter. It may probably 
have originated in the announcement of Christ to the Pharisees, 
that his disciples would fast after his removal from them {Matt, 
ix. 15.), and it has been supposed to have been instituted by 
the Apostles themselves. The period of forty days may also 
have reference to the fasts of Moses and Elias in the Old 
Testament; in imitation of whom the Jews fasted for a like 
period before the great day of Expiation. Among the primitive 
Christians the fasting varied considerably both in length and 



the distinotion, if there be any, between FeuHng and AhHinenee, Enu- 
merate the days and seasons of Easting appointed by our Church. What 
obligations are binding upon the Clergy with respect to the observance 
of public Fasts ? 

10. Point out the origin and design of the great Lent Past of forty 
days. May it not also have reference to certain ejum^ples and prec^ts 
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fitrictaess ; some abstaining altogether, others more or less, from 
meat and dainties, during the whole season, or for fifteen days, 
OT only for forty hours, as the conscience of each individual 
might prescribe. From the forty days, the six Sundays are 
excluded, inasmuch as all Sundays are Festivals in commemor* 
ation of our Saviour's resurrection; and accordingly they are 
designated Sundays in Lent, not of Lent. Hence it was neces- 
sary in order to make up the number of forty days complete, 
that Lent should conmience on the Wednesday in the seventh 
week before Easter. The term Lefnt is of Saxon origin, and 
signifies tht spring; so that the Lenten fast means, in fact, 
the Fast which is kept in the Spring of the year. [Bingham : 
Ant. C. C. XXI. 1. 5.] 

11. In the time of St. Augustine, the fiipt day of Lent 
was called Caput jejunii, and also Dies Cinerum, from the 
practice which then prevailed of sprinkling ashes upon the 
heads of those who had been sentenced to perform public 
penance. It was the wish of the Eeformers that this custom, 
from which the day is still called Ash-Wednesday^ should be 
recovered from the empty form into which it had degenerated, 
but the prejudices of the times would not admit of its revival. 
In the hope that it might nevertheless at some future period 
be restored, our Church has in the mean time supplied its 
place by an appropriate Service, "to be used on the first day 
of Lent, and at other times as the Ordinary shall appoint." 
See further. Chap. xvi. It is not, however, the first day only 
that was thus significantly named; but looking forward, even 
before the beginning of Lent, to the high Festival of Easter, 
the Church has named the three Sundays preceding the great 



recorded in Scripture? In primitive times was it observed by all with 
equal strictness? How are the forty days computed; and on what 
prindple does the Church begin Lent on a Wednesday? What is the 
origin and import of the term Lent ? 

11. By what names has the first day of Lent been distinguished? 
In what manner has the antient discipline, in which the present name 
originated, been kept in view by the Church of England? What is the 
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Fast, and the first Sunday in Lent, S^tuagestma^ Sexagestma, 
Quinquagesiinaj and Quadragesima ^ as being about the 70th, 
60th, 60th, and 40th day before Easter respectively. Quinqua- 
gesima is, in fact, precisely the 50th. In early times, some 
of the more devout brethren commenced their Lenten Fast 
from the first of these Sundays. It may be remarked by the 
way that the day before Ash- Wednesday, though not recognised 
in the Prayer Book, is still traditionally connected with an 
antient custom of shriving penitents on confession, in order to 
a more strict observance of Lent after a solenm renunciation 
of the flesh. Even more than our Shrove Tvssday^ the abuses 
of the Carnival in Rome, and the Mardi Gras in France, are 
a sad burlesque upon the piety of the olden time. A reverend, 
but eccentric, divine once gravely suggested that this renun- 
ciation of all evilj nav kokov, on Shrove Tuesday, resulted in 
the invention of — Pancakes ! [Wheatly, Bingham.] 

12. The last week of the Lenten Fast has been called, 
from the closer contemplation of the Eedeemer's sufferings to 
which it is devoted, Passion Week; and from the solemnity 
with which it was wont to be observed, the Holy Week, It 
was also called the Great Week, from the great work of man's 
redemption completed during its progress. Commencing with 
Palm Sunday, KvpioKri raw fialtop, so called from the palm-branches 
strewn in the way before Jesus on his triumphant approach to 
Jerusalem, it closes with the impressive Services of Maunday 
Thursday, Good Friday, and Easter-Eve, On the first of these 
days it was a very antient custom for bishops, nobles, and 
even Bangs to perform the ceremony called Lavipedium, in 
imitation of the Saviour's act of humility in washing the feet 



meaning of Septwigetima Sunday, Sexagesima, Qainquageswnat and QtMK^ 
ragenma; and what is the object contemplated in setting them apart? 
Explain the name Shrove Tuesday; and the antient purpose of the day. 

12. By what names has the last week in Lent been designated; and 
why ? Whence the term Palm Sunday 1 Explain the origin and import 
of the terra Maunday 1 What antient ceremony was performed on 
Maunday Thursday? When, and by what, was it superseded in England ? 
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of his disciples, and in obedience to the new commandment 
which he gave them to do likewise, and to love one another; 
but in England, since the time of James II, the Bite has 
been superseded by the distribution of the Royal Maundy^ as 
it is called at Whitehall Chapel by the Lord Almoner. The 
term is manifestly a corruption of Dies Mandati, as the day 
was called, from the singing of the Anthem Mandatum novum 
do vobis during the progress of the ceremony. Good Friday 
is so called m the Church of England with reference to the 
good things purchased for us by the Atonement on the Cross ; 
and as all the Fridays in the year are appointed fasting days 
in honour of our Lord's crucifixion on that day of the week, 
so more especially has the anniversary of that event been 
observed from the first ages of the Church with fasting, and 
humiliation, and prayer. Among the Saxons, for some unknown 
reason, the day was called Long Friday; and in the early 
times irapaa-Kwri, after the Jewish Preparation-day, or sometimes, 
Trdtrxa aravpmo'ifiov, as distingmshed from the ndtrxa dvaardo'ifioif 
of Easter. In memory of Christ " dead and buried," Easter-Eve 
has always been a strict Fast; continued with solemn Services, 
not only until midnight but till day-break, the supposed time 
of our Saviour's resurrection. [Wheatly : C. P. Bingham : 
Ant. C. C. XXI. 1. 30—32. Pahner; Origg. Lit. c. 20.] 

13. Many other Feasts, besides that of Easter, have their 
Eves or Vigils, with reference doubtless to a usage of the early 
Christians, who passed the night before certain Festivals in 
devotion; and these watchings, vigilice, were a continuation of 
those religious exercises, which, in the times of persecution, 
they were prevented from performing by day. They were at 
length abused, and therefore discontinued ; but the Fasts were 



Give the several names by which the day of our Lord's crucifixion has 
been called ; and, as far as you can, explain them. How, and with what 
purpose, was Easter-Eve formerly kept ? 

18. What are Sves or Vigils; and in what did they originate ? Why 
are not al} Church Festivals preceded by Vigils ? Enumerate those to 
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retained, though the night Service was abolished, and the 
name of Vigils^ however inappropriate, is still applied to them. 
Those Festivals, which occur immediately after Christmas, and 
between Easter and Whitsunday, have no Eves attached to 
them, because Fasting is deemed inconsistent with seasons of 
rejoicing; and there are one or two others, which, for less 
obvious reasons, are also without them. In the Church of 
England, Vigils are assigned to the Nativity of our Lord, the 
Purification and the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Easter-day, Ascension-day, Pentecost : and to the lesser Festivals 
of SS. Matthias, John the Baptist, Peter, James, Bartholomew, 
Matthew, Simon and Jude, Andrew, Thomas, and All Saints. 
If any of these days fall on a Monday, it is ordered, for the 
obvious reason that all Sundays are Festivals, that the Fast of 
the Vigil shall be kept on the preceding Saturday. [Wheatly.] 

14. The Evnher-daya are the Wednesday^ Friday^ and Satur^ 
day, after the first Sunday in Lent, Whit-Sunday, September 
14, and December 13. They are probably so called from a 
Saxon word signifying a circuity because they are periodically 
observed "at the four seasons;" though the appellation has 
also been referred to a German word implying abstinence. It 
has likewise been explained, but incorrectly, as synonymous with 
ashes, because these days are appointed to be kept as Fasts, 
when ashes were formerly sprinkled on the heads of penitents. 
The former derivation is clearly more in accordance with our 
31st Canon, which enjoins that "no deacons and ministers 
be made and ordained, but only upon the Sundays immediately 
following jejunia quatiLor temporum, conunonly called Ember 
Weeks, appointed in antient time for prayer and fasting," 
preparatory to the ordination of the Clergy. {Acta xiii. 3; 



which Eves are assigned in the Church of England ? What is the Bubric 
respecting those which may fall on a Monday. 

14. What are the JSmher-daysl Why so called? Have any other 
derivations of the term been given ; and why do you prefer your own ? 
Quote the Canon which limits Ordination to these four seasons. On what 
Sciipiwcd^ authority are prayer and fasting ei^oined at these seasons? 
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xiv. 23.) The Ember prayers were added at the last review of 
the Prayer Book ; and, though pecnliar to the English Bitual, 
they are so appropriate, that it were to be wished that Ordina- 
tions never took place at times, when Bishops and Candidates 
may equally fail of the divine blessing, for which, at the 
appointed season, they are offered up. At any other time than 
at the four seasons they are clearly uncanonical ; and it is only 
in comparatively recent times that the rule has been neglected. 
Of the two prayers, the first is most appropriate when before 
the Candidates have passed their examination, and the second 
afterwards; but one or the other is to be used, not on the 
Ember-days only, but on every day of the week, beginning, as 
directed in the Scotch Liturgy, "on the Sunday before the 
day of Ordination." There is a prayer not altogether unlike 
the latter of the two in Constt. Apost. viii. 16. [Wheatly: 
C. P. Bingham: Ant. C. C. iv. 6. 6. xxi. 2. 7. Palmer: 
Origg. Lit. c. ii. §. 6. Blunt : Parish Priest, Lect. viii.] 

15. The Rotation or Praying days, so called from the 
Latin rogare, are the three days immediately preceding the 
Festival of our Lord's Ascension ; and their object is not only 
to prepare the mind by abstinence and other exercises of devotion 
for the due observance of that solemnity, but to implore God's 
mercy to bless the fruits with which the earth is at this season 
covered, and to avert the miseries of pestilence and famine. 
On the prospect of some particular calamities which threatened 
his diocese^ Mamertus, bishop of Yienne in Gaul, about the 
middle of the fifth century, appointed the Rogation days to 
be k^t with suitable prayers and public processions. This 
was, in fact, but the revival of an old custom of celebrating 



When were the Ember Collects added to the Prayer Book, and what is 
their character? Is ordination at any other season canonical? How 
often are one of the two prayers to be used; and what is the appropriate 
mode of using them ? Is any prayer of a like nature to be found in one of 
the early Liturgies ? 

15. What are the Rogation days? Why so called? What is their 
object ? By whom, and on what occasion, were they originally instituted ? 
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Litanies on the occurrence or expectation of any public 
calamity ; but it was only towards the close of the 6th century 
that the annual obserrance of these three days was authoritatiYely 
enjoined. In consequence of the scandal to which processional 
Litanies had given rise, they were discontinued at the Reforma- 
tion; nor is any particular Service appointed for the Kogation 
days, which are only recommended by the Church to be kept as 
private Fasts. It seems, however, that the 103rd and 104th 
Psalms were formerly read during the perambulation of the 
Parish, which was retained for the purpose of maintaining its 
precise boundaries; and the Litany and the Suffrages were 
repeated on returning to the Church. During the perambulation 
the Minister also admonished the people by the inculcation of 
the precept. Cursed he he that translateth the hounds and doles 
of his neighbour: and other like sentences. Moreover, the 
last part of the Homily appointed for Rogation Week was read 
after the Service for Ascension-day; the three former parts 
having been read on the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, in 
due course. [Wheatly : C. P. Bingham : Ant. C. C. xxi. 2. 8. 
Sparrow: Collect. 73. 126. Palmer: Origg. Lit. c. 21. Hooker: 
E. P. V. 41. 2.] 



CHAPTER V. 

Of the Order for Morning and Evening Prayer. 

1. The religious assemblies of the early Christians were 
held on a stated day (Plin. Epist. x. 97.); and this day, 
according to Justin Martyr, was Sunday^ whereon all the 



By what more recent practice have the processional Litanies been super- 
seded ? Is any special Service appointed to be used on the Sogation days? 
What formerly took place during the perambulation of a Parish? 

1. On what day of the week, and for what purposes, were the religious 
assemblies of the primitive Christians more particularly held? What are 
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brethren, whether living in the city or the country, met together 
for the reading of the Scriptures, Prayer, Exhortation, and 
Communion. With respect to the authorities for the obser- 
vMice of the Lord's day instead of the Jewish Sabbath, Ignatius 
{ad Magn. c. 9.) enjoins it; and although there is no express 
command in the New Testament for the change, it is manifestly 
sanctioned by the practice of the Apostles on several occasions. 
{Acts XX. 7; 1 Cor, xvi. 2; Rev, i. 10.) See also Bamabae 
Epist. Cath. c. 15. There are obvious reasons for the change 
in the fact that our Lord's resurrection {Matt, xxviii. 1 ; Mark 
xvi. 2; I/ahe xxiv. 1; John xx. 1.) and the effusion of the 
Holy Spirit took place on the first day of the week {Acts 
ii. 1.) ; in the several appearances of Christ to his disciples 
after his resurrection which likewise took place on this day 
{John XX. 19. 26.); and in the consideration that the end 
of the Jewish economy would be appropriately marked by 
the discontinuance of the Sabbatical worship. Of the manner 
in which the Lord's Day was kept in the primitive Church, 
the earliest account is that of Justin Martyr in the passage 
already referred to, where he says (Apol. i. c. 67.): — Tj row 

*HXiov Xryo/Aei77 rffupq. TrdvTcap Karh jrSkeis Ka\ dypovs fievovrcap iirl 
r6 avTo avpfKevo'LS yiverai, koi to. dTrofivrjfioveufiara rS>v aTroorAoiv 
jy ra avyypdfifiaTa rSiv irpo^rjrStv dvayipvixrKerai,, k, r. X. From the 
passage at full it will be seen that the practice of our Church, 
though not exactly the same, is clearly modelled upon that of 
the primitive assembhes. Portions of Scripture of convenient 
length having been first read from the Old and New Testament, 
the Minister exhorted the people to the practice of those virtues 
inculcated in what may be called the Lessons. Then followed 
a prescribed form of prayer ; the people responding throughout 



the authorities for the observance of the LorcPs Dap instead of the Jewish 
Sabbath ? What reasons may obviously be alleged in favour of the change ? 
What is the earliest account we have of the pubUc worship of Christians 
on Sundays? Do you observe any resemblance therein to our own 
practice? Point out, in illustration, the order of conducting the Sunday 
Services according to Justin's narrative. 
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with an aadible Amtn, After thia the Lord's Bapper was 
admmistered ; a collectioin was made for charitable pinposes, and 
deposited with the Minister; and portions of the consecrated 
elements were conveyed by the Deacons to those who firom 
sickness or any urgent cause had been unayoidably absent. 
[Hooker : E. P. v. 70. 9. Bingham : Ant. C. C. xx. 2. 1.] 

2. Doubtless also the early Christians assembled for public 
worship on other days, and indeed on every day {Acts ii. 46.); 
though in times of persecution their devotions were short and 
simple, and not perhaps regularly maintained except on the 
Lord^s Day. In England before the Reformation, and generally 
in the Western Church, there were for every day seven canondccd 
hours of Prayer : — Matins with Lauds, Prime, the third, sixth, 
and ninth hours. Vespers, and Compline or bed-time. Such, 
however, was not the rule in primitive times. Adopting the 
custom of the Jews, some Christians set apart the third, sixth, 
and ninth hours for the purposes of devotion: but Morning 
and Evening Prayer seems to have been the more usual practice^ 
and from the 3rd century notices to this efiFect are frequent 
and explicit. The Daily Service, both with respect to the 
order and length of the Forms employed, varied considerably 
in different Churches ; though with such changes only at Matins 
and Evensong as were suitable to the earlier and later period 
of the day. According to the form exhibited in the 8th book 
of the Apostolical Constitutions, the Service began in the 
Morning with the 63rd, and in the Evening with the 141st 
Psaboa; but in some Churches they began with Confession of 
Sins, and then, rising from their knees, intermingled their 
prayers with Psahnody, including the Psalm of Confession 
{Psalms 1. and li.), in which the whole Congregation joined. 



2. Is it not probable that the early Chnstiang assembled for public 
worship on other days besides Sunday? Under what circumstances? 
What were the Canonical Sows of Service during the middle ages? 
What was the more usual practice in primitive times? Give a brief 
outUne, more or less exact, of the Daily Services of the early Church. 
Was their Order in all Churches alike? 
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With the exception of those at the commencement of the 
Seryice, neither Psahns nor Lessons are enjoined in the Con- 
stitutions : nevertheless it was a custom of high antiquity to 
read several Psalms after Confession, with prayer between each ; 
and then followed two Lessons, one from the Old Testament, 
and the other fr(Mn the New. To these succeeded prayers for 
the Catechumens and others, severally introduced by the Deacon's 
bidding, Let us pray; and each class of worshippers being 
dismissed in turn, the prayers of the faithful, cv^al irurrSav^ 
were continued to the end. These prayers were so called, 
because they formed, in fact, a portion of the Eucharistic Office, 
in which none but those in full communion were allowed to 
take part; and they closed with the Morning or Evening 
Thanksgiving, as the case might be. The Deacon then signified 
to the Congregation to bow their heads^ in order to receive 
the Episcopal benediction, by imposition of hands ; and forthwith 
dismissed them with the words. Depart in Peace, [Coteler : 
ad Constt. Apost. ii. 59. viii. 1. sqq. Bingham: Ant* C. C. 
xin. 9. xrv. 3. Palmer: Origg. Lit. c. 1.] 

3. Such being the primitive custom of Morning and 
Evening Prayer, it was revived by our Reformers, without any 
restriction as to the precise times of assembling the Congre- 
gation. Compiled from the antient Service-books, our Morning 
Prayer answers in some sort to the three Services, combined, 
of Matins^ Lauds, and Prime, of which it is a judicious abridg- 
ment. In like manner the Office of Evensong, or Evening 
Prayer, is an abridgment of antient Services of Vespers and 
Compline, Except indeed that the High Mass formed a Service 
apart, the ^^Hours^^ had merged, long before the Reformation, 
into the simple performance of Matins and Evensong; so that 
the change is merely Rubrical, which now orders, with little 



3. Sinoe our Beformers revived the custom of the primitive Church, 
witii what parte of the antient Services do our present offices for Morning 
and Evening Prayer respectively correspond ? What had been the custom 
tor some time before the Keformation ? Cite the direction given in the 
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yariation from the first Prayer Book of 1549, that ^' the Curate 
that ministereth in every Parish Church or Chapel, being at 
home, and not being otherwise reasonably hindered, shall say 
daily the Morning and Evening Prayer, and shall cause a Bell 
to be tolled thereunto a convenient time before he begin, that 
the people may come to hear God's word, and to pray with 
him." There can be no doubt that the Clergy are bound, as 
far as practicable, to abide by this Rubric ; but the practicability 
seems to depend upon their own discretion. Daily Service has 
never been general from the time that the Order was published ; 
and though it may have been more common than it now is, 
yet family prayer is far more frequently used, a Minister's 
parochial duties are more heavy, and a Congregation is less 
easily assembled. The mention of the Bell may, or may not, 
be a presumptive proof, that uninterrupted daily Service was 
never intended; but it still remains a question whether it 
would be advisable to perform the Service without a reasonable 
attendance of worshippers. Wheresoever such attendance can 
be obtained, daily Prayers are imquestionably desirable; and it 
were at least to be wished that so much as the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th Canons seem to have contemplated, should be, witii 
all possible regularity, performed. Indeed both the Canon and 
Statute Law require the performance of Morning and Evening 
Service on all Sundays and Holy-days throughout the year; 
and the use of the Litany "upon Wednesdays and Fridays 
weekly, though they be not Holy-days." [Comber, Wheatly, 
Sparrow : C. P. Hook : Church Diet, under Daily Prayers.'] 

4. The Office for Morning and Evening Prayer commenced, 
in the first Prayer Book of Edward VI., with the Lord's Prayer ; 
and in this respect agreed with the Breviary, except that the 



Prayer Book %spectiDg the Daily Services. How far are the Clergy 
bound by the letter of this Rubric, as modified by prevailing usage, and 
the injunctions given in the Canons ? 

4. How did the Office for Morning and Evening Prayer commence 
in the first Book of Edward VI? In what light was the Lord's Prayer 
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Ave Maria was omitted; but not with the practice of the 
primitiye Church. Since the Lord's Prayer was regarded in 
early times as exclusively the prayer of the faithful, and taught 
only to competents for baptism, it was never repeated until all 
others had been dismissed from the assembly. In the 3rd 
century, however, it was taken into the daily Service both 
Morning and Evening, and formed part of all the other Holy 
Offices as well as the Eucharistic; so that, with reference to 
its constant daily use, it received from S. Augustine {Enchir. 
c. 71.) and other Fathers the name of Oratio quotidiana. But 
its position at the commencement of our Service was thought 
too abrupt; and therefore, on the revision in 1552, the Sentences, 
Exhortation, Confession, and Absolution, were introduced, as 
they now stand, at the beginning of Morning Prayer. Nothing 
can be more appropriate than this Introduction ; which, omitted, 
apparently by mistake in 1552, was prefixed to the Evening 
Service likewise at the last review. One or more of the sen- 
tences of Scripture, which bear upon the prevalence of sin, and 
the necessity of repentance, naturally lead to the affectionate 
exhortation in which the Congregation are called upon to join 
the Minister in humble confession to Almighty God, before 
they can hope for that absolution, which he is commissioned 
to pronounce from Grod himself to all who truly repent, and 
believe the Gospel. Now the Strasburg and Middleburgh Ser- 
vice-Books, adopted from Calvin, open with Confession of Sins; 
and Hermann of Cologne recommends, in his Consultation, that 
"as often as we appear before the Lord, before all things we 
should acknowledge and confess our sins, and pray for remission 
of the same." Hence it has been thought that the compilers of 



regarded by the primitive Christians ? When was it first introduced into 
the ordinary Services of the Church ; and what name was given to it by 
many of the Fathers ? What were the additions made at the beginning of 
Morning Prayer at the first revision of the Liturgy in 1552 ? Was there 
any differenoe between the Morning and Evening Service in this respect; 
and when was the difierenoe removed? Do you not regard the Intro- 
ductory portion of the Service as exceedingly appropriate ; axvdNiibi^ \ ^^ 
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the Prayer Book borrowed the improvement from the suggestion 
t>f the foreign reformers. Be this as it may, the Calvinistic 
doctrines of the overwhehning influence of original sin, absolute 
predeistination, and irresistible grace, are not found there. It 
is far more probable that this penitential introduction may be 
simply a return to the practice of the primitive Christians, with 
whom as S. Basil relates (Epist. 63.), it was universally the 
rule to repair before day break to the house of prayer for the 
purpose of making a humble confession of their sins to God; 
and that the Exhortation, built upon the preceding sentences 
of Scripture, — to which, it may be observed by the way, the 
American Prayer Book adds Hah, ii. 20; MaL i. 11; Pa, xix. 
14, 15^-— is analogous to the usual habit of engaging the atten- 
tion of the people in all acts of ordinary worship. Besides, the 
Confession and Absolution, which followed each other at Prime 
and Compline in the Mediaeval Service-Books, had been already 
transposed by Cardinal Quignon to the beginning of Matins. 
[Comber, Shepherd, Wheatly : C. P. Laurence : Bampt. Lect. 
p. 268. Freeman: Principles of Divine Service, "pp, 57. 72. 
325.] 

5. By the Rubric, the Confession, which is "general," is 
directed "to be said of the whole Congregation after the 
Minister," not with him, as in the Lord's Prayer. The reason 
is obvious ; confession being the personal act of each individual ; 
and the practice is in strict accordance with that of the primi- 
tive Church, as described by S. Basil. "All," he says, "make 
their confession unto the Lord, as it were with one voice and 
one heart; each man expressing his own repentance in his own 



whose suggestions has it been attributed ? State a more probable origin, 
with reasons for your opinion? What does S. Basil say respecting the 
early devotions of Christians in his time? What additions to the Sen- 
tences are made in the American Prayer Book? Upon what is the 
Exhortation built? By whom were the Confession and Absolution 
removed from their original position in the Mediseval Service Books ? 

5. How is the General Confession made; and why? Agun quote 
8. Basil on this point. What is the course pursued by the Church of 
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words." And as none can forgive sins but God only {Luke 
Y. 21.), so our Church prescribes confession to none other; for 
though she recommends in some cases confession to be made 
to the Priest in order that the sinner may receive " ghostly 
counsel and advice to the quieting of his conscience," yet it is 
entirely optional on his part whether he confess or no. See 
the Exhortation to the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and 
the Rubric in the Visitation Service, On the other hand the 
Church of Borne insists upon private confession to the Priest, 
or as it thence called Auricular Confession, as a necessary duty, 
and regards it in the light of a Sacrament. Though the forms 
of Confession, both in the daily Service, and in the Office for 
the Communion, are drawn up in general terms, and thus 
adapted to congr^ational use; yet they are so fiill and com-^ 
prehensive, as to admit of a ready application to the peculiar 
circumstance of each individual; and such application should 
be made by means of a mental ^ indictment drawn against" 
those besetting sins ol which each is conscious. It is clear, 
therefore, that the Puritans at the Savoy Conference had no 
vaHd reason for the objection that "the Confession is very 
defective," inasmuch as "the number of actual sins, with their 
aggravations, is not sufficiently enlarged on." [NichoUs, Wheatly, 
Shepherd : C. P. L'Estrange : All. Div. Off. p. 75. Hooker : 
E. P. V. 36. 2.] 

6. With respect to the Absolution of sins following on 
Confession, it is certain that our Lord conferred, with the Power 
of the Keys, the power of binding and loosing {Matt. xvi. 19 ; 
xviii. 18.), or as it is elsewhere explained of retaining and 
remitting sins {John xx. 22, 23.), on his Apostles; and they 
not only exercised the power, but charged their successors to 



England in regard to public and private confession respectively; and how 
does she diffbr from the Church of Some in this respect? Shew that 
her forms of Confession are well adapted to the end proposed; and that 
there is no force in the Puritan objection to them as " defective." 

6. "Was not a power of Absolution conferred by our Lord on His 
Apostles ; exercised by them ; and conveyed to their successors ? How is 
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exercise it also {Acts ii. 38 ; 2 Cor, ii. 10; v. 18; Gal, vi. 1 ; 1 Tim. 
V. 20 ; 2 Tim, iv. 2 ; Ti^. ii. 15 ; James v. 14, 15.) The Stewards of 
the House of God are thus invested with the Keys of the King- 
dom of Heaven, as an emblem of the trust reposed in them ; and 
they will be called to account for the souls of men, which are 
God's treasure confided to their keeping. Manifestly, this func- 
tion of the " ministry of reconcihation," by which the consolatory 
assurance of pardon is conveyed to the penitent sinner by one 
duly commissioned for that purpose, is as necessary iww as when 
first imparted; and the delegated commission is valid in the 
hands of all ministers ApostoHcally ordained, though properly 
regarded by Protestants as not authoritative^ but declaratory^ 
ministerial, and conditional. Of the three forms of Absolution 
contained in the Prayer-book, the import of those in the Daily 
Service and the Communion is obvious enough. In the former it 
is God himself that "pardoneth and absolveth all them that 
repent and beheve," though "he hath given power and com- 
" mandment to his minister to declare and pronounce " the abso- 
lution. The second form is simply precatory, and expressive of 
an earnest and assured wish that God will " pardon and deliver " 
the communicants "from all their sins."^ There is however a 
third form in the Visitation Service, in which the exercise of the 
power seems to be more personal, as conveyed in the words, 
" By his authority," i. e, of Christ, " committed unto me, I 
absolve thee, &c." Still it will be observed that the authority is 
only ministerial, and the forgiveness conditional upon repentance 
and faith ; but, withal, an authority as real as the Word of God 
can make it, and a forgiveness as complete and certain as if pro- 
nounced from Heaven by God Himself. Indeed there can be 



this power designated? Explain the Power of the Keys; and shew that 
it is still valid, and still necessary. Does our Church regard the poww 
of Absolution oominitted to her ministers as authoritative or mimsterial t 
How mauy forms of Absolution are there in our Liturgy ; in what services 
do they occur ? On what conditions only in all the cases is Absolution 
supposed to take effect? How is the remission worded in the several 
forms ? Shew that the subject invohes no real difficulty. 
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'' no greater difficulty in supposing remission of actual sins, on 
conditions, by the Priest in the Absolution, than the remission of 
original sin by him, on conditions, in Baptism ; and that as 
it was lawful for him to say, by force of his commission, / 
baptize thee, so was it to say, / absolve thee" [Sparrow, Nicholls, 
0)mber, Shepherd : C. P. ; Hooker : E. P. vi. 4. 1, 2 ; Blunt : 
Parish Priest, Lect. vii. p. 237.] 

7. The Eubric directs that the Absolution, as a message 
from God, is to be delivered by the minister standing, to the 
people reverently kneeling; and that the minister must be a 
priest, as distinguished from the inferior order of deacons. At 
the Savoy Conference, under James I., the Presbyterian Divines 
objected to the word Absolution as Popish ; and to the use of the 
term Priest on any occasion whatsoever, because it had been 
abused by the Romanists to designate one, whose office it was, as 
a sa^erdos, to offer up the sacrifice of the Mass. Although the 
Bishops consented to insert the explanatory clause. Remission of 
sins, after the word Absolution, they refused to expunge the term 
Priest; and in this very Rubric, where Minister had hitherto 
appeared, they now substituted Priest, in order to limit the power 
of Absolution to that order. " It is not reasonable," they argued, 
" that the word Minister should be only used in the Liturgy ; 
of which some parts may be performed by a deacon, others by 
hone under the order of a Priest : but it is fit that some such 
word as Priest should be used for those offices, which not every 
one who ministers can perform." With respect to the attitudes 
of devotion, the Rubrical directions, in this part of the service, 
are very explicit, and very appropriate. As kneeling is the 
posture of humiliation, and therefore suited both to Priest and 



7. What objections were urged by the Presbyterians at the Savoy 
Gonferenoe against the Bubric preceding the Absolution ; and upon what 
ground ? What conoession was made to them ? Are all orders of the 
ministry empowered to absolve? How did the Bishops defend their 
reftisal to expunge the word Priest from our Liturgy ? Why is the Abso- 
lution to be pronounced by the Priest standing ? Why received by the 
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people when confessing their sins, and supplicating forgiveness, 
the General Confession is to be made by " all Kneeling :" and 
such has been the practice of supplicants from the remotest 
antiquity. Among the Jews, the instances of David {Pa. xcv. 6 ; 
exxxii. 7.), of Solomon (1 Kings viii. 54.), of Ezra (ix. 6.), and 
of Daniel (vi. 10.), will immediately suggest themselves ; and 
the examples of our Lord Himself, of St Stephen, St Peter, and 
St Paul (Luke xxii. 41 ; Acts vii. 60 ; ix. 40 ; xx. 36 ; xxi. 5.), 
confirm the usage. In the early Christian Church the practice 
was universal, except from Easter to Pentecost, when they 
prayed standing, as in a season of peculiar joy and gladness; 
hence the Liturgical term KKlais yovdrav is of frequent occurrence. 
Under a like sense of unworthiness and of contrition, the people 
are to receive absolution "still kneeling;" but the priest is to 
pronounce it standing, as exercising an authority in the capacity 
of God's ambassador. It is also to be pronounced by the Priest 
alone ; not, as the Confession, by all. This direction has refer- 
ence to the old offices in which there was an interchange of 
petitions ; the people desiring pardon for the Priest, no less than 
the Priest for the people. Thus in Brev. Sar. ad Complet. — 
" Sacerdos respiciens ad altar e, Confiteor Deo, beatse Marise, 
omnibus Sanctis, vertens se ad Chorum, et vobis : peccavi nimis 
cogitatione, locutione, et opere : mea culpa. Respiciens ad altare, 
Precor sanctam Mariam et omnes sanctos Dei, respiciens ad 
chorum, et vos orare pro me. Chorus respondeat ad eum con^ 
versus, Misereatur : postea, Confiteor : deinde dicat sacerdos ad 

chorum, Misereatur vestri omnipotens Deus: et dimittat 

Amen." [Strype ; Eccles. Ann. i. ; Wheatly, Sparrow, Shep- 
herd, NichoUs, &c. C. P. ; Bingham : Ant. C. Ch. xiii. 8. 3, 4. ; 
Hook : Ch. Diet. ; Freeman : Principles of Div. S. i. p. 310.] 



people kneeling ? When, and with what exception, did the congregation 
kneel in the early Church? Give examples from Scripture. What 
ecclesiastical term is frequently employed with reference to the usage? 
Whence arose the direction that Absolution should be pronounced by the 
Priest alone 1 Quote the order of this portion of the Service from the 
Sarum Breviary. 
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8. When the service is performed by a deacon, he some- 
times substitutes a prayer for pardon instead of the absolution ; 
and either the collect at the end of the Litany, " to be used after 
any of the former " prayers, or one in the Commination service, 
have been usually selected. Perhaps the former is preferable ; 
but neither is canonical; and in the absence of any rubrical 
direction, it would be more correct to pass at once from the 
confession to the Lord's Prayer. Indeed it is seldom, if ever, 
allowable to add to the public service what is not rubrically 
enjoined, without the sanction of the Ordinary ; for whatever the 
Eubrics do not formally allow, they virtually forbid. Even where 
a certain discretionary power is left with the minister, as in 
supplying collects for the Sundays after Trinity when they exceed 
25, in the choice of one or the other of two given Exhortations 
or Prayers, and in other like cases, it is well to be careful that 
discretion does not become indiscretion, and that the liberty 
allowed be exercised with caution and consideration. It may 
not be irrelevant here to mention, as a good rule with respect to 
attitudes of devotion, that whenever the Minister kneels, the 
people are always to kneel likewise; and that whenever the 
Kubric does not direct the Minister to kneel, it means that he 
should stand. Probably the Kubrics are less explicit on this 
point from the obvious propriety of certain postures in each 
particular form of worship. [ Wheatly : C. P. ; Sharpe ; Rubric 
and Canons, p. 68.] 

9. The Rubric at the end of the Absolution, directs the 
people to "answer here, and at the end of all other Prayers, 
Amen." As a reply to the Minister at the conclusion of a Prayer, 
it is also a prayer addressed to God in hearty concurrence with 



8. What is the course generally adopted by a Peacon in order to supply 
the place of the Absolution? Is the practice canonical? Should not a 
minister be extremely cautious in the exercise of that discretion which 
is occasionally allowed to him ? Give a good rule respecting the postures 
of devotion, when the Eubrics are not so expUcit as usual. 

9. What different meanings is the word Amen intended to express 
under different circumstances? Give instances. How should it be 
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what the Minister has attered ; and thus it here implies a ready 
adoption of the proposed petition that He would ^^ grant them 
true repentance, and his Holy Spirit." Sometimes, however, the 
word denotes asserU or affirmation^ as at the end of the Creedj or 
in acknowledging the justice of the Curses denounced against 
impenitent sinners in the Commination Service. In either case, 
the word should be pronounced in an audible voice, and with the 
energy of faith and hope. There is a saying of the antient 
Hebrew Rabbis, that " to him who says Amen with all his might, 
the gate of the Garden of Eden is opened;" and St Jerome, 
speaking of the worship of the primitive Church, says (Epist. 62), 
ad similitudinem ccelesiis tomtrus Amen populus reboat Clement 
of Alexandria likewise observes that in repeating Amen at the 
end of their prayers the early Christians, who prayed standing, 
"raised themselves on tip-toes, as if they desired the word to 
carry up their bodies as well as their souls to heaven." Be it 
observed, that when the Amen is to be said both by Minister and 
People, as in the Confession, the Lord's Prayer, and the Creed, 
it is printed in the same type with the form to which it is affixed ; 
but when it is a response of the People only, it is printed in a 
different character. [Cosins, Nicholls, Wheatly, <fec. C. P.; 
L'Estrange : All. D. O. p. 75.] 

10. Having pronounced the Absolution, the Minister re- 
sumes the kneeling posture, and repeats the Lord's Prayer ; the 
people also kneeling, and both here and elsewhere, repeating it 
with him. The position which this Prayer now occupies must 
be regarded as singularly appropriate. By the confession of sin, 
and its remission consequent thereon, the mind is now prepared 
and encouraged to offer up its comprehensive petitions for the 
supply of every spiritual and temporal want, for the gift of all 
good things, and deliverance from all evil things, and for a due 



uttered? Quote from Eabbinical and Christian writers in illustration. 
"What is indicated by the difference of tjrpe in which the word is printed ? 

1(K How, and in what posture, is the Lord's Prayer repeated ? Shew 
that the position which it occupies in the early part of the daily service 
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sense of Ood's gradous mercy in visiting us with his fatherly 
protection. It is followed by the Versicles and the Gloria Fatriy 
which at once concludes the first, and forms a fit introduction to 
the second, of the three portions into which the office of Matins 
or Morning Prayer may be conveniently divided. The second 
portion of the service includes the reading of the Psalms and 
Lessons, to the end of the Apostle^s creed ; and to this portion 
corresponds the exhortation ^^to thank God for his manifold 
mercies, to set forth his most worthy praise, and to hear his most 
holy word. Sed priora prius. As to the Lord's Prayer itself, it 
may be regarded as a model form of Common Prayer, in which all 
the expressions are general, and each prays for all others as well 
as for himself. 60 truly wonderfal is the composition, that short 
BS it is, it comprehends every want, and shadows forth every duty, 
and thou^ it exhibits, as Tertullian well remarks, ^^ an epitome 
of the Gospel," yet the dullest may learn, and the simplest 
understand it. It was only in the last review that the Doxology 
was added to it in this place, and in the end of the Communion, 
and in other offices expressive of praise and thanksgiving. Al- 
though the genuineness of the Doxology has been disputed, and 
the Latin Church, has always rejected it, yet it is found in the 
Liturgies of the Greek Church, and as it appears to have been 
borrowed from the benedictory prayers of David (1 Chron, xxix. 
11.), its occasional use cannot be inappropriate. [Sparrow, 
Wheatly, Shepherd, C.P.; L'Estrange: AU. D. O. p. 98.; 
Palmer: Origg. Lit. i. 1.] 

11. During the middle ages, and doubtless in confirmation 
of the arcana disciplina of the early Christians, the Priest alone 



is i)eoaliarly appropriate. How may the Office of Matins be con- 
venientlj divided? What do the first and second portions respectively 
comprehend ? In what terms does the opening Exhortation advert to the 
several subjects with which the attention is now about to be occupied? 
Sketch out very briefly the character and import of the Lord's Prayer. 
When, and in what positions, was the Doxology added to it? Does it 
appear to be genuine ; and is it appropriate ? 

U. What was anciently the mode, different in different Churches, of 
repeating the Lord's Prayer? What is the Eubrical direction oC tbft 
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said the Lord's Prayer in a whisper j until he came to the words 
Ne nos inducas in tentationem; when he raised his voice as a 
signal to the people to join in the last Petition, Libera nos a 
malo. The custom was different in the Greek Church, as noticed 
by Gregory the Great (Epist. ix. 12.): — Dominica Oratio apud 
OrcBcos ah omni populo dicitur, apud nos autem a solo sacerdote. 
In the Gallican churches the Greek rule was followed; while 
according to the Mosarabic Liturgy of Spain, the people an- 
swered Amen to each petition separately. A reference to these 
customs is the best comment upon the middle course adopted by 
the Church of England, whose Ministers arc directed to read the 
Lord's Prayer "with an audible voice, the people repeating it 
with them ;" or, as more distinctly expressed in another Rubric, 
" repeating after them every Petition." It was in 1552 that this 
order was first introduced ; since both in the early Uses, and in 
the first Prayer Book of Edward VI., the secret praying of the 
Priest was, in point of fact, preparatory to the public service, 
which began with the Versicles, as in Brev. Sar. p. ii. Ad 
Matutinas dicat sacerdos Pater noster [ef Ave Maria.] Postea 
sacerdos incipiat servitium hoc modo, Domine, labia mea aperies. 
Chorus respondeat, et os meum annunciabit laudem tuam. Sa- 
cerdos statim, Deus in adjutorium meum intende. Eesp, Domine, 
ad adjuvandum me festina. S. Gloria. E. Sicut." In 1552", 
these versicles, originally in the singular, were changed into the 
plural. They are taken from Psalms li. 15., Ixx. 1 ; and they 
have been similarly used at the commencement of Matins and 
other offices from the sixth century downwards, and from time 
immemorial in the English Church. The Gloria Patri is one of 
the earliest Primitive doxologies, and is sometimes called the 



Englisii Prayer Book ; and how is it explained ? What was the rule in 
the early Uses, and in the first Book of Edward VI. ? Quote, from the 
Sarum Breviary, the notice with which the service opens, and the Versicles 
preceding the Gloria. What was the change made in these Versicles in 
the Liturgy of 1552 ? Whence are they taken ; and how long have they 
held this place in the Church Service. What is the origin of each portion 
of the Gloria Patri ? From what other doxology is it distinguished, and 
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lesser doxology, as distinguished from the Gloria in exceUis, 
St Basil traces the former part of it to the time of the Apostles ; 
the latter clause was remodelled in opposition to the Arians, 

who taught their followers 8o^d{€iy rdv varipa 8ici rov viov €V 6yli^ 
nvtvfuiTi, The earliest form in which we find it, is in S. Jacob. 
Liturg. Gr. XXIX. 68. A6(a Trorpi, koL vI^, koI dyitj^ irvtvfiarty vvy Koi 
'ofl Koi c« roifs alSvag. [NichoUs, Wheatly, Shepherd, C. P.; 
Hook : Ch. Diet. m. v. ; L'Estrange ; All. D. O. p. 78. ; Bing- 
ham : Ant. C. Ch. xiv. 2. 1. ; Hooker : E. P. v. 42. 9. ; Palmer : 
Orig. lit. I. 66, 7.] 

12. From the penitential exercise of the first portion of the 
daQy service, we enter in the second, upon the office of Praise ; in 
which Psalmody is the most essential feature. As an appro- 
priate introduction, the Priest exhorts the People to praise the 
Lord ; to whom the people reply. The LorcTs name be praised. 
The first of these Versicles, Praise ye the Lord, is nothing more 
than the Hebrew Hallelujah, as it stood in the first Prayer Book 
of Edward VI., alone and untranslated ; with a direction for its 
use, instead of the English form, " from Easter to Trinity Sun- 
day." It should seem that the word itself, which is retained by 
St John {Rev, xix. 1. 3 sqq.) in describing the praises offered to 
Grod by the Church triumphant in Heaven, was viewed with 
greater reverence than its English equivalent ; and was therefore 
consecrated to the days of rejoicing which succeeded to the 
festivsd of the B^surrection. By the early Christians the word 
was frequently employed, not only at their public and private 
devotions, but as a word of kindly greeting. Even the Plough- 
men in the fields sang Hallelujah. (August, ad Pss, ex. and 
cxviii.). It was only at the last review that the People's response 
was added ; with a view, no doubt, to quicken their attention by 



how ? What was the Arian form ? What is the earliest form in which 
we find it ; and where does it occur ? 

12. What is the formula with which the Priest calls the People to 
praise God with Psalms? Under what form did it appear in Edward's 
first Book; and with what direction for its use? How and when was 
the SaUeUiSah employed by the early Christians? When was the 
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obtaining an oral^ rather than a m&atal assent to the duty, urged 
npon them by St Paul {Ephes, v. 19.), of speaking to one an- 
other in Psalms «id Hymns, and spiritual songs, singing and 
making melody in their hearts to the Lord." The Presbyterians, 
at the Savoy Conference, objected to such responses, 'and to the 
alternate reading of the Psalms and Canticles, as creating con- 
fusion, and making what was read less easy to be understood; 
and there are others also who look upon the responses of laymen, 
and eyen women, as an undue encroachment upon the ofi&ce of 
the Minister. But surely what is fit for angels in heaven {Bev, 
xiv. 2.), cannot be unfit for men on earth ; and the practice is 
accordingly defended by many passages in Scripture {Exod, xv. 
21 ; 1 Chron, xvi. 36 ; 2 Chron.Yii. 3 ; Isau vi. 3 ; Bev, v. 13); 
nor does the text which forbids women to speak in the Church 
(1 Cor, xiv. 35.) extend beyond a prohibition to give instruction. 
The Bishops, therefore, were right in maintaining the practice on 
the ground that it tended to edification, and to fervour in de- 
votion, which is apt to sleep and grow languid during a long 
unbroken prayer. [Wheatly, Shepherd, C. P.; Collier: Ecd. 
Hist. VIII. ; Cardwell : Conferences, p. 308.] 

13. The Psalms for Morning Service are introduced by 
the 95th Psalm, of which the early ecclesiastical name is the 
Invitatorium, This name seems to have arisen from the fact, 
that in early times it was read while the congregation were 
assembling, with the view of calling them together to the 
public worship of God ; but it scarcely applies to the 
Psalm itself, so much as to the sixth verse only, which 
was repeated at intervals, as a sort of refrain^ during its 
recitation. Hence it was that in the first Book of Edward VI., 



Seapanse added; and what is its import? What objections have been 
raised against this and similar responses ? Shew that such objections are 
unreasonable ; and that the practice complained of is sanctioned by Holy 
Writ. 

18. Why is the 95th Psalm placed where it is in the Service ; or, what 
was the antient Ecclesiastical name of it, by which the cause of its position 
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the Veniit was order^ to be mid or sang in English '< without 
any Invitatory." The name, however, is still a sufficiently 
appropriate indication of the purport of the Psahn, as an 
exhortation to praise God in his attributes and perfections, to 
pra^ to Him with humility and reyerence, and to hear His 
Word with docility and love. In the Breviaries of the antient 
English Churches, the Psalms, which occupied the same position 
in the services as at present, were portioned out into seven 
noctums, as they were called, with reference to the nightly 
worship of early times; but this burdensome service was 
discontinued at the Reformation, and the reading of them so 
regulated that the whole book might be repeated every month. 
Even thus they are oftener read than any other part of the 
Scriptures, as from their high devotional character they are 
peculiarly adapted to excite their religious energies of the 
soul, under whatever circumstances of joy or sorrow, or in 
whatever condition of spiritual necessity, the worshipper may 
be placed. The order that the Psalter shall be so read, 
however different from the course pursued in other churches, 
and especially in the monasteries, was but a return to a practice 
as old as S. Chrysostom (Hom. de Pcenit.) ; and the selection 
of appointing ^^ proper Psalms for certain days'* was no less 
antient. (Cassian. Instt. Coen. ni. 3.) When the present 
authorised version of the Scriptures was ordered to be used, 
the Old Translation of the Psalms, which is that of Coverdale, 
was still retained in the Prayer-book; partly because the 



is explained? Explain the old Eubric, "Then shall be said or sung, 
without any Invitatory, this Psahn, Venite." Shew that the use of the 
Psalm is equally appropriate now, as formerly. How were the Psalms 
portioned out in the antient Breviaries ? What was the name applied to 
each portion ; and whence its origin ? In what length of time are the 
Psalms now read over ? Even thus, are they not still read, and with good 
reason, more frequently than the other Books of Scripture ? Is not the 
order for reading the Psalter, as we now read it, in accordance with the 
antient usages in some places ? From what version of the Bible are the 
Psalms in our Prayer Book taken ? Why was it retained in preference to 
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people were already familiar with it, and partly because in this 
instance the old version, as being rendered with greater freedom, 
though with somewhat less accuracy, is better adapted to the 
popular understanding. Until the last review in 1662, there 
was a troublesome regulation respecting the Psalms to be 
read on the last day of each month of 31 days ; but it was 
then ordered that "the same Psalms should be read qpcl the 
last day of the said months which were read the day before." 
At the same time a special Anthem was appointed for Easter 
Day, instead of the Venite; which is also directed "to be 
read in the ordinary course of the Psalms on the 19th day 
of every month." [L'Estrange, Wheatly, Palmer.] 

14. As the Church directs the Psalms either to be said 
or sungy the former practice has generally been adopted where 
there is no choir, and the latter in Cathedrals. Both practices 
have the apparent sanction of Scripture, {Exod. xv. 20 ; 1 Sam, 
ii. 1 ; 2 Sam, vi. 5 ; 1 Chron. xv. 16 ; 2 Chron, v. 12 ; xxix. 
25. 30; Luke i. 46. 67; ii. 28; EpL v. 19; Bev, vii. 12.); 
and the old titles of some of the Psalms indicate their adaptaticm 
to vocal and instrumental music. Although there is no express 
rubric directing the Psalms to be repeated verse by verse, 
alternately by the minister and people, the custom is fully 
sanctioned by the practice that prevailed in the Jewish Temple, 
and by the composition of many of the Psalms e. g. Fas, cxiv. 
and cxviii., with a view to responsive singing. Thus at the 
laying of the foundation of the second Temple, the priests 
and Levites sang together "by course" (Ezra iii. 10, 11.); 
and those parallelisms, which mark the peculiar structure of 



that in the authorized Translation? Which is the most accurate of 
the two ? What rubrical directions relating to the Psalms for the 31st day 
of the long months, and the reading of the Yenite, date from the last 
revision ? 

14. What is the Eubrical direction respecting the manner of repeating 
the Psalms? Is there Scriptural authority for the choice allowed? As 
there is no Bubric directing the Psalms to be said or sung responsively, 
how do you defend the practice by antient authority, and by the internal 
evidence derived from the structure of some of the Psahns ? To whom has 
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the Psalms, will scarcely accord with any other supposition. 
It has been said that the method was introduced into the 
Christian Church by Ignatius among the Greeks, and St 
Ambrose among the Latins; but it was probably adopted from 
the first. It is plainly alluded to by many early writers. 
Tertull. ad Uxor. u. in fin. Sonant inter duos Psalmi, Basil 
Elpist. 63. ^i,xi ^f-coftyaiBivrts din^aXXovov oXX^Xoif. See also 
Constt. Apost. n. 57. Socrat. Hist. Eccles. vi. 8. Theodoret. 
n. 24. August. Conf. ix. 7. The earliest testimony is that 
of Pliny (Epist. x. 97.) who speaks of the Christianjs as 
dicentes carmen invicem. Here it may be mentioned that it 
is chiefly to regulate the chanting^ that the Psalms, as stated 
in the title to the Prayer Book, are ^^ pointed as they are to 
be sung or said in Churches." The point, or colon (:), which 
occurs about the middle of each verse, is doubtless a musical 
pause : but it is useful also in guiding the congregation so 
to keep time in their readiilg, as to avoid indistinctness and 
confufflon. Since the Psalms were originally composed for the 
Jewifib Temple Service, they are fitted for the use of the 
Christian sanctuary by repeating the Gloria Patri at the 
end of each, in order to signify our belief in the mysterious 
nature of the Gfodhead, as more fully revealed under the Gfospel ; 
and there is a rule directing the practise in Cone. Tolet. iv. 
c. 13. In fine omnium Psalmorum dicimus. " Gloria et honor 
Patri, et Pilio, et Spiritui Sancto, in saecula saBculorum. Amen," 
In the Eastern Churches it was said at the end of the last 
Psalm only. The addition to the Rubric which enjoined its 
use, not only at the end of every Psalm, but of every part 
of tiie 119th Psalm, only dates from the last Review; and 



the introduction of the practice into the Christian Church been attributed ? 
Shew that it was probably of much earlier date. What expression in 
Pliny's letter would argue that it was the primitive practice to recite the 
Psalms hy course t Explain what is meant by the '* Pointing^* mentioned 
in the title to the Prayer Book ; and indicate its use. What is the reason 
for concluding each Psalm mth the Gloria Patri f Quote a Canon of 
tiie Council of Toledo which notes the usage. When was our present 

Q 
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it markis the distaste with which the objections of the Presby- 
terians at the Savoy Conference had been received. They attri- 
buted to the frequent saying of the Gloria Patri at Morning and 
Evening Prayer " an appearance of that vain repetition which 
Christ forbids ; " but the Bishops replied " that we cannot give 
iGfod too much glory, that being the great end of our creation," 
and cited by way of illustration the cxxxvith Psalm. It remains 
only to remark that the first verse of this Doxology is always 
appropriate to the Minister; the last being the ^^ Answer*^ of 
the people. [Sparrow, Wheatly, Shepherd : C. P. Bingham : 
Ant. C. Ch. XIV. 1. 10 ; 2. 1. Hooker: E. P. v. 39. 1, 2] 

16. One of the most prominent excellencies of the Liturgy, 
is the variety of its several parts, and the rapid change from 
prayer to praise, and from praise to meditation. Thus, when 
Uie mind has been raised to the highest pitch of active devotion 
by joining in the Psalms, it is allowed to repose in quiet 
attention during the reading of the Lessons: so that '^he 
which prays in due sort is thereby made the more attentive 
to hear; and he which heareth, the more earnest to pray." 
The word Lesson^ from the Latin lectio^ signifies a portion of 
Scripture appointed to be read during Divine Service ; and 
in accordance with the practice of the early Christians, adopted 
from the Jews {Lake iv. 16; Acts xiii. 27; xv. 21.), and 
mentioned by Justin Martyr, (Apol. i. c. 67,), Tertullian (Apol. 
c» 39.), Cyprian (Epist. 33.), Chrysostom (Hom. 24. in Eom.), 
and other writers, our Church appoints two Lessons to be read 
iat each service, one from the Old Testament, and the other fit)m 
the New. In comparing the two covenants, the Pseudo-Justin, 
(QuaBSt. et Resp. ad Orthod. c. 101.) observes that "the 



rule Inade? What objeolion has been urged against it; and how wad it 
answered? How is th6 Gloria to be repeated ? 

16. Point out a peculiar excellence of the Liturgjr, as illustrated in the 
reading of the Lessons following close upon that of the Psalms. What 
is the meaning of the word Lesson f Whenoe did our Church adopt the 
practice of reeding certain portions of Holy Scripture in her daily Services? 
Upon what principle is the first Lesson selected from the Old Testament, 
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Apostlos have taught, as they learned themselyes, first the Law 
and then the Qospel: for what is the Law but the Gospel 
foreshadowed ; or what is the Qospel but the Law fulfilled 7 *' 
Angustiue and other Fathers have made similar observations; 
and hence the Old Testament is first read in order to direct 
attention gradually from the shadow to the substance, from 
redemption promised to redemption perfected. Speaking of the 
custom which prevailed in Egypt, Cassian (Instt. Coen. ii. 6.) 
observes that so antient was the order of reading two Lessons 
after the Psalms, that it was difficult to 'determine whether 
it were of human institution, or taught from Heaven by the 
ministry of Angels. Still the practice was by no means 
mnversal. In some Qiurches, Psalms and Lessons were read 
alternately ; and sometimes, as in England, before the Beforma* 
tion, 8, 5, 7, or even 9 Lessons were read, not only out of 
the Scriptures, but from the writings of the Fathers and the 
lives of the Saints. Hence the lesser and great festivals were 
distinguished as Ftsta iii. aut ix. lectionum. The Lessons 
however, were very short; and rendered almost unintelligible 
by the frequent interruptions. [NichoUs, Sparrow, Wheatly: 
C. P. Bingham : Ant. C. Ch. xiv. 3. 2. Hooker : E. P. y. 
84. 1. Pahner : Orig. Lit. i. 10.] 

16. On ordinary days, the first Lessons begin at the 
beginning of the year with Oenesis, and proceed regularly to 
the end of the Old Testament ; only reserving the Evangelical 
prophet Isaiah to be read before and during Advent, and 
omitting the books of Chronicles as being for the most part 
the same with those of Kings, the Song of Solomon on account 
of its highly spiritual and mystical import, the greater part of 
Leviticus and Ezekiel^ and certain chapters in other books, which 



and the seoond from the New? Was the praotioe universal, as well as 
antient? What was the custom in England before the Beformation? 
What is meant by !EMa iii. omi ix. lectionwn ? 

16. In what order, with what omissions and with what design, is the 
appointment of the first Lesson arranged? Whioh of the Prophets is 

g2 
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rekte chiefly to geographical, genealogical, or other matters 
less profitable to ordinary hearers. The Old Testament being 
thus completed on the 27th of September, and the reading of 
Isaiah commencing on the 23rd of November, a selection from 
the Apocrypha occupies the interval; and the first Lessons for 
certain Holy-days are also taken from these books, which, 
though not canonical, are justly retained by the ^ Church for 
the many excellent precepts which they contain, and appointed 
to be read " for example «id instruction of manners." (Art. vi.) 
For Sundays, the course of the first Lessons is thus arranged. 
From Advent to Septaageaima Sunday, those chapters of 
Isaiah are selected, which contain the most striking prophecies 
relating to Christ; but on Septuagesima Sunday, Cfenesis is 
begun, and the account of the Full of Man and its fatal con- 
sequences are certainly most appropriate subjects for meditation 
as the season of Lent approaches. Then follow chapters out of 
the rest of the books of the Old Testament in order, not however 
taken at random, but with a view to subjects of special edifica- 
tion ; and the order itself being interrupted on Festival Sundays, 
by the appointment of chapters recording the particular history 
of the day ; as is the case also with the other high Festivals, 
such as Christmas day, the Epiphany, &c. On Saints* days and 
certain other holydays, the Lessons are selected from the Moral 
parts of Scripture, as the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, and 
sometimes «s already mentioned from the Apocrypha, with a view 
to instruction in virtue and holiness of life. With respect to the 
second Lessons, the Church observes the same course for every 
day in the week, Sundays included ; reading the Gospels and the 



read out of its place; and why? When, and why, are certain portions 
of the Apocrypha directed to be read ? What is the principle upon which 
the jMTgt Lessons for Sundays and Holydays are selected and disposed? 
What is the mode of prooeeding with reference to Saints* days? What 
is the order in which the New Testament is appointed to be read ? How 
often are the books of the Old Testament, with the exceptions before 
noticed ; and how often are those of the New Testament, with one excep- 
tion to be specified, read through in a year ? Upon what supposition 
howeverl 
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AcU in the morning, and the Epistles in the evening ; except on 
Holy-days and some Saints' days, when such Lessons are ap- 
pointed as either explain the mystery, relate the fact, or apply the 
example. Thus, on the supposition of a daili/ service, the Old 
Testament is read through once, with the exceptions ahove 
noticed^ and the New Testament thrice in the year, with the 
exception of the Eevelation, of which hook, as heing of a highly 
mysterious and prophetic nature, only the first and last chapter, 
and part of the 19th are used ; the former on the day dedicated 
to St John, the author of it, and the lattei; on the feast of 
AU Saints. [Sparrow, Wheatly, Shepherd, Palmer.] 

17. Ija their Prefatory remarks " concerning the Service of 
the Church," the compilers of the Prayer Book describe their 
Calendar as drawn out with reference to " the godly and decent 
order of the antient Fathers," which had been " these many years 
so altered, broken, and neglected, by planting in uncertain stories 
and legends, with multitudes of responds, verses, vain repetitions, 
commemorations, and synodals ; that commonly, when any book 
of the Bible was begun, after three or four chapters were read 
out, all the rest were unread: and after like sort were other 
books begun, and never read through. Moreover, the number 
and hardness of the rules called the Pie^ and the manifold 
changes of the Service, was the cause that many times there was 
more business to find out what should be read, than to read it 
when it was found out." Wherefore " the reading of Holy Scrip- 
toie is so set forth that all things should be done in order^ 
without breaking one piece from another. For this cause be 
cut off anthems, responds, invitatories, and such like things, as 
did break the continual course of the reading of the Scripture." 
It may be well perhaps to explain the terms which are here em- 
ployed. By uncertain stories and legends^ were those incredible 
narratives read an Saints* Days, and even interwoven with the 



17. How does the Preface to the Prayer Book speak of the confusion 
inta which the reading of Holy Scripture had Men» and of the means 
adopted to remove it? What were the tiorie^ and legend* with which 
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Lives of the Apostles, which abonnd in the Romish Service Books. 
Responds, were short Anthems, by which a lesson was inter- 
tapted in the middle of a chapter; and each respond being 
followed by verses or versicles, the attention was still farther with- 
drawn from the subject of the Lesson ; nor could the vain repeti- 
tions of isolated portions of the Lesson be so edifying as the con- 
tinuous reading of the whole. Commemorations , were the memorial 
services of a festival of less note superadded to those of a greater 
holy-day, And continued afterwards during the week. SynodcdSj 
were the publication of Provincial constitutions or canons^ daring 
divine service, in Parish Churches, for general information. 
AntkemSy or Antipkons, were Hymns arranged for the daily 
service. Some of those in the Roman Breviary are extremely 
beautifid ; but it was ill-timed to interrupt the course of 
a Lesson by one or more of them. Invitatories^ were verses 
introduced into the Venite Exultemus^ and oilier Psalms. Lastly^ 
the ^ Pie^ — ^which some suppose to be an abbreviation of the 
Greek word trtVo^, a tablet ; and others, from its party •Ksoloured 
letters, red and black, of the Latin pica, a mag-pie, — waa the 
directorium sacerdotum (Brev. Sar. p. 1.) by which the whole 
i^rvice of the " Hours " was regulated day by day throughout 
the year. From the smallness of its letters, compared with 
those of ordinary writing, the name pica has been given by 
printers to a particular form of type. [ Wheatly : C. P.] 

18. If a Saint's day falls upon a Sunday, it has been a 
question whether the Lessons for the Sunday are to be read, 
or to be superseded by those appointed for the Saint's day. 
With respect to the second Lesson, on those occasions where one 
adapted to the day is selected, it should certainly be used, inas-* 



-the Lessons from Scripture were intermixed? What were the JSesponds, 
Verses, and vain repetitions, of which the Befbrmers speak? What wett 
Commemorations, Synodals, Anthems, and Invitatories. Explain the name 
and nature of the Pie 1 How is its Latin name now applied in typo- 
^;raphy? 

18. When the Sunday is a Saint's Day, would you read the Proper 
Lessons for the Sunday or those for the Sainfs Bay; and on what grounds 
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much as it only sets aside one chapter of the New Testament for 
another; and indeed in most cases it must be used, as a blank is 
left in the Calendar. It is different however with the first 
Lesson, which, for Sundays, is invariably taken from the Canon- 
ical books of the Old Testament, and should scarcely be displaced 
by a chapter of moral instruction, taken, as is generally the case, 
irom. the Apocrypha. As a general rule, indeed, embracing not 
only the Lessons, but Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, a lesser 
Festival gives way to a greater; as an ordinary Sunday, for 
instance, to a Saint's day; and a Saint's day to one of our 
Lord's festivals ; but if the first Lesson for the Holy-day is 
Apocryphal, that for the Sunday should be substituted, in accord- 
ance with the uniform practice of the Church in appointing 
Canonical Scripture only, for Sunday reading. Hence the first 
uid fourUi Sundays in Advent take precedence of St Andrew's 
day ; AU Saint's Day to a Sunday after Trinity, Pahn Sunday 
to the Annunciation ; and this agrees virtually with the rubric in 
Miss. Sar. p. clx. Si aliquod festum iii. lectionum contigerit per 
totius anni spatium in dominicis, nihil ad rrdssam fiat nisi tantum 
memoria. Both Collects should be used, with precedence to 
that for the higher festival, at Morning and Evening Prayer. 
For the 27th Sunday after Trinity, probably from its rare 
occurrence, there are no Lessons appointed in the Calendar; 
and different opinions have accordingly arisen. Some would read 
the ordinary Lesson for the day of the month ; which, as it may 
be Apocryphal, cannot be correct. Others take those for one of 
the Sundays after Epiphany, clearly misunderstanding the rubric 
after the Gospel for the 25th affcer Trinity, which refers only 
to the Collect, Epistle, and Gospels. It seems preferable to 
adopt the principle upon which the table of Lessons is obviously 



would you defend your praotioe ? What would be your rule with reeipect 
to the Service generally, including the Gollectb EpisUe, and Qospel? Give 
examples^ and quote a Bubric from the SaUsbury Missal bearing upon the 
poist When there are 27 Sundays after Trinity, what Lessons would you 
read ; and upon what principle ? 
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constructed, and select two additional chapters from the book of 
Proverbs. [Wheatly: C. P.; Sharp: Bubrics and Canons, p. 64.; 
Blunt : Parish Priest, Lect. x.] 

19. By reason of the high devotional character of Psalmody 
in general, the early Christians engaged in it in a standing 
posture (Aug. Serm. 3. in Fsal. xxxvi.) ; and the people are still 
standing, in accordance with the preceding Rubric, when the 
Psalms for the day are to be read in our own Churches. On the 
same principle, all Psalms, Hymns, or Aniliems, are sung or said 
by the congregation standing. The reader of the Lesson stands; 
and in early times the people in some churches stood also 
(Cyprian. Epist. 34. August. Hom. 26.): but the custom was 
not universal. Thus all the congregation rose (Constt. Apost. 
n. 67.), not at the reading of the Scriptures generally, but of the 
Grospel only: and the same custom prevails among ourselves; 
the people sitting and listening with silent reverence and earnest 
attention to the Lessons and the Epistle, but rising when the 
Gospel is about to be read. It is not absolutely requisite that 
the Reader should be in Holy Orders. The original rubric of 
1549, indeed, which held its place till the last revision, enjoined 
"the Minister to read the Lessons standing;" but it was re- 
placed in 1662 by instructions to read "in an audible voice, he 
that readeth so standing, and turning himself, as he may best be 
heard of all such as be present." Possibly the change was in- 
tended to sanction the prevailing custom in Cathedrals and 
Colleges, where lay-clerks and students read the Lessons ; but in 
Parish -Churches, where there is no Lectern, it is extremely 
unusual, and scarcely advisable, for any other than the Ministers 
to perform this duty : and it seems that, in all cases, the Minister 



19. What is the posture in which the Psalms and Lessons are respec- 
tively read; and what is the rationale of the practice? Did the same 
custom prevail uniyersally, or only partially in the primitive Church ? Is 
it necessary that the Eeader should be in Holy Orders ? What change 
was made in the Bubric at the last Beview ; and how far may the liberty 
now given be prudently taken? Was not there in officer espedally 
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H3 to announce the beginning and ending of each Lesson. In 
antient times the Lector was an inferior officer in the Church, 
and, though accounted as a layman, solemnly appointed by the 
Bishop. As to the posture of the Reader, the order to ^' turn 
himself" to the People supposes him to have been looking 
towards the Altar while reading the Prayers. Such was always 
the practice before and long after the Reformation ; a reading- 
desk had at first two faces, in order to enable the officiating 
minister to mark the changes from the act of prayer or praise to 
that of exhortation and instruction. [Bingham: Ant. C. Ch. 
XIV. 1. 14; 3. 10.; L'Estrange: All. D. 0. p. 168; Sparrow, 
Wheatly, Shepherd : C. P.] 

20. After reading the Holy Scriptures it was customary in 
the primitive Churches, to add a hynm of praise to Almighty 
Qod for the revelation made therein of his will ; and our Church, 
continuing the practice, has placed two after each Lesson, of 
which one is to be used at the discretion of the minister. Of 
these hymns, the Te Deum and the Benedicite, which are ap- 
pointed to be said or sung after the first Lesson, are human 
compositions ; the other six are taken from the Scriptures. All 
of them are of antient use in the Church; and have, for the 
most part, occupied the same position, which they now hold, in 
the English Service-books before the Reformation. In the first 
Prayer Book of Edward VI., however, except that the Benedicite 
was ordered to be used during Lent instead of Te Deum, only one 
Hymn was provided after each Lesson. This was a slight varia- 



appointed in antient times to read the Lessons ? Explain the direction 
to torn to the people, with reference to the manner of reading the prayers 
and Lessons in former times. 

20. What is. the intention of our Church in following up the 
Lessons with Hymns, such as the Te Devm, &c. Which of the Hymns 
appointed for the puri>ose are of human, and which of them are of Scriptural 
origin; and have they been long used, as now, in the Church? How 
many of them, and with what specification, were adopted in the first 
Prayer Book of Edward VI? What is the Misereres and when was it 
used? 
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tion from the usage of the Sarnm Breviary, whidi simply omitted 
Te Deum during Advent and Lent, and on some oilier days 
of penitential discipline ; when the Miserere (PsaL 1.) was sung. 
In the second Prayer Book of 1652, the 100th, 98th, and 67ih 
Psahns were added. [L'Estrange. Wheatly.] 

21. The Te Deum, so called from the opening words in the 
original Latin, hut in Henry VIII's Prymer, "The Praise of God 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, is at once the most 
noble song of thanks ffiving, the most sublime confession of faUh^ 
and the most animated supplication for pardon and grace^ to be 
found among the devotional treasures of the Christian world. 
It is called in Marshall's Prymer, as in the offices of the early 
English Church, the Song of Austin and Ambrose^ on the faith 
of an old legend which related that, at the baptism of the former 
by the latter, the two saints gave utterance to the Hymn by 
inspiration, and sang it verse by verse alternately: but the 
authorship is altogether uncertain, though in all probability it 
was c(»nposed for the use of the Galilean Church in the fiflih 
century, and about the time that the Athanasian Creed was also 
drawn up. Possibly indeed, both may have • proceeded from the 
pen of the same individual, Hilary of Aries; but the stiX)nger 
claim seems to belong to Nicetius, Bishop of Triers in a. b. 45B, 
to whom it is ascribed by Uidier, Cave, and Stillingfleet, on the 
authority of two very ancient MSS. By the Benedictine Bule it 
is assigned to the Evening, by that of the Galilean Church to the 
Momii^ Service, which is another proof of its Gallic origin ; for 
the verse, " Vouchsafe, Lord, to keep us this day without 



21. Explain the title of the Te Deum, What other titles has it borne ? 
Into what three parts may it be divided ; and ivh&t is its charaoter as a 
composition ? Whiuli is the popular tradition oonoeming tiie origin of the 
Canticle ? IV) what other au^or^ip, and to whom most probably, has it 
been assigned ? If rightly, what is its antiquity P With what symbol of 
the Churdi is it supposed to have bemi contemporaneous P What passage 
in it marks it to have been eompoeed raider for Morning than Evening 
Service P Can you draw any inferenoe from this as to the country in 
which it originated P When may the Benedicite be conveniently used in* 
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%in^ seems to indicate that it was designed for the office of 
MaiinB. More generally, and indeed abnost imiyersally, the 
Te Deum is used after the first Morning Lesson; but the 
Benedicitej or Canticum trium puerum^ may be very seasonably 
employed when the Lesson, as on Septwigesima Sunday^ treats 
of the works of Ood in Creation, or of any extraordinary inter- 
positioa of his providence, such as that of the deliyerance of the 
three Children from the burning fiery furnace, with reference 
to which it is said to have been composed. It is an antient 
Oantiole, found among the Apocryphal addenda to tiie Book 
of Daniel, and adopted into the Christian Church during the 
fourth century. Though not, as some writers (Chiysost. Hom. 
IV.; Cyprian de Orat. Dom.) have supposed, a portion of 
the Canonical Scriptures, it is a very close imitation of the 
matter and manner of the 148th Plsabn ; but the Presbyterians 
ttt the Savoy Conference denounced it as Apocryphal, and desired 
>^ that some Psalm or Scripture Hynm might be appointed in its 
stead.** The Bishops replied, that '^ this Hymn was dUd all the 
Church over (Cone. Tolet. c. 13.), and therefore should be con- 
tinued still, as well as Te Deum and Veni Creator^ which they 
do not object against." As generally in the Psalms and antient 
hymns, the title is given to it from the word with which it 
bi^ns in Latin. [Bingham : Ant. C. Ch. xiv. 2. 6, 9. ; Pahner : 
Origg. Lit. I. 11.; CaWwell : Conf. p. 352.] 

.22. Of the Hymns after llie second Lesson in the Morning, 
the Baptist's prophecy {Lake i. 68 — 79.),. called BenedictuSj 
contains a thanksgiving for our Lord's Iiicarfuxtionj and is well 
suited to those Festivals which have especial reference to the 
great work of Eedemption ; wfaHe the 100th Psabn, or Jubilate^ 
is a more general song of praise for the blessings of grace, mercy, 



stead of the Te Deum ? What is the nature and subject of the composition ; 
when is it taken ; and how long has it been used in the Christian Church? 
Of what part of Holy Scripture may it be considered a paraphrase ? How 
did the Bishops, at the Savoy Conference, set aside the objection raised 
against it by the Presbyterians ? Whence is its title derived ? 

28. What are the Hymns which fdlow the second Lesson at Morning 
Service? To what occasions are they respectively appto^risitA^ "^KV^^il^ 
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and truth, so fully manifested in the Gospel. It was added in 
1552 to supply the place of "Benedictus,''^ when that shall happen 
to be read in the chapter for the day, or for the Gospel on 
St. John the Baptist^s day : but it was used, though not exactly 
in the same position, in the old offices. After the first Lesson 
at Evening Service, the Magnificaty or song of the Blessed Virgin 
{Jjuke i. 46 — 55.), which seems to have been suggested by that 
of Hannah (1 Sam, ii. 1. sqq.), accords well with the promise of 
a Saviour, or the special mercies of God to his faithful servants, 
which are a prominent feature in^ the Old Testament ; though 
the 98th Psalm may very properly be used when the Lesson 
•speaks of any great temporal deliverance vouchsafed by God to 
his Church. The Nunc dimittiSy or. song of Simeon {Luke ii. 
29 — 32.), after the second Lesson, acknowledges the presence 
of the Saviour in mental vision, as pourtrayed to the eye of 
faith in the Apostolical Epistles; but the 67th Psalm should 
occasionally be used as a prayer to God for the propagation of 
the Gospel. [Wheatly, Palmer, &c.] 

23. Li the early English offices the Creed followed the 
Lord^s Prayer, introduced among the Collects in the after part 
of the Service ; but it occupies its present place in the Liturgies 
of Edward VL: and since "Faith cometh by hearing" God's 
Word, and the Word does not profit without faith, and prayer 
must be made in faith in order to its efficacy {Bom, x. 17; 
Heb, iv. 2 ; Jamss i. 6.), the propriety of its altered position is 
sufficiently obvious. Of the three Creeds^ see the next section. 
The Creed is repeated both by Minister and people, as being 
the solemn profession of all alike; by rehearsing it standing, 
we declare our resolution to stand by the faith we profess ; and 
in turning towards the East, according to the usual practice, we 



and why, was the Jubilate introduced? Had it been used in the old 
Services ? Mention the BCymns which follow the Evening Lessons. What 
are the Scriptural subjects with which they respectively correspond? 
. 28. What was the position of the Greed in the antient English Bitual? 
Shew that the place which it now occupies is peculiarly appropriate. Why 
is \t repeated both py Minister and people, standing ? Whal is the reason 
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face the quarter of the heayens in which the Sun of Eightemtsness 
rose upon the world, just as the Jews prayed toward Jerusalem^ 
and lifted up their hands toward the mera/seat {Pa. xxviii. 2 ; 
Dan. yi. 10.). The custom of howing at the name of Jbsus is, 
in fact, founded upon Scripture {Phil, ii. 10.), and the 18th 
Canon enjoins that *^ when in time of Diyine Service the Lord 
Jesus shall be mentioned, due and lowly reyerence shall be done 
by all persons present, as it hath been accustomed; testifying 
by these outward ceremonies and gestures their inward humility, 
Christian resolution, and due acknowledgement that the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the true and eternal Son of God, is the only 
Sayiour of the world." - It seems that the practice originated 
in a deyout opposition to the blasphemy wherewith Jew and 
heathen reyiled the name of Jesus ; and though the Canons have 
not the authority of Eubrics, and the act is in itself unessential, 
yet there is aurely nothing Popish, absurd, or superstitious in 
complying with it, as the Puritans maintained. [Wheatly, 
Shepherd : C. P. Bingham : Ant. C. C. xiii. 8. 15. Hooker : 
E. P. V. 30. 3.] 

24. Among the Prayers constituting the concluding portion 
of the daily Services, at which we have now arrived, were 
originally included, besides the Creedj a form of Confession and 
Absohition, which have been replaced by the more comprehensive 
forms in the commencement of the office. Otherwise this part 
of the Service, with the Lesser Litant/, Lord's Prayer, Suffrages, 
and Collects in the same relative positions, is in effect the same 
as in the early offices of the English Church. In Edward's 
first Prayer Book the Suffrages were omitted; and the Prayers 



<^ turning toward the East? On what is the custom of bowing afe the 
name of Juut founded; and in what may it have originated? Quote the 
Oanon which ei^oins it. Can it be reasonably objected to, as superstitious 
or absurd? 

24. What alterations have been made in the last of the three portions 
into which the daily Service is divided? Where were the three Prayers, 
which now follow the third Collect, originally placed? When, and upon 
what occasion, was the prayer for the Royal Family introduced? What 
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for the KingvsA the HoyaX Family^ as well as that for the Clergy^ 
were, prior to the last revision in 1662) placed at the end of 
the Litany : the second of them having heen added in the reign 
of James I., who was the first Protestant Sovereign blessed with 
issue. The opening words, Almighty God, the fountain of all 
goodness J were substitated aboat the year 1633, for the original 
commencement. Almighty Oodj who hast promised to be a Father 
of thine elect and of their seed. These prayers now occupy 
precisely the place they would have held in antient times ; and 
though not actually identical, they correspond in expression and 
import, with many prayers for Kings, and those in authority, in 
the Liturgies of the primitive Church, and are in full accordance 
with the injunctions of Scripture (1 Tim. ii. 1, 2.) and primitive 
usage. See Tertull. Apol. cc. 30. 39. It may here be observed 
that the corresponding petition for the Moyal Family^ inserted 
in the Litany, is of the same date as the prayer. The Lesser 
Litany, is the short supplication for mercy, adapted from the 
Psalms (vi. 2 ; li. 1 ; cxxiii. 3.) to the use of Christian worship, 
and addressed to each Person in the Trinity separately before 
the Lord's Prayer ; which the Church seldom suffers to be used 
without some preceding preparation, as by the confession and 
remission of sin in the earlier part of the Service. It is mtto-^ 
duced by the mutual salutation of Minister and people, with 
reference to their respective duties; and by the words, Let us 
pray, enunciated with solemn emphasis. [Wheatly, Palmer.] 

25. The Salutation is both antient and Scriptural (Buth 
li. 4; Oah vi. 18 ; 2 Thess. iii. 16 ; 2 Tim. iv. 22.); and its use 
in this place appears to be grounded on the prohibition to scdute 



change has been made in the opening of this prayer? Are the purport of 
these three prayers, and the place which they now oooupy, aanotioned by 
Scriptural warrant and prijnitive usage? Was not a oorresponding insor* 
tion made in the Litany, with reference to the Boyal Pbmily? What u 
the Lester IMom/y; and whence is it derived? Where does it oocor; and 
why? 

85. What is the olifject and import of the mutual SaitM/iim of Minister 
and people, witii which this portion of the Bervioe begins; and whence is it 
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a heretic (2 John 10.). Having been joined by the congregation 
in repeating the Greed, the Minister can now salute them as 
true members of the Church, praying that Gbd may be with 
them in their prayers, which can only be oflfered in faith and 
with God's assistance; and the people, being now prepared to 
"ask those things which are requisite and necessary as well 
for the body as the soul," reply to him as their representative, 
with a wish that he may be enabled to pray with the spirit in 
iStiea behalf. Thus their mutual salutation indicates a transition 
in the Service from Praise to Prayer; just as the Hallelujah 
marked the change from Penitence to Praise, The original 
Greek form of the primitive Liturgies is slightly different, as in 
S. Jacob. Lit. VII. 14 ; IX. 19. "Elp^vrj vatriv, ILai r^ irvtvfioTi trov. 
Hence the Latin Pax vohiscum. Of course the Salutation, as 
between man and man, is given standing, as intimated in the 
Bubric appended to the Creed ; after which all kneel to the 
Prayers following, " the Minister first pronouncing with a loud 
voice," The Lord, &c. The words. Let us pray, whereupon all 
kneel, are an exhortation to earnest attention, without wandering 
thoughts or careless minds. Li the early Church, a deacon kept 
alive the devotion of the brethren by frequently exclaiming, 
iKT€v&£ ^6&fA€v, let US pray earnestly; and then again, ixrevt- 
vrepov, more earnestly. This was chiefly done, though not exclu- 
sivelyy as a bidding after the Lessons or Psalmody to Prayer, 
whether under the form of Preces, the alternate supplications of 
Priest and people, or Orationes, said by the Priest alone, the 
people only answering Amen. It may be well to remark that 
the Lesser Litany is the Kvpi€ iX^ijaop of the Greek Liturgies, 
which was retained untranslated in the Latin Church, and so 



derived? What was the original form in Greek and Latin? In what 
* posture is the Salutation given; and what is the formula, by which its 
change is intimated? What is the import of this formula? Who 
uttered it in the old Liturgies? What was the more intense form of 
it? Dislinguish between preces and orationes t Under what forms did 
the Lesser Litany appear in the early Greek and Latin Church; and 
why was it not retoined in our Prayer Book ? 
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sapeistitioTislj abused, under the form of Kyrit Eleiaon, that 
our Beformers wisely turned it into English, in order to ayoid 
any misapprehension which the original words might induce. 
[Nicholls, Sparrow, Wheatly, Shepherd : C. P. L'Estrange : AH 
D. O. pp. 82. sqq. Bingham: Ant. C. C. xm. 1. 11.] 

26. As in the former part of the Service tlie Lord's Prayer 
followed the absolution to seek God^s confirmation of the pardon 
pronounced by his Minister, so it here precedes our prayers for 
particular blessings, as a general summary of all our wants, 
spiritual and temporal. Independently, howeyer, of the different 
objects for which it is introduced, the repeated use of this prayer 
in our deyotional offices cannot be reasonably complained of; 
when it is ronembered that our Lord himself, within the space 
of one hour, prayed three times in the same words {Matt. 
xxvi. 44.); and that in the 136th Psahn the same form is 
repeated twenty-six times in as many yerses. The vain repe- 
titions against which our Lord cautioned his disciples were such 
as the heathen used (1 Kings xyiii. 26.) ; and the yeiy prohibition 
of vain repetition implies that there may be repetitions which 
are not vain. Both here and elsewhere the Lord's Prayer is 
directed to be said in a loud voice: as a correctiye, doubtless, 
to the practice of the Eonush Church, where it is ordered to 
be said mentally; and in order that the congregation may 
follow the Minister more readily in repeating it. That a similar 
practice preyaQed in the primitiye Church appears from Justin 
Martyr, who represents the Christians of his day as X^y^ €vjfig 
Koi c^g^c^MtrriW, orif dvyafiiff, a hnw rt s (ApoL I. C. 13.); and 
again (c. 67.) observes that 6 wpotar^ <yx"^ 6§Mouts koL wvx^Mptirriatf 
o<ri| dvyafiif a^r^ matqatn. Although another meaning has 
been given to the phrase 6aii duN^uf , there can be little doubt 
that it may rightly be applied to illustrate the manner in which 



M. Why is the Lord's Frajrer introduood agMn in the latter pari of 
the Sorvioe? Cao its frequent use be reoflonaWy found fiuilt with as a 
vmm r^p^H^omt TThat pirobably gave oooasion to the rubrical uuunotion, 
in this and other jJaoesi that the Minister shall read m a Umd vieet 
Can you adduce any proof of a similar pcactioe in the primitiye Churdi? 
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'^ I^Ainister, Clerks, and People " are here enjoined to repeat the 
Lord^s Prayer. The Rubric in this place was first inserted in 
1552, and the Clerks spoken of were an inferior class of 
Ministers, sometimes, but not always in Holy Orders, of whom 
every Incumbent, before and immediately after the Reformation, 
had at least one to assist him in the performance of Diyine 
Service. With the office of Clerk that of Aquashajaluej so called 
from carrying the Holy Water before the Priests, was combined, 
with a view to his better maintenance: and thence our Parish 
Clerks, who are still in a few Churches, Clerks in OrderSy took 
their rise. [Wheatly, Shepherd : C. P. Bum : Eccl. Law, iii. 
82.] 

27. After the versicles, which follow the Lord's Prayer, and 
before the Litany on those days when it is appointed to be 
used, succeed three Collects, of which the first is variable as 
being connected with the Scriptural subjects of the Sunday 
or Holy-day; the two last are never changed. The Versicles^ 
which are taken from the Psalms (xx. 9. {Sept) xxii. 11.; 
xxviii. 9 ; li. 10, 11 ; Ixxxv. 7 ; cxxxii. 9.), are an epitome, 
as it were, of the prayers following which may possibly have 
been enlarged from the suggestions which they furnish. They 
are to be said by the Priest standing: the responses by 
the people kneeling. It is difficult to assign a reason for this 
rule, which dates from 1552 : but it may have arisen, and 
perhaps inadvertently, out of the practice of the Romish Priests, 
who mutter over the long prayers as they kneel before the 
altar; but rise up and turn to the people, when they come 
to versicles with responses. The Collect for the day, and 
the meaning of the term, will be discussed in a separate 



The BulMio here speaks of Clerks .*— what do you understand by the term t 
Was not their maintenance assisted by the addition of another office; 
and what is the present order of things ? 

87. Whence are the Versicles which follow the Lord's Prayer taken, 
and into what do they appear to have been expanded? Can you aooount 
for the rubrical direction that the Priest shall read them standing f How 
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chapter in due coarse. With respect to the rest, the second 
at Morning Prayer, for Peact^ is appropriate to the beginning 
of the day, when, entering on the business of the world, we 
are exposed from without to the injuries and affronts of wicked 
and designing men; while the third for OrcujCy is a safeg^oard 
against the dangers and temptations by which we are on all 
sides surrounded. The second collect in the Evening is for 
that inward peace and tranquillity which the world cannot give, 
and which enables us to lie down with quiet conscience, so 
that our sleep may be sweet ; and the third against all thi 
perils and dangers of the night, is equally seasonable and 
expressiye. All the four Collects are found in the Sacra- 
mentaries of Gelasius and Gregory, and the antient offices of the 
English Church. The third collect both for Morning and 
Evening Service is of Greek original; and all of them have 
been in use from the 4th or 5th Century downwards. It is 
probable that the second Morning Collect may have been 
suggested by a passage in St Augustine^s Meditations (c. 32.) : — 
DeuSy quern nosse vivere est; cui servire, regnare est; qttem 
laudare, salus et gaudium animas est; te labris et corde, 
omnique qua valeo, virtute, laudo, benedico, atque adore. Wi^ 
the latter part of this quotation may be compared the con- 
cluding portion of ^tke general Thanksgiving. From the Sarom 
Breviary and the Sacramentary of Grelasius, the third collect 
for Grace may be given, as a iq)ecimen, in Latin: — Domine 
sancte. Pater omnipotens, csteme Deus, qui nos ad prindpiutn 
hujus diei pervenire fecisti, tiia nos hodie salva mrtute; et 
concede ut in hac die ad nullum declmemus peccatuniy neo 
ullum incvrvamus periculum ; sed semper ad tuam justitiam 



many GeUeots are used at each Senrioe ; where are tiioy introduoed ; and 
with whal variation? Mention the subject <^ the GoQectB which are 
constantly used at Morning and Evening Prayer ; and explain their fitness. 
State the early souroes from which they are derived ; and quote a paifnge 
ftx>m St Augustine upon which one of liiem may have been founded. Oaa 
you name any other form to which your quotation bears some resemblance? 
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faciendam omnia nostra actio tuo moderamine dirigatur : Per 
J. C. D. N. Amen, Compare the original Greek in Lit. Basil. 
XOfMrtu ^fu¥ iv Tfi vapoxMHi fii^ipq. tvap€tFT€iv ovt, diaxfivkaTTWf W^ 
iM6 wdoTfs dftaprlas Koi vdatfg novripas irpaftmSf k. r. X. [Wheatlj : 
0. P. Palmer: Origg. Lit. i. 16. Freeman: Princ. Dir. S. i. 
pp. 222. 364.] 

28. The fire prayers with which the Morning and Evening 
Seryioes now close, and which formerly stood at the end of 
tiie Litany, are of the nature of the antient CommemorationSi 
or Memorice Communes. Before the last revision in 1662, the 
Daily Service terminated with the third Collect; but the 
following Eubric, which appeared in the Scotch Prayer Book 
of 1637, led the way to the usage which now prevails :-t-r 
"Affcer this collect ended, followeth the Litany : and if the 
Litany be not appointed to be said or simg that monung, 
then shall next be said the Prayer for the King's Miyestyi 
with the rest of the Prayers following at the end of the 
liitany, and the Benediction." Of the Prayers for the Queen 
and the Boyal Family note has been f^lready taken; but it 
may be well to refer, by way of illustration, to the form of 
prayer used in camp by order of Constantine (Euseb. Y. Const. 

IV. 20.) (re fjidvov oibtifiev Q€6tr a-ov irovrrr hcertu yQf6fi€$a: r^ iiyJrtpov 
fia/vCKia KovarKurriPov, iraidds t€ ovtov ^o<^iXc(f, cV) firiKurrov ^fiiu 
fiiov ftmaov km viKipiip <fnf\aTT€ar$<u, ic. r. X. Compare Lit. Bas. 
et Marc. ap. Goar. Euchol. pp. 141. 171. Greg. Sacr. p. 350. 
The Prayer for the Clergy and People is as old at least a^ 
title fifth century. It was introduced into the Prayer Book 
from the Sacramentaries and other OiEces during the reigx^ 



Compare the Latin Collect for Grace with what is probably its Greek 
original. 

28. With what antient forms do the concluding prayers of our Daily 
Services assimilate P Where did this Service originally terminate ? Quote 
the Bubric in the Scotch Liturgy which led to the present usage. Quote 
an antient prayer in illustration of those for the Queen and Soifal Familf. 
Is that for Clergy and People a modem composition? When, and on 
what principle, was it introduced into our Liturgy ? What is the meaning 
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of Elizabetk, in confonnity with the practice of the PrhnitiYe 
Church, which prayed alike for Church and State, for Clergy 
and People. We are not therefore to understand hy Curates^ 
m the modem acceptation of the word, the stipendiaiy asastant 
of an incumbent ; but all, whether Priests or Deacons, to whom 
the Bishops have committed the cure of souls, whatever be 
the nature of the charge. In the original Latin the equiyalent 
expression for Bishops and Curates is famulos tuos parUifices, 
which comprehends the Clergy at large, among whom the Bishops 
are Pontifices maximi. Between this prayer, and the two final 
prayers, whether of the Daily Service or Litany, a subsequent 
Rubric enjoins the insertion of certain occasional Prayers, of 
which hereafter. [Sparrow, Wheatly, Shepherd : C P. Bing- 
ham : Ant. C. Ch. u. 2. 6. 19. 15. Pahner : Qrigg. Lit. i. 16.] 

29. Although of yeiy eaiiy date, it is yefy doubtful 
whether the prayer which bears his name was really composed 
by St Chrysostom. It is found indeed in the Liturgies ascribed 
both to Chrysostom and Basil; but not in the earlier MSS. 
of either. Moreover it occurs in the middle of their Liturgies : 
in our^s, more appropriately at the end; being addressed 
immediately to Christ, for the acceptance of the supplications 
which he has given us grace to present in his name to the 
throne of mercy. It stands thus in the original : — ^o rus Kotms 
ToCras Koi avf»KJ>mwovs ^fuf ;(apur(iftci«o( «poacv;(d£, 6 «u duo »ii rpurl 
(TvpKli^vowraf iw\ rf ^wtSfuirt inv rat aMfotts inp€xnw iwayyttkafMtpos' 
avT6s Kol WW T&w dovX«»y otw ra atr^fufra wp6t r6 avfi4>^pow wk^ptMrow, 
Xopr/y&y ^fup tp r^ wafi6m cu«m n|y cvtyNMiYV rijt aift akffBtiaft 
m €w T^ /AcXXorrt Cttijw ouimov ;(api{![Sfm*of . *Afup. The Jewish 



of the word CmriMie in tiiis Frajrer, and elsewhere ? What wis the Latin 
ezpressioQ for the words .S<ti«!iw and Cbra<ct in this SHoePhijer? What 
order oi persons does it emhraoe ; and with what distinction? 

M. Isitprobable that the Prayer, eotitiedtlM iVay6r<)fiSSe C%nr«ot- 
<0M» was reHUy oomposed hf him? Does it ooonpy the same pboe in our 
Prayer Book as in the early liturgies? Why is it most H>pr(^riate at the 
dose of an office? Give the original Chneek. How were the people usually 
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people were, by God's command, dismissed with a sacerdotal 
benediction {Nwmb, vi. 23.) ; and this blessing in the Christian 
Church is replaced by forms which recognize the great funda- 
mental doctrine of the Trinity in Unity. That which closes 
the Daily Services, is the appropriate prayer (2 Ootv. xiii. 14.) 
with which St Paul concludes most of his Epistles. It was 
used likevrise in the primitiYe Liturgies of Antioch, CaBsarea, 
Constantinople and Jerusalem. The Levitical formula, in which 
Hie threefold repetition of the sacred name of Jehovah intimates 
the doctrine of the Trinity ,^ is used in the Office for the 
Visitation of the Sick. [ Wheatly, Pahner.] 

30. It may be usefol to close this chapter with a com- 
parative view, in a Tabular form, of the Order of Morning 
and Evening Prayer as first drawn up in 1^^ and finally 
established; together with the date of each change, and the 
sources from which the several parts were wholly or partially 
derived. 



dismisBed in the Jewish and early Christian churches? Whence is the 
oondnding benediction of our Daily Services derived; and how does it 
differ firom the Levitical form, which is employed in another office ? 
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iHkto. 









I. The 
ii^twuoei. 



9. The 
i^hortation. 

a. Qenertl 
Coafeflsion. 



4 The 
AbiolutioQ. 



vm. 



6. The 
Lord's Prayer. 



Order of the 

First Book of 

Edward VL 

(A. D. 1549.) 



Origmal Sources. 



6. The 

four Versioles: — 

" Lord, open 

Thou o«r lips:" 

&o. 



7. (illoria Fatri. 



/ 



1. The whole of the Fenitential Introductioii, as 
tn as the Lories Prayer, was the work of CraDmer 
and his colleagues ; compiled from M. Liturgical and 
Fatrislical sources. The Sentences seem to lubve been 
taken fW>m the CapiMa in the old Lent swvices, 
with additions from the Fsalms and New Testament, 
inculcating confession and repentance : e. g. Gap. in 
Quadrag. apud Rit. Dunelm. p. 10. Mae durii Domi- 
nus Deus, Cum averterU se impius, &c. 

2. The earlier part may have been suggested by 
mssages in Aviti Serm. de KiOgat. p. 138. Leon. 8. de 
Jejun. 3. 

8. There was little except Auricular Oottfessum 
before the Beformation, except private forms in the 
old Frymers and other Manuals of Devotion. Upon 
these, compared with Rom, vii. S— 25, the General 
Confession may have been based. Cardinal Quignon 
had already removed the Cor^fiteor et Ahtoimtionem 
of the Breviary from Prime to Matins, 

4. In the Breviary the Absolution was precatory :-- 
Absolutionem et remdssionem omnium peccatorum tft- 
huat vohis Dominus. After the Confession there is 
this direction in the Strasburg Liturgy oi 1552:-;- 
Bic Pastor ex Seriptura sacra sententiam remissionis 
peccatorum populo recitat, in nomine Patris, et FHUf 
et S.8, No form is given. 



The Priest 

shall hegynne in 

a loude voyce. 

The Lordes 

Frayer called the 

Fater noster. 



**0 Lord, open 

Thou my hps : 

&c. 



Gloria Fatri. 



6. From Matt. vi. 9—18; Luke 
xi. 2 — 4 The Doxologr was added 
at the last review. Until shortly 
before the Beformation the Lord s 
Frayer was said privaHm, prepara- 
tory to the Service. 

6. Brev. Sar. p. 2. Posteoj—le, 
after the Lord's Frayer, — sacerdot 
incipiat servitium hoc moclo. Bo- 
mine labia mea. &c. The Versi- 
cles, only that tne plural number 
was adopted in 1552, have been 
thus used at the beginning of 
Matins from the 6th century, and 
always in the English Church. 
They are from Ps. H. 15 ; Ixx. 1. 

7. Used here from a very eariy 
date. The earliest form is m Lii 
Jacob. Gr. passim, Cf. Cone. 3. 
Vas. c. 5. ap. Labbe. 
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4«. 



Bevised Order. 
(A. D. 1662.) 



Order of the 

First Book of 

Edward VI. 

(A. D. 1549.) 



Original SourodB. 



Uk 



SH 



S2. 



12. 



n. Psalmody 
and 

SCSIPTUBS. 

8. Praise ye the 
Lord. 



The Lord's name 
be praised. 



9. P«. xcv., or as 
it is called the 

Venite, [At 
MatiiM only.] 

10. The Psalms 
in cottrsey with 
Gloria Patri at 
the end of each 

Psalm, 



11. First Lesson 
from Old Test. 

12. Te Deum) .| 

or f « 

Benedidte. J)^ 

and 

Magnificat 

or 
Pfealm xoviii. I ^ 

13. Second Les- 
son, from New 

Test. 

14. Benedio-^ 0^ 
tusor I 

Jubilate l 
(P«. c.) J 

and 

NuncDimit- 

lasor 
Psalmlxm !;§ 




Praise ye the 

Lord. 

And firom Easter 

to 
Trinify Sunday ^ 

Alleluya. 

Then ehalbe sayed 

or soHg wUhout 

anp fnvitatori 

th*a Psalme in 

UnffHsh, 

Venite 

exnltemus. 



Th^ Psalms. 



First Lesson, 

Old Test. 

Te Beum lauda- 

mus, except in 

Lent, all the 

which Hme shaSte 

used Benedidte 

omhia opera 

Domini Domino, 

in iln^flishe. 

Magnificat. 

Second Lesson, 

N^w Test. 



Benedictus. 



Nuim Dimittis. 
Lesser Litany. 



8. Brev. Sar. p. 57. i>. Septuag. 
usque ad Vigil. Pasch, nan dicitur 
Alleluia: sed dicitur hoc mode, 
Laus tioi Domine, Bex setemso 
glorisa. The Besponse is in the 
Scotch Prayer Book of 1637. 



9. This Psalm, called the Inm- 
tatorium, preceded the Psalms at 
Matins in all the English Offices. 

10. Cone. IV. Tolet. e. 13. Quo- 
tidie publico privatoque officio in 
Jme omnium Psalmoirutn dicimus, 
Gloria Patri, &c. The number of 
Psalms r^p^ted daily varied in 
different Cfhurches from 12 or 18 
to 6O4 The Endish Church pre- 
scribed 12. Carainal Quignon re- 
duced the Matin Psalms to three; 
and our refcNrmers adopted tlus 
average. 



12. The Hynu^ Te Deum, Bene" 
dicite^ and Magnificat^ were always 
used as Besponsoi^ Pitalms after 
the Beading of Scnptuie ; the first 
at Matins, the second at Lauds, 
the last at Vespers, Other respon« 
sories were also used. 



14. Benedictus and Nunc Dimit' 
tis occupy the same position as in 
the aaicient English Offices; the 
former being sung at Lauds, the 
latter at Compline or Vespers, The 
Jubilate was also sung at Lauds, 
but bffore, not itfter a Scripture 
Lessota. 
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Date. 



Bevised Order. 
(a. D. 1662.) 



Order of the 

First Book of 

Edward VI. 

(a. D. 1549.) 



OrigiQal Sources. 



1549. 



15. The Greed. 



III. Intebces- 

8I0N and 

Pbaise. 

16. Salutation 
and Besponse. 

Lesser Litany. 

Lord's Prayer. 

Suffrages. 

17. Three 
Colleots. 
" L Por the 
5* day. 

I J IL For 
21 Peace. 
^ III. For 
Grace. 



Crede. 



Lordes Prayer 

Awnswere, But 

deliver us from 

evil. Amen. 

Suffrages. These 

end with the 

Salutation and 

Besponse. 



1559. 
1604. 

1559. 



/ 



18. Prayers for 

1. The Queen. 

2. The Boyal 

Family. 

3. Clergy and 
People. 



Three Collects 
6fi r I. For the 

%\ IL^OT 

> 



15. In the antient Of&ces the 
AthatMsian Oreed was used, and on 
Sundays onlv. Cardinal Quignon 
introduced the ApostM Cre^ for 
other occasions. It was only in 
1662 that the Athananan Or&ed 
was ordered on the Fecuts now 
named, which were previously less 
numerous. It will be observed 
that the order in the two Liturjgies 
compared is now slightly varied: 
but this part of the Litui^ is very 
antient. Brev. Sar. Psalt. pp. 12. 
18. Tunc Jiant preces cum pros- 
tratione ad onmes horcu, • • • • • 
Bominus vobiscum. Et cum jfpi- 
ritu tuo. Oremus. Kyrie Eleison. 
Christe Eleiaon, Kjrie Eleison. 
Then followed the Pater noster, 
the Credo, the Cot^/Ueor, and Jh- 
soUUio, 



Peace. 
LIIL For Aid. 



\ 



17. The Collectt are placed in 
the antient English Of&oes in the 
same relative position which they 
still occupy. That for the day was 
read at Matins and at Vespers; 
followed in the morning by the 
Memoria de Face, and at the end 
of Prime by the Collect for Oraee: 
in the evening by that for Peace 
at Vespersy and for Aid against 
Perils at CompUne, All of them 
have been in our Church from the 
5th century. 

18. Until the last review Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer ended 
with the third Collect; and these 
three Prayers were placed towards 
the end of the Litany. The two 
former, though not aotoally trans- 
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Date. 



1668. 



Bevised Order. 
(A.D. 1662.) 



19. Prayer for 
all Conditions of 

Men. 
General Thanks- 
eying. 

20. Prayer of 
S. Chrysostom. 

21. Benediction. 



Original Sources. 



lated firom, are in substance and expression very 
similar to, many on the same subject in the primitive 
Litursies. See Sacr. Greg. 360. The last is found 
in Gelas. Sacr. 719. 
19. Newly composed at the Last Beview. 



20. The authorship of this prayer is doubtftil; 
but it occurs, though not in its present position, in 
some copies of the Liturgy of BasiL 

21. As in the Liturgies of James, Basil, and 
Chrysostom. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Of the Three Creeds. 

1. The word Creed, from the Latin Credo, by which it 
is Btill known in the Romish Church, signifies a Confession 
of Faith; embracing indeed not the whole, but the leading 
articles of a Christian's belief. Thus, in the Apostle's Creed, 
the doctrine of the Atonement is not directly stated; whence 
the Socinians infer that the doctrine itself is false, though it 
is rather to be inferred that it was never disputed. Creeds 
were in early times called synibola, or watchwords; by which, 
as the sentinel recognizes a comrade, so the Christian soldier 
is distinguished from the open enemies or false friends of the 
religion of Jesus. Somewhat similar in character and import 
were the symbols, or tokens, conmiunicated to those initiated 
into the EleusiniMi and other heathen Mysteries; by virtue 
whereof the faithful votary was admitted to those secret rites, 
from wliich the vulgus profanum was excluded. Other signifi- 



1 Give the derivation and meaning of the word Creed, Is it necessary 
that a Creed should embrace every article of fidth ? What were Greeds 
originally called; and why? Have any other derivations been assigned 
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cations have been assigned to the term; among wliich is that 
which deriyes it from fmyJ^a^^w^ to throw togetherj from the 
notion that each of the Apostles threw in an article towards 
the composition of the entire Creed. (Cassian. de Incam. vi. 3.) 
The Church of England, and indeed most Churches, recognize 
three Creeds, of which the first is a simple declaration of faith; 
the second, a rational exposition of that faith with reference 
to certain erroneous tenets of the age in which it was drawn 
up; and the third, a defence of it against a particular heresy, 
^ese Creeds are the Apostle's, the Athanasian, and the Nicene. 
From the first American Prayer Book both the Athanasian 
and Nicene Creeds were omitted ; but the latter was afterwards 
inserted, to be used in the Daily Service, instead of the Apostles' 
Creed, at the discretion of the Minister. [Wheatly: C. P. 
Bingham : Ant. C. Ch. x. 3. 2.] 

2. There is no evidence to support the tradition (Iren. 
Hasr. III. 3. Hieron. Epist. 61. Ruffin. de Symb. cc. 1, 2.) that 
the Apostle's Creed was compiled by the Apostles themselves, 
assembled in council at Jerusalem; but there is no doubt that 
it is a brief and comprehensive summary of the doctrines which 
they taught, and the tradition itself, dating horn, the third 
century, is a proof that the Church must have been long in 
possession of it. Such a Creed, perhaps orally delivered, was 
certainly required to be repeated from memory by candidates 
for baptism ; in compliance with the teaching of our Lord, who 
requires faith, as well as baptism, in order to salvation (Mark 
xvi. 16.): and that even in the Apostles' time a profession of 



to the term? If so, trace them out. How many Creeds are recognized 
hy the Church? What are their titles, and th^ obaraotoristio diffiu*-- 
enees? From what Liturgy is one of them omitted? 

2. What early tradition is there respecting the oonstruotion of the 
Apostles' Creed ? What is the date of this tradition, and by whom is it 
recorded? What would such a tradition of such a date argue with 
tespeot to the Creed itself? Whence thm mi^ the Apostle^ Creed have 
been so designated ? What circumstanoe related in the New Testament 
^aatd lead \m to nippose that ashod Creed was used even in the Apeetolio 
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faith was required from the conyert ahont to be baptized, the 
case of the Ethiopian Enxmch affords ample proof. When he 
asked for baptism, Philip said, " If thou belieyest with all thine 
heart, thou mayest;" and he answered, "I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God." {AcU viii. 86, 37.) ^ It was doubtless 
with reference to Creeds, more or less full and explicit, that 
the Apostolical writings speak of tht form of doctrine once 
delivered^ i. e. once for all, or from the beginning, delivered to 
the eamta {Rom, vi. 17 ; Jude 3.) ; and of the form of sound 
UH>rdSy committed to faithful men^ who were instructed to teach 
others also (2 Tim, i. 13; ii. 2.), whence Creeds were called 
puaBfuwra and ypaxl>al. There are indeed so many intimations of 
a form to be learnt and professed by Christians at baptism^ 
and so many Ecclesiastical terms descriptive thereof, as icavc^i«, 
OTocxcui r©r Xoyuov tow Q€ov^ SfioKoyla {Gal, vi. 16 ; Phil, m. 16 ; 
Heh. r. 12; x. 23.), that there can be no question of the 
existence of some short formulary of faith exhibiting this 
vtrorvffttcrip vyiaiv6rr»v \6y^v, this didax^v ^i' tfutBov {Rom, 
xri. 17.). The articles of such a Oeed are to be found in 
St. Peter's address contained in the first chapters (^ the Acts 
of the Apostles, and in the Epistles of Ignatius (Ep. ad Trail. 
t, d.) and they may be traced in all tiie primitive Churches,^ 
substantially the same, though slightly varied (Iren. Haer. i. 10. 
TertuU. Prsescr. H«r. c. 13. Origen de Princ. prooem. c. 4. 
Cyprian Epist. 76. Constt. Apost. vii. 41. Socr. Hist. Eco. i. 8. 
26.; n. 10.), till at length the Creed itself appears, nearly as 
it stands in our Liturgy, in the work of Ruffinus^ who flourii^ed 
in the fourth century. About the end of the fifth century, it 



tunes? On what occasions was it recited? What expression in the 
Apostolical Epistles seem to point to the same usage ? In what part of 
SCTipture do we find the rudiments of the Apostles' Creed? In what 
primitiye writers do we find the substance of the Apostles' Creed before 
we find the Creed itself? Where do we find the Creed itself nearly in 
its present form ? And at what date ? When does the custom of saying 
a Creed in the daily Service appear to have commenced? What was 
the manner of repeating it f 
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was ordered to be repeated on eyerj occasion of public worship ; 
and it is found in all the Liturgies of the Saxon Church. 
Still it was only repeated privately, in accordance with the 
antient arcarva, disciplina: the Priest raising his Toice at the 
words camis resurrectionemj as a notice for the response et 
vitam sempitemam. Amen, [Bingham : Ant. C. Ch. x. 3. 2. sqq. 
Blunt : Parish Priest, Lect. ii — ix.] 

3. As heresies arose in the Church and unsettled the 
faith, it became necessary to require from Catechumens a more 
explicit statement of their belief on essential points, and more 
especially on that great fundamental doctrine of Christianity, 
the Trinity in Unity. Hence, among other different modes of 
expressing the same orthodox rule of Faith, the symbol " com- 
monly called the Creed of St. AthanastuSy^^ as it is designated 
in the enlarged Rubric of 1552, was drawn up in the early 
part of the fifth century. In Bishop Hilsey's Prymer it is 
called the ^^Symbole or Crede of the great Doctour Athanasius, 
dayly red in the Church;" and in the first Prayer Book of 
1549, there was simply an order for "This confession of our 
Christian Faith" to be "song or sayed," as appointed. It is 
very generally admitted, howeyer, that Athanasius was not the 
author of this Creed ; but that his name was at length attached 
to it, from the fact that it embodies the arguments by which 
he established the doctrines of the Triniiy and the Incarnation 
of Christ; and from his opinion, expressed in the damnatory 
clauses, that the reception of the Catholic faith is necessary 
to salvation. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. 21.) affirms that Atha- 
nasius presented it as a royal gift to the Emperor Jovinian; 
but Dr. Waterland argues with great ingenuity, and much 
probability, that it was written for the use of the Church, in 
Gaul, by Hilary, bishop of Arlea, about a. d. 430. It was 



8. What was the state of things which gave rise to the Aihamuiam 
Creed? By what titles has it been designated? Was Athanasias the 
author of it; and if not, why may his name have been attached to it? 
By whom was it probably written ; and when ? When was it admitted 
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received into the offices of the English Church to be recited 
domindcts diebus ad Primam (Brey. Sar.), certainly not later 
than the ninth century, with the title of '' Psalmus Qtiicunque 
vult;^^ and this will account for the manner in which it is 
repeated, like other Psalms, Terse by verse alternately. [Water- 
land : Hist. Ath. Creed, cc. 2. 7, 8. Palmer : Orig. Lit. i. 14.] 
4. From the fact that the tenets against which it was 
originally directed have been frequently revived, under different 
forms and modifications, and are still maintained by existing 
sects, which incur the condemnation of Holy Writ (2 Pet ii. 1 ; 
1 John ii. 22, 23 ; v. 10.) equally with those of former times, 
its retention in our Liturgy cannot be reasonably disputed. It 
is accordingly directed to be used on those Festivals which 
are more immediately connected with the manifestation of the 
Trinity, and on so many additional Holy-days as may ensure, on 
an average, its monthly repetition. In the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. it was ordered to be used, instead of the Apostles* 
Creed, on the six great Festivals; to which, for the purpose 
just mentioned, seven Saints^ days were added in the enlarged 
Rubric of 1552. It was the Creed usually sung on Sundays 
during the middle ages, and on Sundays only; until Cardinal 
Quignon introduced the Apostles* Creed for the ordinary Services. 
The damnatory clauses cannot be uncharitable, inasmuch as 
they are Scriptural; the Scriptural anathema being even more 
direct and forcible than that of the Creed (Mark xvi. 16 ; 
John iii. 18.). Now the faith, against the rejection whereof 
this anathema is directed, is plainly a baptismal faith; the 
faith professed in baptism has always been a belief in the 



into the offices of the English Church ? How do you acoount for the 
manner in which it is repeated, verse by verse alternately, by Minister 
and people ? 

4. On what principle is this Creed retained in our Church ? When 
is it appointed to be used; and what consideration appears to have regu- 
lated the appointment? What was the usage before the Beformation? 
How would you defend what are termed the danmatory clauses fh)m the 
charge of being uncharitable? In what light are they to be especially 



\ 
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ever-blessed Trinity; and therefore both our Lord and the 
Creed agree in condemning those who deny this fbndamental 
doctrine. The enforcement of a doctrine, however, does not 
enforce assent to any particular exposition of it. Men cannot 
be expected to be altogether of one mind with respect to 
matters which surpass the powers of the human intellect; and 
it is perfectly honest to profess the doctrine of the Creed 
without accepting the interpretation given. Moreover, Ihe 
Church, in adopting this Creed, does not pronounce a j%tdgment 
but a warning; and surely it is anything but uncharitable to 
warn the unbeliever of the perdition which he risques. The 
word Amen does not turn these clauses into a prayer. As in 
the Commination Service^ it is simply an ei^ression of assent to 
the truth of the Creed, including the condemnation denounced 
against those who reject it. There are some who, to salisfy 
the scruples of tender consciences, would alter the direction 
in the Rubric from ''^ shall be^ into '''•may be sung or said,** 
at discretion: and the late Dr. Burton proposed to remove 
this Creed from the Liturgy and place it among the xxzix 
Articles: but with the latitude of interpretation allowed there 
can be no reasonable cause for discontinuing the use of a 
venerable form, which has received the sanction both of the 
Eastern and Western Churches for more than 1200 years. 
At all events the Clergy are bound by their vow to read thia 
Creed on the days appointed; and few Protestants will be 
disposed to think lightly of a rule of faith, which Luther {dt 
tribus SymholiB) has designated the bulwark of the Apostle's 
Creedj and an excellent preservative against those who are not 
ashamed to make a jest of the Trinity, and to ridicule the 
Incarnation of God, [Wheatly : C. P. Waterland : Hist. Ath. 
Cr. cc. 6. 11.] 

regarded, and to what extent applied? Li what sense is the word Amen 
repeated at the end of this Creed? What proposals have been made with 
a view to satisfy the scruples of objectors; and would you adopt them? 
Are the Gernr justified in omitting to read it on the day appointed? 
How does Lu&r speak of this Creed ? 
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5. The Nicene Creed is so called because it is, for the 
most part, a summary of the doctrines maintained by the first 
CEcumenical Council, of 318 Bishops, assembled by the Emperor 
Constantine (a. d. 325.) at Nice in Bithynia. As then drawn 
up, however, it concluded with the clause, / believe in the Holy 
Ghost ; the remainder, with one exception, being added by the 
second General Council, of 150 Bishops, convened by Theodosius 
at Constantinople (a. d. 381.). Hence it is also sometimes called 
the Constantinopolitan Creed, The exception above alluded to 
is the addition of Jilioque, with reference to the procession of the 
Holy Ghost, which was made in the 5th century. This Creed 
was directed against the different branches of the Arian heresy. 
It wa» the doctrine of Anus himself that our Lord Jesus Christ 
was not truly God, but a created and peccable being ; and that 
there was a time when he did not exist. Against this erorr 
the Nicene Creed establishes the consvhstantiality (rb Sfiooviriot^) 
of the Father and the 8on, declaring that the latter was 
♦'begotten of the Father before all worlds, God of God, Light 
of Light, very God of very God ; begotten, not made ; being of 
one substance with the Father ; by whom " — ^i. e. by the Son — 
•* all things were made." After this impious heresy had begun 
to decline, Macedonius, a follower of the arch-heretic, broached 
the doctrine that the Holy Ghost was created by the Son ; and 
against this teaching, the Creed, as enlarged, asserted the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost, as proceeding equally from the Father and 
the Son. This Creed has been used at the celebration of the 
Eucharist since the latter part of the 5th century (a. d. 471.), 
when Peter 6 jcya^c^r, as he was called, ordered it to be read in 
his see of Antioch as an antidote to the Arian heresy. Early 
in Hie 6th century,. Timothy, bishop of Constantinople, did like- 
wise ; the Churches of Spain and Gaul adopted it towards the 
end of the same century; and thence it was received by the 



5. Why is the Nicene Creed so called? By what other name has 
it been sometimes designated; and why? What was the last addition 
made to it; and when? Against what orrors was it directed; and what 
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Anglo-Saxons. Meanwhile the Ghurch of Rome, having escaped 
the preyailing heresies, used the simpler fonn of the Apo8tle»^ 
Creed, and that only when Baptism was administered; hut in 
the year 1014 the Nicene Creed was admitted into the Missal, 
in order to he as explicit as the other Western Churches in 
the denunciation of Arianism. [Bingham: Ant. C. C. x. 4. 1&, 
17. Pearson: On the Creed, Art. viii. Palmer: Origg. Lit. 
IV. 6.] 

6. Without any attempt at a full exposition of the Creeds, 
it may be usefol to offer a few brief remarks on each. The 
following is perhaps the form under which the Apostles^ Creed 
was known in the second and third centuries : — n«rr€v<» cir O^hv, 
Uarepa ifavroKftaropa* Kxii els rhv Xpiarbv *hia'ovv vlbv avrov r^ 
liovoyemnjTov rhv ILvpiov ^fi&Vf t6v yevtnjdcvra cjc UvfVfuiTos 6ytov Koi 
Mapias rrjs wapOevovy t6p im Uovrlov UtXarov aravpwOcvraj roK^Grraj 
TJ rplrff ffiUpq, dvacrravra €K yejcpwM, ayaPdvra els rovs ovpavov^ 
KaOrffA€Poy iv Se^iq, rov irarphs^ oBtp epx^Tcu Kplvai (Snrrag koi vticpovs' 
nal els TLpevfia Sytovj dyiav eKKKritrtaPj dKJyeaiv dfuipTi&Vj aapKht 
dvdaraaip, *Afi^y. Among the additions which, it will be 
observed, have since been made to this Creed, is the clause He 
descended into Hell; which was omitted from the Creed^ as 
given in the original Edition of the American Prayer Book of 
1786, though pubsequently inserted with a permission to sub- 
stitute the expression He went into the place of departed »pirtts^ 
The reason of the omission is thus stated in a note to the 
Preface : — " The clause is foimd in no Creed, nor mentioned 
by any writer, until about the beginning of the 5th century: 
and in the first Creeds that have this clause or article, that 
of Christ's burial not being mentioned in them, it follows that 
they understood the descent into Hell only of his burial or 



doctrines does it establish? By what degrees did it make its way into the 
Eucharistic Services of the Church of Borne? 

6. Give the Greek of the Apostles' Creed in the form under which it 
may have originally appeared ? What additions have sinee been made to 
it? Which of the clauses was omitted in the first American Prayer Book ; 
and what was the reason alleged for the omission? It has since been 
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descent into the gravej as the word is otherwise translated in 
the Bible. The Nicene Creed hath only the Burial, and the 
Athanasian only the Descent into hell." Both clauses, howeyer^ 
are found in the Greed of Aquileia, given by Bufi&nus; and 
the latter has always been a standing doctrine of the Church, 
equally with those of the Communion of Saints^ and the Life 
JEverlastingy which bear as late a date. Our own Church, in her 
third Article, has left it without any particular interpretation f 
and the student may be referred for a full inrestigation of this, 
as of all other parts of the Creeds, to those great divines who 
have so admirably expounded them. On this Creed it only 
remains to note the last clause in TertuUian's formula (de 
Yirg« Yeland. c. 1<), according to which Christ will come again 
jvdicare vivos et mortuoa Per camis resurrectionem, [Pearson: 
On the Creed, Art. vii. Waterland : Hist. Ath.- Cr* c. x*] 

7« Some of the terms and expressions of the Athanasian 
Creed are sUghtly ambiguous ; and others also may need illus^ 
tration and explanation. In Yer< 1, before all things implies 
that Faith goes before Practice, and is therefore first in order^ 
though not perhaps in value. Hoc est initium Religionis et vitas 
nostrcB, says Aagustme, famm habere cor in Fide^^Yer^ 2f which 
Faith. That is, the CathoUc Faith itself, not the exposition 
of it. — Ver. 3, Trinity in Unity, The Doctrine is older than 
the expression which indicates it. As an Ecclesiastical term the 
word Trinity first occurs (a. d. 170.), in Theophilus ad AutoL 
II. 15. al Tp€is ^fiepai irp6 t&p (jxoaT^pav ytyom/iai rvnot elirl rtjg 
tpiaboi, Cf. Tert. de Pudic. c. 21. The entire phrase is given 
in Epiphan^ Haer. lxii. 3. SfuiKoyovfAtv rrjv Tptada, puovaJ^a cV 



received; but with what provision? How does our own Church deal 
with this article of the Faith ? In what manner does Tertullian oonnect 
the Icut Judgment with the MeswrrecHon of the body ? 

7. How do you explain the opening assertion of the Aihcmanan Creed 
that " b^fbre all things it is necessary to hold the Gath(dio Faith ? " Does 
the Faith indude also the exposition of it? Quote passages firom the 
Fathers which exhibit the earUest Ecclesiastical use of the word Trinity, 
and the expression Trinity in Unity, ''Neither confounding the Persons 
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rptdbij ica\ rptdda h futwdlk, iiiap OfArrfra irarphsj Ktii vlov^ koX dylav 
mftvfiarot. And so Greg. Naz. Orat. 23. Vincent. Lir. cc. 18. 
22. — In Ver, 4, reference is made to the Sabellian heresy which 
affirmed that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, were all one 
person who became incarnate, died and rose again. Hence they 
were also called Patripaasians ; wotd while they confounded the 
persona^ the pure Arians divided the substance by attributing 
to the Godhead rpctv olHrias koL rpug (JMo^is, and, by consequence, 
Ofoi^s rpeis. (Cyril. Hier. Cat. xi. 18. Cyril. Alex. Orth. Fid. 
p. 429. Epiph. Heer. lxii. 3.). — Ver. 9, Incomprehensible. The 
meaning is uncircumscribed by space, according to a sense of 
the word now obsolete : though the modem acceptation equally 
expresses an attribute of the Godhead, as eluding the grasp of 
the understanding. Possibly the translator may haye had his 
eye upon the Greek copy which gives aKcerakifinosj instead of 
ilie original Latin, where it is immensus. Bishop Hilsey^s 
Prymer has unmeasurable, — Ver. 24, None is afore or after 
other. In thus summing up what has been said of the doctaine 
of the Trinity J before passing to that of the Incarnation, the 
writer of the Creed does not speak of order or office, wherein 
the Father is first and supreme; but of duration and dignity, 
in respect of which the whole three persons are co-eternal and 
co-«^im^.— Ver. 29, while the Arians regarded Christ as a 
created being, and therefore imperfectly divine ; the ApoUinarians 
maintained that his body was neither derived from his Virgin 
mother, nor tenanted by a rational souL Against these fallacies 
the Creed argues that he was perfect in both natures; and 
though God and Man, but One Christ: not however by con- 
fusing two natures into one^ which are as distinct and different 
as the material body and the immaterial soul in man. John 



nor dividing the Substance," Against what errora is this directed ? What 
is the Latiin ior incomprehentihle ; and how do you explain it? €live the 
Ghreek word up<kn which the translator probaUy had his eye, ''None is 
afore or after other, Ao." How do you explain this ? '' Peri^t God and 
Perfect Man, &<x" Against what foUacies was this dause directed ? Prove 
its truth from Holy Soripture. Prove also from Scripture the doctrine 
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i. 1. 14. . Tht Word was God, and was made fiesh. Compare 
also Matt. xxvi. 38; Heb. i. 8; ii. 14 — 16. — Ver. 36, Descended 
into Hell. See Cyril. Hier. Cat. xiv. 18. August. Epist. 99. 
Ver. 39, They that have done good, &c. This is the express 
doctrine of Scripture (Matt. xxv. 46 ; John v. 28.) ; but it was 
not inserted in the Apostles' Creed till the 5th century. The 
clause was directed against the opinion of Origen, who denied 
the eternity and the reality of Hell fire, from which he main- 
tained that both wicked men and eyil angels would eventually 
be released. — Ver. 40, Believe faithfully. From the Greek 
version, irurrm TncrrtvaTj. The Latin has fideliter firmiterque 
crediderit. Men are doubtless accountable for their faith; but 
the omission of the word firmiter, may probably have been 
designed to limit the condemnation to those who disbelieve, not 
from ignorance or weakness, but from presumption and self- 
conceit. [Waterland : Hist. Ath. Creed, c. 10.] 

8. In the original Greek the Nicene Creed, being the 
confession of Faith of a General Council, and not the baptismal 
declaration of an individual, runs in the first person plural: — 
nurrcvofifv cir tva Ofhv, k. t. X. The English version of it was 
made from the Latin of the Sarum Missal, except that the word 
Holy is omitted in the clause, / believe in One Catholic and 
Apostolic Church; and in Edward's first Prayer Book the clause^ 
Whose kingdom shall have no end, was also omitted. Among 
the expressions of which the import should be marked by proper 
emphasis in reading are the following : — 1. €hd of Ood, Light 
of Light, Very God of Very God; where the Greek is ecAv Ik 
Beovf and the Latin, Deum de Deo. 2. By whom all things 



of a I4fe XherUuting. Against whom was the clause which asserts the 
eternity of ftitore rewards and punishments aimed ? ** Believe fidthftdly.'* 
In what does this differ from the Latin original ? Supposing the difference 
intentional, how would you account for it? 

8. Under what form does the I^iceTte Creed appear in the Greek 
original; and why? Whence was the English translation made; and 
with what variations? ''Qod of Ghd, Light of Light, &c." Give the 
Greek and Latin of this, and mark its import. " By whom all things were 

\1 
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were made ; i. e. by Christ ; the relative St ov, being referred, 
not to the immediate antecedent irarpl, but to r^ vl6v which 
is more remote. Examples of a like constmction abound in 
the Scriptures : e. g. P«. xcix. 7 ; civ. 26 ; Heb, ix. 4. and 
elsewhere. 3. The Lord and giver of Life, The repetition of 
the Article in the Greek, r6 Kvpiov, t6 C<»onoi6v, clearly shews 
the meaning to be, not ^^ the Lord of life, and the giver of it/' 
but " the Lord, who is the giver of spiritual life." Nor is the 
distinction less obvious in the Latin, Spiritum Sanctum Dominum 
et vivifcantem. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Of the Litany. 

1. There is no similarity of meaning in the words Liturgy 
and Litany ; and both have been used in different significations. 
The former (Xcirovpym), which is derived from an obsolete 
adjective XrjiTos or Xciror, and tpyov^ properly denotes any public 
Service, whether civil or religious (Xen. Mem. ii. 7. 6. Rom, 
xiii. 6 ; xv. 27.) ; though it was applied both by Jews and 
Gentiles to sacred offices more particularly {Exod. xxxix. 26; 
Numb, iv. 24; 1 Sam. ii. 11. Ecclus. iv. 14. lxx. Luke i. 23; 
Heb. X. 11. Joseph. B. J. ii. 17. 2. Diod. Sic. i. 21.). Thus 
it is used to signify the solemnization of the rites of the 
Christian Church {Acts xiii. 2; Rom. xv. 16; Phil. ii. 17.); 
and thence transferred by the early Christians to the forms 
employed in the celebration of the Eucharist, so as to be 
synonymous with the Latin missa. Subsequently it was used, 
as at the present day, to designate the entire devotional Services 
of the Church, including the oflfice for the Holy Communion. 
On the other hand, the word Litany (XtrovcMx), from Xiriy, a 



made." To what antecedent does the relative here refer? Illustrate 
the construction. What is the Greek for "Lord and giver of life?" 
How would you express the meaning which it is intended to oonvey ? 

L Point out the distinct derivation and meaning of the words LUwrgf 
and LUemjf? In what different senses were they at different periods 
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prayer y includes primarily all supplications and prayers, whether 
puhlic or private (Horn. H. *, 196. Hesiod. Theog. 469.); and 
in this general sense it seems to have been first employed in 
the early Church (E}useb. v. Const. 11. 14; iv. 61.). Afterwards, 
howeyer, it came to denote a special supplication di' opy^r 
twufxEpofuyriv, and was more particularly applied to those solemn 
offices, which, during the fourth and fifth centuries, were per- 
formed with processions of the Clergy and people, on occasions 
of actual or impending calamity. These offices as already 
noticed (rv. 15.), were also called Rogations. [Wheatly : C. P. 
Bingham: Ant. C. Ch. xiii. 1. 8. 10. Pahner: 11. 1, 2.] 

2. The Litany y which forms a part of our present Liturgy j 
does not very materially differ from that in the Prymer of 
King Henry VIII.; where it is called "the Common Prayer 
of Procession." Some few alterations, however, have been made 
both in its form and substance, which it will be proper to point 
out; and here it may be observed that, at the Reformation, 
it ceased to be processional. It was also purged from those 
Invocations of Saints and of the Virgin Mary, which seem to 
have been introduced as early as the eighth century. Inde- 
pendently of the fact that Invocations are now addressed solely 
to the three Persons in the Trinity individually and collectively, 
there is a striking instance of this distinction in the prayer 
which precedes that of Chrysostom, which in the old Liturgies 
ran thus: — Infirmitatem nostram, qucesumus, Domine^ propitiua 
respice ; et mala omnia, qucB juste meremur, omnium Sanctorum 
tuorum intercessionihus averte. Not only are the unscriptural 
words omitted, but superseded by the clause, "grant that in 
all our troubles we may put our whole trust and confidence in 
Thy mercy." [Wheatly : C. P. Pahner : Orig. Lit. 11. 3, 5.] 



severally employed? What was the nature of Litanies in the middle 
ages ? What is the other name for them ? 

2. What is the title given to the Litany in the Prymer of King 
Henry VUL? What alterations were introduced at the Beformation? 
Bluslrate, by a striking example, the care with which the Invocation of 
Saints was removed. To whom alone are petitions now addressed ? 
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3. The Litany is not the composition of our Refonners, but, 
with the exception of the corraptions of later popes carefully 
expunged, it is taken in substance from that compiled by Gregory 
ike Great in the end of the sixth century. It closely ifesembles 
those which are found in the primitive Liturgies of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Caesarea, and Constantinople; in the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions (viii. 6.) ; in the Missal of St Ambrose ; and in other 
antient formularies Englii^ and foreign. Many of the petitions 
are also added from Hermann^s Consultation and other sources. 
Prior to the last review of the Book of Common Prayer, the 
Litany was a distinct and complete service, " to which the people 
were called together by the ringing of a bell." Even now, though 
inserted in the Morning Service, it occupies a separate place in 
the Prayer-book; and is still occasionally used as a separate 
service at Confirmations and other solemnities. It is clear, in* 
deed, that at any time it may be so used, '^when it shall be 
commanded by the Ordinary;" but not without limit or re- 
striction. The Rubric enjoins it "to be said or sung after 
Morning Prayer upon Sundays, Wednesdays and Fridays ;" but 
another Rubric plainly shews that "after Morning Prayer" 
does not mean at the final termination thereof, but after the 
third collect^ and before the two last of the five prayers 
therein mentioned. Hence it is evident that, although the 
Litany is a distinct office in itself, it forms an integral portion 
of Morning Prayer on those days on which it is ordered to be 
inserted in its midst, to fill up, as it were, the gap occasioned by 
the omission of the prayers aforesaid. That such was the view 
taken by Cranmer and his colleagues is evident from the Re- 
formatio Legum, drawn up by them in the same year (1552) in 
which the Liturgy was revised, and containing this direction 
(de Div, Off. c. 3.): — Singulis diehus Mercurii et veneris inter- 
cnrrat ilia solemnis supplicatioy qucs Litania nominata est. The 
Rubric in the Scotch Liturgy of 1637 enjoins the use of the 



3. From what sources is the Litany taken ? Is the Litany an office 
distinct in itself; and can it be used entirely apart from the Morning 
Prayer without restriction or limitation ? Quote authorities in support 
of your opinion. 
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Litauy after the third Collect "without omission of any part 
of the other daily seryice of the Church " on the days appointed ; 
and if oor Eubric is to be interpreted in accordance with these 
authorities, it must be not only unsafe, but achismatical, to 
disunite the Litany from the Morning Service on Sundays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, without the sanction of Conyocation. 
[Wheatly, Sparrow : C. P.; Sharp : Eubrics and Canons, p. 100.] 
4. In Edward's First Prayer Book the Litany was enjoined 
on Wednesdays and Fridays only; probably with reference tp 
the practice of the pnmitiye Church, which devotes those days to 
prayer and fasting. The Jews observed Monday and Thursday 
in each week as days of public worship in commemoration of 
some great national calamity, and in order to break the interval 
between Sabbath and Sabbath ; and in like manner the Christians 
appointed the days on which our Lord was betrayed and crucified 
to be specially sanctified. In allusion to the length of their 
devotions, which occupied the worshippers till 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, these days were called Btationary days, from remaining 
so long at their post (statto) ; and they were also called semt- 
jefurUa from the same circumstance. In antient times, Rogation 
or Litany days were of uncertain occurrence, till, by a decree of 
the Council of Toledo, a Litany was enjoined once a month ; and 
then, by degrees, in the Gallican, and thence in the English Church, 
it was ordered to be used weekly on the stationary days of Fast- 
ing. To these Sunday was added in 1552, as being the day on 
which, from its especial solemnity and sanctification, there is the 
largest attendance on the Service of the Church. The form of 
our Litany, according to which the minister delivers the substance 



4. On what days was the Litany appointed to be read in the first 
Prayer Book of Edward YI ? Prom what cause, and on what precedent, 
did the primitive Christians hold special servioes on Wednesdays and 
Fridays ? What were these days called ; and why ? Have Litany days 
been always of fixed recurrenoe ; and when and why was Sunday made one 
of them P What appears to have been the design of repeating the Litany 
responsively by mimster and people? To what period may the practice 
be traced? 



\ 
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of the petition, to which the people respond, is designed to keep the 
attention constantly on the alert, and enliyen devotion by calling 
upon the congregation, with one mind and one voice, to put up 
their wonted supplications for those deliverances and blessings, 
which the minister has previously enumerated. This form of 
Litaneutical responding may be traced to the third century in 
the Eastern, and to the fifth in the Western Churches. [NichoUs, 
Wheatly : C. P.; Bingham: Ant. C. Ch. xiii. 9. 2. ; xxi. 3. 1.; 
Palmer: Orig. Lit. 11. 3, 4.] 

5. In order to discountenance processions, and with reference 
to the words of the prophet Joel (ii. 17.), it was directed in the 
first Prayer-book of Edward VI, that the Litany should be said 
or sung as appointed by the King's Majesty's Injunctions^ and 
therefore "in the midst of the Church." Queen Elizabeth re- 
newed this injunction; and even in these days the practice is 
detained in some Collegiate Churches and Cathedrals, where it is 
chanted at a low desk in front of the Chancel. The term fald- 
stool, or folding-stool, from falda, which in monkish Latin 
signifies a fold, has been inaccurately applied to this desk ; but 
it more properly designates the moveable camp-stool, which 
Bishops used to carry with them from place to place on their 
visitations. Some think that the injunction is still in force; 
but the practice has been so long discontinued, that it may 
surely be deemed sufficient to repeat the office with the rest 
of Morning Prayer, "in the accustomed place of the Church, 
Chapel, or Chancel." In the rubric which precedes the Collect 
for the day, it is ordered that the remaining prayers of Morning 
Service, are to be said ♦* all kneeling;" and there is no direction 
for any change of posture, while the Litany is read. The in- 
jui^ctions^ hpwever, of ]Sdward and Elizabeth are explicit on the 



6. Where was the Litany directed to be said or sung in the reigns 
of Edward and Elizabeth? What was the objeot of the ii^onotion? 
What do you understand by tk/tUd-stool f Is the above injunotion still in 
foroe; and is its general observance desirable? What is the fitting 
posture in which the Litany should be said ? Is there any express or 
implied direction respecting it ? 
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subject; and surely it is fitting that this most solemn service 
should be performed on the knees, as the attitude of deepest 
humiliation. [Nicholls, Sparrow, Wheatley : C. P.; L'Estrange: 
AD. D. Off. p. 148 ; Hook : Ch. Diet. m. v.] 

6. It is usual to divide the Litany into four parts ; namely, the 
InvoeationSy JDepreeations, IntercessionSy and Supplications, The 
Invocations are earnest appeals for mercy and forgiveness to each 
Person in the Godhead, first separately ^ and then collectively; 
whereby each is made the object of worship, and acknowledged 
to be very God. In the Original Latin, the first clause is, 
Pater de ccelisj Deus, miserere nobis. And so, Filiy redemptor 
Tnundiy Deus : and Spiritus Sancte, JDeus. The confession of 
faith in the divinity of each of the three Persons in the Trinity, 
is thus emphatically marked by the position of the word Deus in 
the end of the clause, and conveys the judgment of the Church 
against the Socinian Heresy. As applied to the Father, de 
ccelis, which is equivalent to ccBlestis, is a distinctive epithet, 
implying that the Son had once his abode on earth, and that the 
Holy Ghost still abides in the hearts of the faithful in this 
world. Otherwise, all are equally in heaven with the Father. 
Thus in the English, " of heaven " is the same in effect with the 
words " which art in heaven," in the Lord's Prayer ; and it is 
wrong to read " the Father of heaven " continuously, as some- 
times is the case. In the old Latin Liturgies, which usually 
began with Kyrie eleison, the Invocations to the Trinity were 
followed by this to the Virgin, Sancta Maria^ ora pro nobis. 
Then followed a long train of similar forms addressed to different 
saints at different times and in different places, and ending with 
the clause, Omnes Sanctis orate pro nobis. In the Litany published 
with the sanction of Henry VIII. in 1544, the series had been 



6. How is the Litany commonly divided? What dootrine do the 
IwoocaHons, by their form of address inoulcate ? How do the opening 
clauses respectively stand in the Latin? How do you regulate the 
emphasis and pauses so as to give effect to the original phraseology and 
be true to the meaning ? How do you interpret the words de ccelisj trans- 
lated *'of heaven"? Can the meaning be illustrated by a familiar 
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condensed into three clauses, in which the Virgin alone was 
addressed hj name ; and it was at this time also that the words 
miserable sinners were added, together with the expression pro- 
ceeding from the Father and the Son, The Prayer " Remember 
not ^' with the Response occupies the same place in the Sarum 
Breyiary ; but it was more commonly sung as an anthem at the 
end of the Penitential Psalms and before the Litany ; and the 
Invocations closed with the formula, Propitius esto : parce nobis, 
Domine, [Palmer : Origg. Lit. ii. 5.] 

7. The Deprecations are fervent prayers for deliverance from 
sin and its fatal consequences ; enlarging, as it were, upon the 
concise petition of our Lord, deliver us from evil ; and they are 
addressed more immediately to the Second Person of the Trinity, 
as having made a full and sufficient atonement and satisfaction for 
gin and sinners on the cross. After a petition against sin in general, 
with all evil and mischief, spiritual and carnal, there is an 
enumeration of particular offences, dangers, and judgments, 
among which deadly sins, sudden death, and heresy and schism, 
may be selected as instances presently requiring explanation. 
The last, and perhaps the most important petition is for deliver- 
ance from impenitence and hardness of heart; which, with all 
that proceeds, is sought by m^ans of, and through faith in, all 
the particulars of our Saviour^s incarnation, humiliation, and 
exaltation ; and his aid is implored not only ^^ in all times of our 
tribulation," but "in all times of our wealth," as being even 
more open to danger and temptation than those of adversity, and 
equally terminating "in the hour of death and in the day of 



parallel ? What followed the Invocation to the Trinity in the Old Latin 
Litanies ? What changes were made in Henry Y IH's Litany of 1544 ? 
How was the short prayer at the end of the Invocation more commonly 
nied? 

7. What are the Deprecations ? To whom, and for what reason, are 
they more immediately addressed P What is their general and particular 
import? How do you understand the considerations by which the Be- 
deemer's aid is implored? Why is it that ** all times of our wealth" are 
aspeaaUy marked as requiring that aid ? Shew that praying for merpy at 
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judgment." Such a prayer is in accordance with our Lord's 
representation of the danger of riches {Matt, xix. 23, 24.) ; and 
though the eternal state of the soul is determined in the hour of 
death, yet htfiyre death it is neither inconsistent nor unscriptural, 
88 some have pretended, to pray for mercy at the last great day. 
(2 Tim. i. 18.). In both the Prayer Books of Edward VI. the 
petition against " privy conspiracy " was followed by another for 
dehverance " from the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome and all his 
detestable enormities," which has been struck out since the time 
of Elizabeth : and under Charles II. the words rebellion and 
schism were added, where they now stand, with immediate though 
not exclusive reference to the overthrow of Church and State 
during the great rebellion. [L'Estrange, Sparrow, Wheatly, &c.] 
8. "With respect to the petitions marked for special 
explanation, be it observed that (1) by deadly sins are not 
to be understood mortal, as opposed to venial sins; as if 
any sin, according to the Romish doctrine, were in its nature 
venial: but those sins, which, from their presumptuous and 
daring nature, are more deeply offensive in the sight of God, 
and against which the Psalmist prays with peculiar earnestness 
(Psal. xix. 13.). Cyprian de Patient, p. 216. Adulterium^ 
frausy Homicidium, mortals crimem est. So Augustin. Hom. 
xn. in Joan. — (2) Although the Church, in praying against 
sudden death, may have had especial regard to those who are 
wholly unprepared to die, as implied in the double epithet, 
subitanea et improvisa, of the original Latin; yet the suppli- 
cation is properly general, inasmuch as even the best of men 
may well desire space for more efficient preparation, and be 
ready to live for others, if not for themselves. Our prayer, 
therefore, imports the two-fold desire, " first, that Death, 



the day of judgment is not unscriptural. What striking passage has been 
removed from the Deprecations since the first publication of the Prayer 
Book ? What addition was made to them at the Eestoration ; and why? 
8. The Puritans found great fault with the petitions against deadly sins 
and sudden death .-—shew that the former have no reference to the Bomish 
distinction between mortal and venial sins; and that the latter may be 
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when it cometh, may give us some conyenient respite ; or 
secondly, if that be denied us by God, yet we may have 
wisdom to provide always beforehand that those evils overtake 
us not, which death unexpected doth use to bring upon 
careless men; and that, although it be sudden in itself, 
nevertheless in regard of our prepared minds it may not be 
sudden." — (3) Heresy differs from Schism as being a sin 
against Doctrine^ whereas the latter is a sin against Discipline : 
the one perverts the faith of Christ, the other divides the unity 
of the Church. Augustin. de Fide et Symb. c. 10. Haeretici 
de Deo falsa sentiendo ipsam fidem violant : Schismatici autem 
dissentionihus iniquis a fratema caritate dissiliunt, quamvis ea 
credant quos credimus. As derived from lupcarisj a choice, it 
is plain that Heresy is the voluntary adoption, and obstinate 
maintenance of opinions, which are at variance with the 
doctrines of Christ and his Apostles, as by them delivered 
in the Scriptures of the New Testament, and constantly held 
by the Catholic Church. It implies either a corruption or 
falsification of doctrine, and an endeavour to establish other 
means of salvation, or as St Paul says, another Gospel, than 
that preached by the Apostles. The grievous nature of the 
fiin, against which the Early Fathers inveigh sharply in their 
writings, is abundantly proved by the frequent exhortations 
against it ; and a heretic is to be rejected after the first and 
second admonition, being condemned of himself, i. e. by the free 
choice of tenets, which St Peter terms damnable. {Bom. xvi. 
17 ; 2 Cor, xi. 2—4 ; 2 Thess. iii. 6. 14 ; Gal. i. 8 ; Tit. iii, 
10, 11 ; 2 Pet. ii. 1 ; 2 John 10 ; Jude 10, 11 ; TertuU. Praescr. 
Haer. c. 6. De Eesur. Cam. c. 3. Jerom. in Tit. c. 3. Augustin. 
Civ. D. xvni. 51.) " For though they be not all persuaded 
that it is truth which they withstand, yet that to be error 



fitly deprecated even in the ordinary acceptation of the term. Distinguish 
between Heresy and Schism; and the effects of each respectively. Give 
the derivation of the term heresy; and explain fully in what it consists. 
Adduce Scriptural proof of its fearful nature; and shew both from 
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which they uphold they might undoubtedly the sooner a great 
deal attain to know, but that their study is more to defend 
what once they have stood in, than to find out sincerely and 
simply what truth they ought to persist in for ever." — (4) 
Schisniy from trxlieiv, to cut or rend, is the separation of any 
member or members from communion with the branch of the 
Church Catholic, with which they are visibly connected, without 
just grounds; thereby causing a rupture of the bond of 
Christian charity and unity, and neglecting the Apostolio 
injunction that there be no schism in the body of Christ. 
The warnings against this sin are frequent and powerful, aa 
a carnal work, and hazardous to salvation {John xiii. 34 ; xvii. 
21 ; Bom. xv. 5—7 ; 1 Cor, I 10. 12 ; iii. 3 ; x. 17 ; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 11; Eph. iv. 3—6; Phil. i. 27; ii. 1, 2; iii. 16; Col. 
iii. 15; 1 Pet. iii. 8.); and schismatics, though they are 
nominally members of the visible Church Universal, are not 
wholesome members, but excluded from the covenanted mercies 
of God. As sound and sick members belong to the natural 
body until the latter are amputated, and as the tares grow 
until the harvest in the same field with the wheat, so both 
heretics and schismatics, unless torn away by Apostacy, are, 
" though a maimed part, yet a part of the visible Church : " 
but the promises of Christ are given to the sound members 
only, not to the unsound. Many things, and heresy and schism, 
among them, exclude from the Invisible, though not from 
the Visible Church; neither does the toleration of the State 
justify schism, or palliate the crime ; for it is clear that human 
authority can no more sanction the sin of schism, than those 
of drunkenness, adultery, or murder. By breaking the bond 
of Christian love, those who separate themselves from the 
National Church are Scripturally condemned to forfeit the 



Scripture and the Fathers why a heretic should be avoided. What is the 
origin and import of the term Schism? What is the nature of the sin ; 
and how is it represented and denounced by the Apostles ? How far are 
Sohismatics to be regarded as members of the Church; and can their 
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promises made to Ghrist^s disciples; and we can only praj 
that they may be brought again to '^keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.'* It is indeed sad, that, as Sir 
M. Hales once observed, '^ Good men with narrow souls should 
break the peace of the Church about such inconsiderable matters 
as the points in difference^ between Church and dissent; and 
for the merest trifles perpetuate the rent in the seamless coat 
of the incarnate Saviour, [Hooker : E. P. in. 8. 8. v. 46. 3. 
vn. 9. 2. Serm. v. 11.] 

9. The Intercessions are offered for GWs blessing upon 
all mankind, in whatever rank or condition of life; and first, 
generally, for the Universal Church of Christ, for the Queen, 
and all in authority under, her; for all our fellow-creatures, 
according to their relative claims upon our charity and affec- 
tions; and then, particularly, for the consolation and support 
of all who labour under trials and affliction; for strength to 
those whose faith is established, and comfort to the weak- 
hearted, and restoration to those who fail; for relief and 
succour to those who are suffering under captivity, sickness, 
or any other adversity; for widows, and orphans, and aU that 
are destitute ; for our enemies, persecutors, and slanderers, that 
their hearts may be softened and improved; for a timely 
supplying of our bodily wants; and for grace to repent and 
amend our lives according to the precepts of the Gospel. 
After an earnest appeal to our Saviour, to whom our petitions 
have hitherto been more immediately offered, that, in his 
divine nature, as the Son of God, he would hear and accept 
our prayers, and as the Lannb of Crod, he would apply the 
merits of the sufferings, which in his hwman nature he under- 
went for us, to the confirmation of our peace here and happiness 
hereafter, the Intercessions end, as the Litany b^an, with a 



toleration by the State be supposed to palliate their guilt ? What is our 
Christian duty towards them ? 

9. Give a brief summary of the petitions oontained in the InUreeMnonal 
portion of the Litany. Shew that they accord with Scriptural injunction 
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separate address to the three Persons of the Trinity, begging 
their united aid in the fdrtherance of all those blessings which 
have been previously enumerated. The whole of this portion 
of the Litany is in close agreement with Scriptural Injunction 
(1 Ttm. ii. 1, 2.), and with primitiye usage. Most of the 
sufirages also, though some few are original, and the arrange- 
ment of all of them greatly improved, are taken or remodelled 
hovcL the early Liturgies, compared with the forms of Luther 
and Hermann. Thus the petition for the Clergy, — ^for which 
Hermann has, That thou wilt vouchsafe to keep the Bishops^ 
JPastorSy and Ministers of the Church in wholesome doctrine 
and holy life, — ^is based upon Constt. Apost. vm. 12. cr* bt6fjL€6d 
(Tov, Kvpitf VTTCp 7rdorj£ ciricncoir^s, vw€p ndvros rov irp€afivT€pioVf V7r€p 
r»p diaK6vmp Koi iravros rov xX^pov, tva iraifras aro<j}i(ras irv€vpaTog 
dyiov K\fipwrjjg. Hermann again has, That thou wilt vouchsafe 
to bring them again into the way of truths which stray and he 
seduced : which is in Lit. £as. p. 171. row venXavrifUvovs iwuvd- 
yoy€y Koi crvMi^y t;^ 6y[q, aov KaOokucjj jcal diroaTokiKJ c«cicXi;o'i!p. 
Certainly Cranmer's beautiful compilation loses nothing by 
comparison with his prototypes. It may be observed that the 
original petition for " Edward VI., thy Servant, our King," was 
enlarged under Elizabeth by the prayer to '^strengthen our 
Queen and Governor in the true worshipping of Thee, in 
righteousness and holiness of life:" and that in the petition 
for the Clergy, the words Priests and Deacons were substituted 
for Pastors and Ministers of Thy Church at tiie last Keview. 
Be it observed also that with this division of the Litany 
corresponds ^e Prayer *' for all sorts and conditions of men/' 
which supplies its pla6e at those times and seasons when it is 



and primitive usage. Quote passages firom the antient Liturgies upon 
whioh some of these petitions are based, and oompare them with Hermann's 
Litany. Have any additions or alterations been made in this portion of 
the Litany sinoe the time of Edward YI.? When was the Prayer **for 
all sorts and conditions of men " introduced ? When is it used, and why ; 
and by whom has it been said to have been compiled? 
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not appointed to be read. It was inserted at the last reyiew ; 
and is supposed to be the composition either of Bishop Gunning 
or Bishop Sanderson. [Mcholls, Wheatly, Shepherd : C. P. 
Walton : Life of Sanderson.] 

10. It has been thought that the SupplicationSj with which 
the Litany concludes, were drawn up in the 7th century, when 
Christendom was overrun by hordes of barbarians; but they 
are, at all events, equally appropriate at the present day, when 
the Church is surrounded by perils from within and from 
without, arising from the lukewarmness and indifference of 
her friends, and the treachery and malice of her enemies. 
They are mainly distinguished from the preceding portions^ 
by being presented chiefly, though not entirely, by the minister 
alone, as orationes, not preces. Commencing with the Lord's 
Prayer, whereby, as also by the Prayer of St Chrysostom and 
the Apostolic benediction at the close, the Litany is cleaiiy 
shewn to be intrinsically a separate service, they embrace a 
preliminary petition that God will apportion his chastisements, 
not to our sins, but to a merciful consideration of our weakness 
{PsaL ciii. 10.) ; a Prayer against persecution and for assistance 
in trouble and adversity, which is urged with reference ta God's 
mercies of old time, and with a view to the glory of his 
name, and the honour ascribed to his " noble works ; " a 
doxology, elicited by these works of greatness; responsive 
entreaties to Christ for pity and protection, and a favourable 
acceptance of our devotion; and a concluding prayer for the 
sanctification of our troubles, for deliverance from all kinds 
of evil, and for grace to serve God by a pure and holy life. 
Nothing can be more appropriate than these Supplications and 
Suffrages, though they differ from those which occupied the 
same position at the close of the antient Litanies of the English 
Church, and are translated from Latin originals found in other 



10. When are the Su^plicatiotis at the end of the Litany supposed 
to have been drawn up? Are they not equally appropriate at the present 
day ? How are they distinguished from the petitions which precede tilem^ 
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connections. Thus the prayer against persecution is a beautiful 
version of a form in Hermann^s Eitual, which is slightly altered 
from a Collect in the Mass de Tribulatione Cordis ; the versicles 
are from an occasional addition to the Litany in time of war; 
and the prayer, We humbly beseech Thee, is abridged, as already 
stated, from a Memoria de omnibiLS Sanctis in the Sarum Breviary. 
[Wheatly : C. P. Palmer : Orig. Lit. 11. 5. J 

11. Although all the ordinary wants and calamities of man^ 
kind are comprehended in the general petitions of the Litany ; 
yet there are extraordinary visitations, such as waVy pestilencey 
and famine^ for deliverance from which the Church has always 
thought good to offer special prayers, either when they are 
threatened, or actually sent by God, as the scourges of his 
wrath, and warnings to repentance. Praise also is an essential 
part of Christian worship; not only for the common blessings 
and daily comfort of life, but for particular mercies. At the 
end of the Litany, there are Prayers and Thanksgivings which 
the English Church directs to be used upon several occasions, 
before the two final prayers of the Litany, or of Morning and 
Evening Prayer. These forms are, for the most part, peculiar 
to the English Liturgy. Many prayers indeed, and some not 
altogether unlike our own, are met with in the early Rituals ; but 
the corresponding Thanksgivings seem to be altogether unique, 
though general expressions of gratitude are not infrequent. It 
was also at the end of the Litany that such prayers were 
usually offered. All these "Prayers and Thanksgivings" on 
several occasions were disjoined from the Litany itself, of which 
they had previously formed a part, at the final revision of the 
Prayer Book under Charles II. To the first two prayers, for 
Rain and Fair Weather^ which were among those at the end of 



Give a brief outline of them. Mention some of the originals from which 
they are derived. 

U. How has our Church provided for those speoial occasions which 
are not oomprehended in the general prayers of the Litany? Is there 
anythiug corresponding with our Oocasional Prayers and Thanksgivings 
in the early Liturgies? What changes have been made in their position ; 
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the CSommiQiion Offioe in Edward's first Prayer Book, four more 
were added, and placed with them at the end of the Litany in 
the second Book. Of those in time of Dearth and Famine^ the 
second had heen left ont in the Prayer Books of Mizaheth and 
James, hut it was replaced after the Bestoration. The Ember 
CoUects have already been noticed, ^x of the seyen Thanks- 
givings date from James I. ; and that for Restoring public peace 
cut home from the last review. [Wheatly : C. P. Palmer : 
Origg. Lit. II. 6. Cardwell : Conf. p. 222.] 

12. In this part of the Service the prayer for the " Parlia- 
ment'* is read during the Session; that '^for all sorts and 
conditions of men," as already stated, whenever ihe Litany is 
omitted; and the G^ecal Thanksgiving without any inter- 
mission. As might be expected, there is no prayer precisely 
agreeing with that for the ^' High Court of Parliament," in 
any of the primitive offices; but such a prayer is perfectly 
consistent wiUi the practice of the early Christians, who prayed 
for the Roman Senate. During an adjournment the prayer is 
stiU to be read; but not when Parliament is prorogued, and 
therefore discharged from the dispatch of business. The epithets, 
reUgitnbs and gracious^ applied to the Sovereign, belong to his 
office, not to hxmself personally; and have reference to qualities 
which a Christian King onght to possess. Certainly Charles IL 
^d not possess th^n, nor did some of his successors ; but similar 
titles of respect and vwieration occur in the prayers for Kings, 
which are found in tlie early formularies. Thus in the Liturgy 
of S. Ba^ : -^^v^^rt, ncujpic, €varefi€<rrdro^p Koi frurrordrap ^fuuf 
fiaa-iktap. The Prayer, which had been previously used in an 
occasional Form in 1625, and was probably supplied by Arch- 



and what are their several dates? In what part of the Service are thcyr 
introduced? 

12. Does the Prayer for the High Court of Parliament fall in with 
any antient usage? Is it to be omitted during an ac^oummetU as well 
as during a prorogation ? Explain and illustrate the sense in which the 
eplthetB religuma and gracious are applied to the Sovereign in this Prayer. 
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bishop Laud, Waine part of the Prayer Book in 1662. 
Though generally attributed to bishop Sanderson, the Oeneral 
Thanksgiving was certainly composed, and probably at the sug- 
gestion of the Presbyterians, by their representative Eeynolds, 
who afterwards conformed, and was made bishop of Norwich. 
[Qay : P. B. HI. p. xxv. Wheatly, Cardwell, Pahner.] 

13. Most of the early English offices contain the "prayer 

that may be said after any of the former," and it runs thus in 

the Sacramentary of Gregory : — Deus, cui proprium est mtsereri 

semper et parcere^ suscipe deprecationem nostram ; et quos deliC" 

torum catena consfringit, miseratio tucs pietatis ahsolvat: per 

Dominum nostrum J. C. Amen. It was not added, as it has 

been stated, by order of James I., but under Elizabeth. In 

some editions of the Prayer Book, it is placed after the prayer 

'^ for all sorts and conditions of men," but we are only justified 

in using it after the prayers preceding that for the Parliament, 

before which it stands in the Sealed Books. Concerning these 

Books it is enacted by the 28th clause of the Act of Uniformity 

passed in 1662, "that the respective Deans and Chapters of 

^▼ery Cathedral or Collegiate Church shall obtain under the 

great Seal of England a true and perfect printed copy of this 

Act, and of the Book of Common Prayer annexed hereunto, 

to be kept and preserved in safety for ever; and that there 

shall be delivered true and perfect copies of this Act, and of the 

same Book, into the respective Courts at Westminster^ and into 

the Tower of London^ to be kept and preserved for ever among 

the records; which said Books so to be exemplified under the 

great Seal of England, being examined and compared with the 

Original Booh hereunto annexed, with a view to correct and 



Who may have been its author; and when was it inserted in the Prayer 
Book ? By whom was the Greneral Thanksgiving composed ? 

IS. Is the prayer that "may be said after any of the farmer" to be 
found in the early oflSoes? If so, can ypu give it in the original Latin? 
When was it added to the Liturgy? What are the "former prayers" 
faefore ^hich it may properly be used? What do you mean by the 
Sealed Booju ? Give a brief outline of them? 
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amend in writing any error committed by the printer in the 
printing of the same Book, shall be accounted as good records 
as this Book itself hereunto annexed." Of these Staled Boohs, 
with which all editions of the Prayer Book are by law required 
to be conformable, copies, attested by the commissioners, are to 
be seen in the University Libraries and Cathedrals. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Of the Collects, Epistles, and Gtospels. 

1. In the first Prayer-book of Edward VI. the title of this 
division ran thus : — " The Introits, Collects, Epistles, and 
Gk)spels, to be used at the celebration of the Lord's Supper and 
Holy Communion throughout the year ; with Proper Psalms and 
Lessons for divers feasts and days." According to the early 
offices, and prior to the revision of the Liturgy in 1552, a Psalm, 
followed by the Kyrie eleison and the Gloria in excelsiSj was said 
or sung before the collect for *the day, while the priest, having 
repeated the Lord's Prayer and the collect for Purity " afore the 
middes of the Altar," was entering within the rails. Hence the 
Psalm in question, selected with reference to the service of the 
day, was called the Introit (Lat. Introitua). When the Introits 
were discontinued, the Psalms were re-arranged; and those 
which were selected as appropriate for certain days, were trans- 
ferred, with the Lessons, to the Calendar at the beginning of 
the Prayer-book, Formeriy also, and still in the Church of 
Rome, a Psalm was sung affcer the Epistle on the steps of the 
Pulpit {in gradihus pulpttf), and thence called the Gradttal. In 
many of our Churches the rubrical order of the first Prayer Book 



1. Collects, Spittles, and Chspels, What was the original title of this 
division of the Book of Common Prayer ? What were the Iniroits ; and 
why so called ? What change in the disposition of the PseUms and Lessons 
accon^Mbnied their discontinuance? What was the Gradual t On what 
authority is the praising God before and after the Gospel founded ? 
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of Edward VI. to repeat the words Glory be to Thee, Lord, 
before the Gk>spel is still observed ; and in some few, Thanks be 
given to Chd, after it. Both are prescribed by the Scottish Liturgy. 
[ Wheatly : C. P. ; Palmer : Origg. Lit. iv. 1, 4.] 

2. Collects are brief, but comprehensiye and impressive 
prayers, generally directed to Grod through Christ, but sometimes 
to Christ himself, embodying some distinct temporal or spiritual 
benefit, and assigning the motive for asking - it. For the intro- 
duction of short collects into public worship, instead of one 
unbroken prayer, the following among other reasons may be 
assigned. They throw a variety into the service, which keeps 
aHve the attention, and prevents distracted thoughts, and cold- 
ness of devotion; they excite religious fervour by frequent 
appeals to the Almighty, urged through the merits and mediation 
of the Hedeemer ; they are in accordance with the practice of the 
primitive Christians, who adopted it from the Jews; and they 
are framed after the example of Christ himself, who prescribed a 
short form as the standing model for the use of his disciples. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the exact import / 
of the word Collect, As many of those now in use are collected 
out of the portion of Scripture appointed for the Epistle and 
Gospel of the day, or bear upon the particular duty therein 
enforced or illustrated, some believe the word to indicate their 
nature in this respect. Other Ritualists suppose that they are so 
called because they are said by the Priest super collectam populi, 
over or in behalf of a collected assembly of worshippers; or 
because several petitions are comprised in a brief summary. 
Possibly it may be, that, as a whole, they form a copious collec- 
tion of prayers for every possible blessing that man can ask 
or wish. Collects are peculiar to the Western Church ; and the 



8. What are the essential characteristics of a Collect? State the 
advantages of using such forms in public worship. Advert to the different 
opinions which have been entertuned respecting the origin and import 
of the word Collect. Are the trwairral of the Oriental Church precisely 
(umilar ? 



I 
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miporrii^ of the Oriental Liturgies are so called to distingnidi 
them from the broken prayers or litanies which preceded tfaem. 
{Sparrow, Comber, Wheatly, Shepherd: C. P.; Kngham! Ant. 
C. Ch. XV. 1, 2 ; Palmer : Origg. Lit. iv. 3.] 

3. The obscurity in which the origin of the name is; involved 
may in some measure be owing to the great antiquity of the 
collects themselves. Forty-seven of those in our Prayer-book 
including ^^ for Sundays, are found in the Sacramentairy of 
Gregory (a. d. 590.) who adopted them from the formukrieaof 
still earlier date, most of them indeed exist in the SacrammitaTy of 
<3elasius (a. d. 494.), who had added to those previously in use, 
and re-arranged them for public worship. Pope Leo (a. d. 483.), 
contributed a few. Nine oiliers, taken from antient sources, assmmed 
iheir present form at the last review in 1662 ; and twenty-seven 
were newly composed, but with an evident regard to models 
furnished by primitive formularies. Among these were the 
beautiful Collects for the first three Sundays in Advent, whiek 
supplied the place of unsatisfactory old ones. That for ^%fir^ 
Sunday in Advent was probably built upon the foUowing prayer 
in ilie Sactamentmy of Gelaaus : — Precea populi tut, quessumuSy 
Domine, clementer exaudi ; ut qui de adventu Unigeniti tuti 
Secundum camem kstantur, in secundo, cum venerit in majestate 
mCy prcBfnium CBtemeB vitce percipiant ; per J. C. D. N. In the 
Liturgy of St James, there is a prayer from which tihat part of 
the collect for tiie second Sunday in Advent, which is not taken 
immediately from the Epistle, may have been derived > — ^€<nrwa 

{IsAOirdte, na\ r&v ayaB&v X^'Pty^f ^ ^^ "f^^^ dvBpairots rr/p fnatcapiaif 
Air/d<t tijs tdmvlov {c9^Sy rbv Kvpwv ^fmv 'itiaovv Xfntrr^, k, r. X. 

Otegory has a collect for Christmas day, from which the collect 
now niied iis not indeed translated, but which it closely resembles. 



8. May not the doubtful import of the word Collect be referred to 
the great antiquity of the Collects themsehresP Point out the sources 
from which the Collects now in use were principally derived. Adduce 
forms fh>m antient offices on which the Collects fbr the irst and seocmi 
Sunday in Advent, and for Christmas day, were probably built. What 
was the object of the Compilers of the Prayer Book in displacing some^ and 
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It is tills : — Omnipotens sempiteme £>eus, qvd hunc diem per tn- 
camatumem Verbi tut, et partum hecUce Marice Virginia conae- 
crcuttj da pcpulis ttUs in hoc celebritate consortium; ut qui tua 
gratia sunt redempti, tua sint adoptione securi : per eondem J. C. 
la thns replacing some of the old collects by new ones, it was the 
main object of the Reformers to purge awaj the comiptions of 
the Eomish Church, as well as to supply deficiencies and amend 
imperfections. Fourteen of ilie new collects were for Saint^s days, 
wbidi supplied the place of others of an unscriptural tend^icy, 
expressing a reliance upon the merits of the saint commemorated, 
invoking his aid, and imploring his intercession; and the re- 
maind^ were either substituted for others of inferior excellence ; 
or were required to complete the series, as in the instances of 
the sixth Sunday after Epiphany and Easter Even. The inter- 
cession of the Saint conmiemorated was a reason for removing 
the old Collect for the feast of St Andrew : — Majestatem tuam, 
Deminey suppliciter exoramus, ut, sicut Ecclesico tucB beatiis 
Andreas Apostolus extitit prcedicator et rector, ita apnud te sit 
pro nobis perpetuus intercessor : per D, N. The Collect now in 
use was first introduced into the second Prayer Book of Ed- 
ward YI. A tabular synopsis of all the Collects is given at the 
end of the chapter. [Cosins apud Comber. Wheatly, Shepherd, 
Palmer.] 

4. It appears from the antient Fathers that it was always 
customary to read portions of the New Testament before Com- 
munion ; and from the fact that the same Gospels and Epistles, 
which are appropriated to the days on which we now use them, 
are similarly appointed, with very few exceptions, in all the 
Western Offices, and that they have been selected as the subject 
6t antient Homilies, it is more than probable that they have beeli 
Ho employed for twelve or fourteen hundred years. Some have 



remodelling others, of the Colleots previously in use ? Give instanoes ; 
and cite one of the old Colleots for a Saint's day which rests on the inter- 
oession of the nint oommemorated. What is the date of the Collect for 
Si. Andrew's Day as it now stands ? 

4. Of what antiquity are our Epistles and Gospels, as portions Of 
Scripture selected for the office of Holy Communion? Tq ^Vi^tsl ^gri^ 
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thouglit that they were selected and arranged by St. Jerome. 
They are the most 'practical passages in the New Testament, and 
so disposed as to carry on the Gospel history somewhat con- 
nectedly, with an illustration from the Epistles of the lesson 
which the narrative suggests. As previously remarked, they 
divide themselves into two series ; of which the first, from Advent 
to Trinity Sunday traces out the course of our Lord's ministry on 
earth, and the second illustrates a life of Christian holiness based 
upon His example. At the last review, the Epistles and Gospels, 
as well as the Collects, received sundry alterations and improve- 
ments : such as the omission of the Generations from the Grospel 
for the first Sunday after Christmas; the appointment of an 
appropriate Epistle for the Purification of the Virgin, on which 
festival that for the preceding Sunday had hitherto been used ; 
the addition of an Epistle and Gospel for the Sixth Sunday after 
Epiphany; together with a few other changes, supplementary 
and corrective. Some of these were concessions to reasonable 
suggestions of the Presbyterians ; who pointed out, among oilier 
matters of minor importance, the impropriety of calling by the 
name of " the Epistle " that portion of the Old Testament or the 
Acts of the Apostles which sometimes supplies its place. [Shep- 
herd, Wheatly, Palmer.] 

5. In the earlier editions of the Prayer-book, the Epistles 
and Gospel were taken from the Great Bible ; but at the last 
revision in 1662, in consequence of the many defects in that 
translation, the present authorized version was substituted, in 
accordance with the wishes expressed by the Presbyterian Com- 



their selection been attributed? On what principle do they appear to 
have been selected and arranged? How would you characterize the 
teaching of the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels during each of the two parts 
respectively, into which the Ecclesiastical year may be divided? Point out 
some of the alterations and improvements made in the Epistles and Gospels 
at the last review ? At whose suggestion were some of them introduced ? 
5. From what version of the Bible were the Epistles and Gospels taken 
in the earUer editions of the Liturgy? When, and why, was the present 
Translation substituted? Give some account of several English Transla- 
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missioiiers at the Sayoy Conference. Thenceforward the Psalms 
and the Decalogue haye heen the only portions of Scripture which 
are publicly read from the more antient English Versions. The 
Great Bible was so called from the large folio size in which it 
was printed; but it is also, and more appropriately, known as 
Cranmer's Bible ; and it may be well briefly to show by what 
degrees the fidelity and accuracy of our present Translation was 
at l^igth achieved. Attempts had been made by the Venerable 
Bede in the early part of the eighth century, and by King Alfred 
at the close of the ninth, to translate the Bible into the national 
language of their times ; but Wicklifife was the fisrt who com- 
pleted the task, whereof the New Testament only has ever been 
pfimted. William Tindal, assisted by Miles Coverdale printed 
the New Testament in English in 1526 ; and in 1535 the whole 
Bible was published ; — an event which was almost immediately 
followed by the martyrdom of Tindal at Vilvorde in Belgium. 
Coverdale, assisted by John Eogers, the first victim of Mary's 
reign, revised the work, comparing it with the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin; and adding the notes and prefaces of Luther. 
Though printed abroad, this translation was published by royal 
authority in England in 1537 ; out, from prudential motives, 
imder the assumed name of Thomas Matthew, Hence it is 
commonly known as Matthew^s Bible, Eager and wonderful 
was the welcome it received. " Every one that could, bought 
the book, and busily read it or heard it read, and many elderly 
persons learnt to read on purpose." A revised Edition was 
printed in 1539, with a preface by Cranmer, and thence called, 
as already stated Cranmer's Great Bible, It was reprinted in 
the following year, and ordered by Koyal Proclamation, to be 
set up in every Church for general perusal. It was suppressed 
under Mary ; but restored under Edward and Elizabeth. During 
the troublous times of Mary, a new translation was made under 



tions of the Bible which preceded that which is now in use ? What is the 
date of our Authorized Version ? What is the character of this Version 
in respect of its accuracy and style ? 



\ 
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the saperintendenoe of Coverdale and John Knox, and puhlished 
by the exiles at Greneva in 1560. It contained marginal read- 
ings and annotations ; and a revised edition, undertaken at the 
request of Archbishop Parker, and called the Bishop's Bible, 
was reprinted year after year. At the Savoy Conference, how- 
ever, many and grave objections were raised against both the 
text and the notes; a new translation was ordered, and com- 
mitted to the care of 47 most learned divines, who completed 
their labours in four years ; and the result was the publication, 
in 1611, of the present "Authorized Version," with a learned 
Preface, and a Dedication to King James. To this Translation, 
as being the very spirit and soul of the original, and having 
as few imperfections as the most perfect of human achievements, 
the greatest value is deservedly attached. It may admit of 
improvement ; but, " its general fidelity has never been ques- 
tioned; and its Style, notwithstanding captious objections, is 
incomparably superior to any thing which might be expected 
from the finical and perverted taste of our own age. It is 
simple ; it is harmonious ; it is energetic ; and, which is of 
no small importance, use has made it familiar, and time has 
rendered it sacred." [Stryp8^: Life of Cranmer, p. 64. Lewis : 
Hist. Eng. Tr. pp. 28. sqq. Todd: Authentic Account, pp. 13. 
sqq. Middleton : Gr. Art. p. 229.] 

6. To return to the Collects and their appurtenances, which 
require but one or two concluding observations. Since all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God (1 PeU iii. 16.), the 
Gospels have no higher authority than the Epistles ; but they 
are read in a standing and sitting posture respectively, with a 
view to evince a higher degree of reverence for our Lord than 
for his Apostles. Probably the custom arose out of the Arian 
heresy, which rejected the divinity of Christ. For a like reason 
it may have been determined to read the Epistle before the 



6. Is any pre-eminence implied, in the Gk)6pel above the Epistle, by 
the posture and order in which they are respectively read ? When more 
than one Collect for the day is rend, what is the order of precedenoe? 
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Gospel ; in order that the teaching of the servants may prepare 
the way for that of their Lord. K another Collect hesides 
that for the day is read before the second and third at Morning 
Prayer ; still one only, with the Epistle and Gospel belonging 
to it, is to be used in the Communion Service; and this 
Collect, whether for a Sunday, as in Advent or Lent, or for 
a festival superseding a Sunday, is to take precedence of the 
extra Collect. Lastly, when there are more than twenty-five 
Sundays after Trinity, the Rubric does not expressly direct 
which of the Collects omitted after the Epiphany are to be 
employed, but the choice is lefb to the discretion of the minister. 
Some read those next in course after that last read at the 
preceding Epiphany; but it is better perhaps to read the last, 
or two last, if requisite : since not only, if the Sundays after 
the next Epiphany are full, the same services are quickly 
repeated, but the collect for the last Sunday after Epiphany 
is well adapted to precede that for the Sunday next before 
Advent. [Wheatly : C. P. Blunt : Parish Priest, Lect. x.] 



Which of the Collects, omitted after the Epiphan^r, will best supply the 
defideney, when there are more than 26 Sundays after Trinity ? ^ 



7. Table of Collects, and Ancient Introits, shewing their 
origin, Prayer-Book dates, and Variations, 



Date. 



1649 



1662 



1649 



Collects. 



Sundays in 
Advent. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



Christmas-Dat. 

First Collect:— 
*'God, which mak- 
est us glad with 
the yearly remem- 
brance of the birth 
of Thy only son 
Jesus Christ, grant 
that as we jovfuUy 
receive him K>r our 
redeemer, so we 
may with sure con- 
fidence behold him, 
when he shall come 
to be our judge, 
who liveth, sc." 

Second Coll.:— 
" Almighty God, 
who has given us, 
&c." 



Origin, with 
Parallels. 



/ 



New. — Founded 
on the Epistle. Cf. 
Gelas. Sacr. p. 683. 
Preces popuUf &c. 
See above, §. 3. 

New.— Founded 
on the Epistle. Cf. 
S. Jacob. Lit. 6r. 
XII. 20. See §. 3. 

New. — Bas^ on 
the Epistle and 
Gospel ; and re- 
sembling prayers 
in Gelas. Sacr. p. 
681. Miss. Sar. p. 

Xll. 

From Sacr. Ge- 
las. Greg. Ambros. 

Miss. Sar. in 
Vigil. Nat. D. 
BeuSj qui nos re- 
demptionia nostra 
annua expectaiione 
laUificaSj prcesta ut 
untgenitum tuum 
quern redemptorem 
UBli ausc%pimu8j 
vententem quoque 
judicem securi vi- 
deamus. 



New. — Cf. Sacr. 
Greg. p. 7. Omni- 
potent setnpiteme 
DeuBf &c. Siee §. 3. 



Introits. 



PaoL i. 



czx. 



IV. 



V. 



xcviu. 



viii. 



Variations and Notes. 



The Rubric ordermg 
the daily repetition of 
the Collect till Christ- 
mas Eve was inserted 
in 1662. 



Old Collect of 1649: 
" Lord, we beseech Thee, 
give ear to our prayers, 
and by Thy gracious 
visitation lighten the 
darkness of our heart, 
by our Lord Jesus 
Clirist." 



In the antient Offices 
there was an early Mass 
as well as High Mass: 
and so in 1649 there 
were two Communions, 
with a separate Collect 
for each. In 1662 the 
first Collect was omit- 
ted, together with its 
Epistle (r»<.ii. 11—16), 
and Gospel {Luke u. 
1—14). The second only 
was retained. The pro- 
per Psalms (xix, xlv, 
Ixxv. — Ixxxix, ox, 
cxxxii.) are mystical 
Hymns, and the First 
Lessons {fsai, ix. 1 — 7. 
vii. 10—16.) are direct 
prophecies, bearing up- 
on the history oi the 
day: the Second Les- 
sons {Luke ii. 1 — 14. 
Tit. iii. 4—8.) announce 
the completion of those 
prophecies. 
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Date. 



1662 



Collects. 



S. St£prbn's Day. 



1549 
1662 



Origin, with 
Parallels. 



S. John the £vAN- 

oblist's Day. 
The Innocbnts* 
Day. 



New. — Miss. Sar. 
p. zviii. Da nohis^ 
qWBtumuBy &c. Cf. 
August. deCiv.D; 
xxn. 8. Hermann's 
ConwUationf p. 
119. 



1549 
1549 



1552 
1549 



Sunday after 
Christmas Day. 

ClBOUHCISION of 

Christ. 



Sacr. Greg. — 
Miss. Sar. 

An improve- 
ment upon the 
old Collect, which 
was translated 
from Sacr. Gelas. 
et Greg, and Miss. 
Sar. 



1662 



Second Sunday 
after Christicas. 
Epiphany. 

Snndajs after 
Epiphany 1. 



2. 

3. 



Christ- 



As on 

mas day. 
Sacr. Gregor. 



Sacr. Gregr.— 
Miss. Sar. 

Sacr. Greg, and 
Ambros. — Miss. 
Sar. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 



4. 



Miss. Sar. Deus^ 
qvi notf &c. So in 
Sacr. Greg. Cf. 
Lit. Marc. p. 165. 



Introits. 



PtcU» liL 



Variations and Notes. 



XI. 



Izxix. 



CXZl. 



czxu. 



zcyu 



zm. 



XIV. 
XV. 



11. 



Old Collect of 1549: 
— "Grant us, Lord, 
to learn to love our 
enemies, by the example 
of thy martyr St Ste- 

Ehen, who prayed for 
is persecutors to Thee, 
which livest, &c." In 
the old Offices the Me-' 
tnoria de Nativitate fol- 
lowed, as by our own 
Rubric, until Christmas 
Eve. 



In 1549:— Almighty 
God, whose praise this 
day the young Inno- 
cents thy witnesses 
have confessed and 
shewn forth, not in 
speaking, but in dvins ; 
mortify and kill lul 
vices in us, that in our 
conversation our life 
may exi>ress thy fkith, 
which with our tongues 
we do confess, through 
Jesus Christ. 



In the Lessons, &c., 
there is a transition fh)m 
circumcision in the flesh 
to that of the heart. 
Collect, Epistle and 
Gospel for the Circum- 
cision ordered to be 
used till the Epiphany. 



\ 



The Gospels before 
and after the Epiphany 
illustrate respisctively 
the human & aioine nar 
tures in Christ: and the 
Epistles exhort to the 
practice of holiness in 
imitation of His ex- 
ample. 

The less elegant Col- 
lect of 1549 was nearer 
to the original :— God, 

who kUQi^VlX '^QA \& \^ 
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Date. 



CoUecU. 



1649 



6. 



1663 
1549 



Sbftuaoisima 
Sunday. 



Sexaoksima 
Sunday. 



6. 



1649 



QuiNQUAOESnCA 

Sunday. 



Ash-Wbdnbiday. 



/ 



Origin, with 
Parallels. 



(ed. Neale): — oU 
iev ^ iroXA^ vov 
ei/atrXayxvla ori 
ov 6vvdfieOa int9' 

Qeveiav' a'XXd troi- 
tiaov abv tw irei- 
paafiw Ti|V IkK^a- 
CIV, It. T. X. 



Sacr. Greg. - 
Miss. Ambros.' 
Miss. Sar. 



New. 

Saor. Greg. — 
Miss. Ambros. Sar. 



Sacr. Greg. — 
Detu qui cotupicit 
quia ex nulla noS' 
tra actione confidi- 
mus ; concede pro- 
pitiuSf nt contra 
omnia adveraa Doc- 
toris gentinm pro- 
tectione munia- 
mur. So in Miss. 
Sar. 



This very beau- 
tiful Collect is a 
new one, framed 
from the Spistle. 

New: with the 
commencement 
from the Collect 
in Miss. Sar. p. 
XXX. Onmipotent 
sempitems Beus, 
gut misererie om-' 
nium^ et nihil odisti 
eorum qwf /ecistif 
&c. 



Introits. 



P$al, iL 



XX. 



xxiii. 



XXIV. 



ZXVl. 



VI. 



Variations and Notes. 



set in the midst of so 
many and great dangers, 
that for man's frailness 
we cannot always stand 
uprightly; grant to us 
the health of body and 
soul, that all those 
things which we suffer 
for sin, by Thy help we 
may well pass and over- 
come." The Epistle 
{Rom. xiii. 1 — 7.) dates 
from 1549: when the 
old one was prefixed to 
that for the first Sunday 
in Advent. 

Kubricof 1549:— rA« 
vi. Sunday (if there be 
so many) 8haU have the 
same PscUm, Collect, 
Epistle^ and Gospel tiuU 
was upon the v. Sunday. 

The Services now be- 
gin to prepare for the 
approaching humilia- 
tion of the Lenten Fast. 

Originally the Epistle 
was extended so as to 
contain the extraordin- 
ary revelations vou<^« 
safed to St Paul (2 Cor. 
xii. 1—12.), with re- 
ference to which the 
Collect prays for the 
protection of the great 
teacher of the Grentiles. 
This was of course om- 
itted at the Befonna- 
tion, and the words " by 
Thypower^ sabetituted. 



\ 



As in old times the 
seven penitential Psalms 
enter into the service 
for the day; six at 
Morning and Evening 
Prayer, and the seventh 
in the Comminatioa 
Office. There are no pro- 
per Lessons, probably 
from an oversight. 
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Dale. 


Collect. 


Origin, with 
Parallels. 


Introits. 




SmiDAYS in Lent. 








The first 


New. Compare 
Hermann's Con^ 


PscU, xxxii. 












stdtation, p. 250. 






2. 


Sacr. Greg. — 
Miss. Sar. 


cxxx. 




3. 


Ihid. 


xliii. 




4. 


Ibid. 


xlvi. 




5. 


Ibid. 


liv. 




Sunday next be- 


Sacr. Gelas. et 


Ixi. 




Fofts Easter. 


Greg. — Miss. Sar. 
Compare also Lit. 
Basil. Alex. p. 57. 
6 6e6« 6 did iroX- 
Xriv Kul d<l>ar6v 
cov <f>i\avdpoywtav 
ej^aTToan-eiXait tAv 
fiovoyevii cov vldv 
els tdv KocfioVy 
K, T. X. 






Good Friday. 








First Collect. 


Sacr. Greg. — 
Miss. Sar. 


xxii. 




Second Collect 


Sacr. Gelas. et 
Greg.— Miss. Sar. 






Third Colleot. 


Compiled from 
several Collects in 
Sacr. Gelas. et 
Greg., which are 
also in the Missal. 




1662 


Easter Even. 


New. 


Ixxxviii. 


1649 


Easter Day. 


In the Saram 






Before Matins: 


Breviary, after the 






The Anthem. 


Anthem & Versi- 






PtiBtL Shew forth 


cles, follows the 






to all nations the 


Collect : ~ DeuSf 






glniy of God. 
Ans, And among 


qui pro nobis filiwn 
cruets panhuHum 






all people." 


subire voluisti^ ut 






Collects "OGod, 


inimici a nobis pel- 






who for our re- 


teres potestaiem ; 






demption didst 


concede nobis fa- 






giye thine only- 
hegotten son to the 


mulis tuis ut in re- 






surrectionis ejus 






death of the cross } 


gaudiis semper vi- 






and hj his glori- 


metmiMim 






ous redemption 







Variations and Notes. 



The Lent Services 
enf(^ce the duty of 
abasement and self- 
denial, with Christ's 
victorious conflicts with 
Satan set forth as an 
encouragement. 



In 1649 the Gospel 
extended from McUL 
xxvL 1. to xxvii. 56. 
It was altered in 1662. 
The Gospels from Mon- 
day to Friday in Holpr 
Week relate the Cruci- 
fixion of our Lord ac- 
cording to each Evan- 
gelist consecutively ; 
and the Epistles or their 
substitutes are chosen 
with reference to that 
event. The same Col- 
lect continues in use 
till Good Friday. 

It is unnecessary to 
point out the obvious 
propriety with which 
the Psalms and Lessons 
for this day, as well as 
the Epistle and Gospel, 
have been selected. The 
Gospel and proper 
Psalms were api>ointed 
at the last review in 
1662. 

Until the last review 
there was no Collect for 
this day. 

In 1552 considerable 
alterations were made 
in the service for Easter 
Day. Of the Anthem, 
to which the first por- 
tion (1 Cor. V. 7, 8.) 
was prefixed in 1662, 
each of the two clauses 
(/2oin.vi.9— 11.); 1 Cor. 
XV. 20—22.) closed in 
1549 with Halleluiah, 
This, and also the Yer- 
sides and Collect be- 
fore Matins, were drop- 
ped in 1552. when the 



\ 
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Data. 



1662 



15i9 



Collects. 



hast delivered us 
from the power of 
the enemy; grant 
us so to die daUy 
from sin, that we 
may evermore live 
with him in the 
joy of the resur- 
rection." 

At the first 
Communion: — 
"Almighty God, 
who through, &c." 



At the second 
Communion: — 
"Almighty God, 
which hast given 
thine only Son to 
die, Ac." 



Sundays after 
Easter. 



1. 



2. 
8. 



h. 



Origin, with 
Parallels. 



Introits. 



PmI 



Sacr. Gelas. et 
Greg. — Miss. Am- 
bros. et Sar. This 
became the sole 
Collect for the day 
in 1552. 

A new Collect. 



The Collect used 
at second Com- 
munion, on Easter 
Day, hi 1549. 

A new Collect. 

Sacr. Leon. Ge- 
las. et Greg.— Miss. 
Ambros. & Sar. 



Sacr. Gelas. et 
Greg. — Miss. Am- 
bros. & Sar. Deu9, 
quifidelium merUe$ 
ttniut effices volun' 
iiUiSj &c. 



Sacr. Gelas. et 
Greg.— MIm. Sar. 



xvu 



m. 



czu. 



Ixx. 
Ixxv. 



Ixxxii. 



Ixxxiv. 



Vaciations and Notes. 



\ 



instead of the Venite, 
The second Commun- 
ion was also dropped, 
with its Epistle (1 tor. 
V. 6— 8 J and Gospel 
{Mark xvi. 1 — 5.) ; but 
the Collect was assiffn- 
ed to the first Sunday 
after Easter in 1662. 
Instead of this Collect, 
moreover, which had 
been used on Easter 
Tuesday, that for Easter 
Day was again repeated 
at the last review. The 
Introits for Easter Mon- 
day and Tuesdav were 
Ps8. Ixxii. & cxiii. The 
proper Psalms (ii. IviL 
cxi. — cxiii. cxiv. cxviii.^ 
and Lessons {Exod, xh, 
xiv. Acts ii. 22. Rom. 
vi.) for Easter Day dis- 
tinctly mark the festi- 
val. 



In 1552 the same 
Collect was used as on 
Easter Day; and the 
Sundav itself was called 
Low Sunday, as being 
kept with the same 
solemnity, though not 
regarded as so oiA, a 
festival as Easter Day. 
In the Gospels and 
Epistles after Easter 
the commemoration of 
Christ's Resurrection, 
with exhortations sug- 
gested by the promise 
of the Comforter. 

The opening of this 
Collect in 1549 was 
nearer to the original :— 
"Almighty God, who 
dost make the minds of 
all faithful men to be 
of one will, grant, ftc." 
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i6i 



)ate. 



1662 



Collects. 



Ascension-Day. 



Sunday after 
Ascension-Day. 



Whit-Sunday. 



Whit-Monday. 



Whit-Tubsday. 



Teinity-Sunday. 



Sundays after 

TBINriY. 



1549 



1. 



2. 



3. 4. 5. 
6.7. 



Origin, with 
Parallels. 



Sacr. Greg. — 
Miss. Sar. 



A new Collect; 
of which the be- 
ginning is taken 
from the Anthem 
for Vespers on As- 
cension Day. 

Sacr. Greg. — 
Miss. Sar. 



Sacr. Greg. — 
Miss. Sar. 



Sacr. Gelas. et 
Greg. — Miss. Am- 
bros. and Sar. 

Miss. Sar. Sancti 
nominw iuy Do" 
mine, Hmorem pa^ 
riter et amoremjac 
no8 habere per- 
petuum ; quia nun- 
quam tua gviberua- 
tione destituia quos 
in soliditciie tua 
dUectionis instituis, 

Sacr. Greg. — 
Miss. Sar. 

Sacr. Gelas. et 
Greg. — Miss. Am- 
bros. and Sar. 



Introits. 



PsaL zlvii. 



xcui. 



XXUl. 



c 



d. 



Ixvii. 



Part 






1. 



2. 



3. 4. £. 

6. 7. 



Variations and Notes. 



The proper Psalms 
(viii. XV. xxi. — xxiv. 
xlvii. cviii.) and Les- 
sons are rrophetical. 
Typical, and Historical 
or the event; with ex- 
hortations in accord- 
ance therewith. 



The proper Psalms 
(xlviii. Ixviii. — civ. 
cxlv.) and Lessons are 
prophetical of spiritual 
benefits attached to the 
gift of the Holy Spirit; 
and the Scriptures se- 
lected from the New 
Testament bear upon 
the promise and its till- 
filment 



The great doctrine of 
the Trinity runs through 
the services. There are 
no proper Psalms. For 
tHe Sundays after Trin- 
ity, the Gospels and 
Epistles are the same as 
in the Sarum MissaL 
The former relate our 
Lord's teaching and 
and miracles; the latter, 
chiefly from St Paul, 
are practical exhorta- 
tions to virtue &nd 
holiness. 



The old Collect of 
1549 is a much closer 
translation from the 
Latin original : — ** Lord, 
make us to have a per- 
petual fear and love of 
Thy holy name ; for 
Thou never failest to 
help and govern them, 
whom Thou dost bring 
up in Thy steadfast 



\ 
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Date. 



1662 



Collects. 



1549 



1662 



1549 



8. 



1649 



9. 
10. 



Origin, with 
Parallels. 



11. 



/ 



12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 16. 

17. 

18. 19. 

20. 21. 
22. 
23. 

24. 



Sacr. Gelas, et 
Greg. — Miss. Am- 
bros. et Sar. Cf. 
Lit. Marc. p. 5. (ed. 
Neale) : — vaaav 
TTovtipSov duQput- 
trtov kinfiovKriv iK- 

6 6eo«* Tik KoXA 
Kal TO. WfK^epoV' 
Ttt tifi^v inrixopi^' 
ytieov, 

Sacr. Leon. Ge- 
las. et Greg. — 
Miss. Sar. 

Sacr. Leon, et 
Gelas. — Miss. Am- 
bros. et Sar. Cf. 
August. Horn. xrv. 
in Kom. /xdOutfiev 
eSx'BirQat TavTa & 
XPVt i^fti- alrety 
irapd Tou Oeov T<i 
ioKovvra avrio. 

Sacr. Gelas. et 
Greg. — Miss Sar. 



Sacr. Leon. Ge- 
las. et Greg. — 
Miss. Sar. 

Sacr. Leon, et 
Gelas. — Miss. Sar. 

Sacr. Leon. Ge- 
las. et Greg. Miss. 
Ambros. et Sar. 

Sacr. Gelas. et 
Greg. — Miss. Sar. 

Sacr. Greg. — 
Miss. Sar. 

Sacr. Gelas. et 
Greg. — Miss. Sar. 

Ibid. 

Miss. Sar. 

Sacr. Greg. — 
Miss. Sar. 

Ibid. 



Introits. 






8. 



Variations and Notes. 



9. 
10. 



U. 



The Collect of 1549 
was "God, whose pro- 
vidence is never de- 
ceived, we humbly, &c." 
— which is nearer to the 
Latin, ctijjus providenHa 
in sui cUsposUione wm 
faUitur : but the im- 
provement is great. 



12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 16. 

17. 

18. 19. 



20. 21. 
L 22. 
Psal. cxxiv. 



In 1549 the Collect 
ended more in accord- 
ance with the Latin:— 
** Give us abundantly 
Thy grace, that we run- 
ning to Thy i)romises 
may be made partakers, 
ixjar The two next 
Collects were even more 
slightly amended in 
1662. 



czxv. 



\ 



The 18th Collect was 
slightly improved in 
1662. 



The Rubric appointing 
the Collect, Epistle and 
Gospel for the 25th Sun. 
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Date. 



1562 



1549 
1662 



1549 



Collecta. 



25. 



S. Andrew's Day. 



S. Thomas the 
Apostle. 

CONYEBSION of 
S.PAUL. 



PUBIFIOATION of 

Maby the ViRGHt. 



S. Matthias' 

Day. 
The Annuncia- 
tion of the 
Virgin Mary. 



Origin, with 
Parallels. 



Saor. Greg. — 
Miss. Sar. Cf. 
CoDStt. Apost. 
viii. 10. Lit. Bas. 
Const, p. 171. 

A new Collect. 
See above, '§. 8. 



New. 

Miss. Sar. Denu^ 
quiuMversum mun- 
mm heati Patdi 
Apostoli tut pra- 
dicatione doouUti; 
da nobiSf g^uassu- 
mus, ut qut gut 
hodie converaionem 
coUmust per t^us 
ad te exempla gra- 
diamur. So in Sstcr. 
Greg. — Cf. Lit. 
Bas. p. 6. 

Sacr. Greo. — 
Miss. Sar. Cf.Sacr. 
Gelas. 



A new Collect. 

Sacr. Greg. — 
Miss. Sar. 



Introits. 



PaaX, cxxvii. 



cxxix. 



cxzviii. 
czzviiL 



cxxziv. 



ozl. 
cxxxi. 



Variations and Notea. 



after Trinity to be al^ 
ways read on the Son- 
day next before Advent 
dates from 1662. It 
was so, however in the 
Sarum Missal. They 
are very appropriate. 



Old Collect of 1549: 
"Almighty God, which 
hast given snch grace 
to Thy Apostle St An- 
drew, that he counted 
the sharp and painftil 
death of the cross to be 
an high honour and a 
great glory; grant tis 
to take and esteem all 
troubles and adversities 
which shall come unto 
us for Thy sake, as 
things profitable for us 
toward the obtaining of 
everlastinglife; through 
&c." 

The Collect of 1549 
followed verjr nearly 
the Latin originaL 



\ 



The Epistle was ap- 
pointed in 1662. Pre- 
viously that for the 
Sunday before was or- 
dered to be read. 

Hilsey's Pnrmer, p. 
845. "Pour Thy grace 
into our hearts, that we, 
trusting in Him through 
His passion and deau, 
may be brought to the 
glory of the last r^svuc- 
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Date. 


CoUects. 


Origin, with 
Parallels. 


Introits. 


Variations and Notes. 


1549 


S. Mark's Day. 


New. 


Psal, czli. 






S. Philip and 


New. 


cxxxiii. 






S. Jambs. 










S. Barnabas. 


New. 


cxlii. 


In 1552, the Collect, 
Epistle {Prov. xxxi. 
10 — 31.) and Gospel 


















(LuJce vii. 86-50) for 
St Mary Magdalen's 


















Day were obliterated. 
The Collect was, "Mer- 
ciful Father, give ns 










grace that we never 










presume to sin through 






- 




the example of anv 
creatnre; but if it shall 


















chance us at any time 










to offend Thy divine 










msyesty, that then we 










may truly repent and 










lament the same, after 










the example of Maiy 
Magdalen, and by lively 
faith obtain remission 
of all our sins : through 




S. John Baptist. 


New. 


cxliii. 






S. Pbtrr's Day. 


New. 


cxliy. 






[S. Mary Mao- 




cxlvi. 






DALBNE.] 










S. Jambs. 


New. 


czlviii. 






S. Bartholo- 


Sacr. Greg. — 


cxv. 






mew. 


Miss. Sar. 








S. Matthew. 


New. 


cxTiL 






S. Michael and 


Sacr. .Greg. — 
Miss. Sai^. Cf. 


oxiii. 






All AicoELS. 










Lit. Bas. Const p. 
160. Av<nr0Ta Ku- 


















pte h 6e^. ^/ucov, 










i> KaTaari^vai iy 










oi/pavol9 Tdyfiara 










Koi orrpaTlav iy- 
yeKtav Kal dpx**y' 
y4\tov eiff XeiTovp- 










IC.T. X. 








S. Luke the 


New. 


cxxxyii. 


This Collect was 




Evangelist. 






slightly improved in 




S. Simon and 


New. 


cL 


1662. 




S. JUDE. 










All Saints Day. 


New. 


cxlix. 





CHAPTER IX. 

Of the Communion Service. 

1. In the early Church, the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
was commonly termed The Eucharist nxapurria, (1 Cor, xiv. 16. 
Ignat. Ep. ad Smym. cc. 7, 8. Philad. c. 4. Just. M. Apol. 
I. 67.), with reference to the Grospel account of its institution, 
according to which our blessed Lord, on the night that he was 
betrayed, "took bread, and when he had given thanks (jevxapto" 
TTjaai), he brake it, &c." Likewise after supper "he took the 
cup, and when he had given thanks, he gave it to them, &c." 
(Matt. xxvi. 26, 27 ; 1 Cor. xi. 24, 25.) The word therefore 
signifies Thanksgiving ; and thus it appropriately represents the 
character and nature of the Sacrament, which our Church 
regards as the Christian's " sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving." 
Under the Grospel Covenant indeed, there is no longer altar^ 
priest, or sacrifice, properly so called; Christ, our great High- 
Priest, having oflfered himself, once for all, as a fall, perfect 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of 
the whole, upon the altar of his Cross. Hence, although the 
Lord's Table is sometimes called an altar, it can only be so 
denominated in a figurative sense, with reference to the sacrifice 
of Thanksgiving offered thereon. Since, however, the Church 
of Home regards the Eucharist in the light of an actual 
sacrifice, in which the elements of bread and wine are offered 
as the real body and blood of Christ, she urges the necessity 
of a real altar of stone for the purpose of its celebration. But 
in no instance do any of the Apostles call the elements of 
bread and wine, either before or after consecration, a sacrifice, 



1. By what name was the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper designated 
in the primitive Church? "What is the origin and import of the name? 
In what sense only can the Euoharist be called a sacrifice ? Why cannot 
the Lord's table be properly termed an altar? From what cause have 
st<me aUao's prevailed in the Church of Borne? What was the primitive 
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or the Minister a sacrificing priest. It is certain also that in 
the primitive Church, the altars were of wood^ as we learn 
from Optatus, Athanasius, and others; and it was only toward 
the close of the fourth century that both in the form of the 
fitmcture, and the material employed, the ideal of a true altar 
was almost uniyersal. Now it is clearly a matter of indiffer- 
ence in itself, whether the Sacrament be administered from a 
moyeable Table of wood, or an immoveable fabric of stone; 
but when the stone altars became receptacles for the relics of 
Saints, and the notion of an expiatory sacrifice was attached to 
them, their significance was momentous. At the Reformation 
therefore, in order to destroy the connection which subsisted in 
ignorant minds between stone altars and a carnal sacrifice, 
wood was substituted for stone, and the word table generally 
adopted. In the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. altar^ table, 
and GodTs boardy were equivalent terms; and thus St. Paul 
designates the Lord's table in one place (1 Cor. x. 21.) rpaw^Cfi 
Kvpiovj in another (Heb. xiii. 10.) Ova-iaarripiov, From the 
subsequent editions of our Liturgy, however, the word altar 
has been carefully obliterated; and Lord's Table, Holy TahU, 
Communion Table, or simply the Table, are the terms employed. 
[Sparrow, Wheatly, NidioUs: C. P. Bingham: Ant. 0. Ch. 
n. 4. 2.; vni. 6. 12. 15. Waterland: Doctr. Euch. c. 1.] 

2. Among the names by which the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper has been designated by different Churches, that 
of the Holy Communion seems to have been more generally 
selected by the Church of England; as will readily appear 
from the frequency of its use in her Articles, Rubrics, and 
Canons. It is manifestly derived from St. Paul's account of 
the Sacrament, where he speaks of the bread and wine received 



ysage; and the motive for resuming it at the Beformation? Point out 
the difference which existed in the two first Prayer Books on this 
important particular? What may be gathered from the writings of the 
Apostles on the subject? 

2. By what name has the Church of England more especially chosen 
io designate the Lord's Supper? Whence is the appellation derived; 
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sacramentally as the ^^ Communion {Koiwuvia) of the body and 
blood of Christ." (1 Cor. x. 16.). The meaning is, that in the 
celebration of this ordinance, Christians hold communion with 
their Eedeemer, and with each other; and thereby become 
partakers of the benefits, which by his precious blood-shedding 
he has obtained for them. Of the other names given to this 
Sacrament, the following may be traced to the dates annexed : — 
A. D. 33. Breaking of Bread, kKoutis Sprov {Acts ii. 42.) ; a. d. 96. 
Oblation, irpwrffiopa (Clem. R. ad Cor. i. 40.) ; a. d. 150. Sacri- 
fice, and Commemorative Bite, Bv<na dvdfivrfais (Just. M. Dial, 
c. 117.). The Greeks also called it fivarripiov, avva^is, rektrrff 
ava<f>opd: and the Latins Collecta, Dwninicum, Agenda, The 
familiar appellation of the Lord^s Supper, KvpioKhv btiirvov (1 Cor, 
xi. 20.), more properly belonged to the ayami, or love-f€ast, 
which preceded the Sacrament, in imitation of our Lord's last 
supper with his disciples; but, when this was discontinued, it 
came to be applied to the Sacrament itself. As to the term 
Mass, which dates from a. d. 385, it has been already noticed 
(i. 13.). Li Edward's first Prayer Book the title of the Com- 
munion Service was, " The Supper of the Lord, and the Holy 
Communion, commonly called the Mass." [Wheatly: C. P. 
Waterland: Euch. c. 1. Maskell: Ant. Lit. p. 146. Freeman: 
Princ, D. Serv. i. p. 146.] 

3. Li her Bvl^rics and Canons (21, 22. 26, 27. 109.) the 
Church directs that those who intend to communicate ''shall 
signify their name to the Curate at least some time the day 
before;" that none shall be admitted to the receiving of the 
Holy Communion who are notoriously evil livers, or schismatics, 



and what does it indicate? Give other names by which it has been 
called; and the dates to which certain of them may be traced. Is it 
not probable that the Lord's Supper may mean something else in the 
New Testament? Where does the term occur; and how may it be 
understood? Give the title to the Communion Service in Edward's 
first Prayer Book? 

8. What are the principal directions laid down respecting the adminis- 
tration of the Holy Communion in our Bubrics and Canons? What 
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or at open and malicious variance with their neighbours; that 
at the time of Communion, the table shall have "a fair white 
Knen cloth upon it;'* that the Minister shall give warning for 
its celebration " upon the Sunday or some Holy-day immediately 
preceding," for the better preparation of his parishioners; that 
" during the reading of the Offertory the alms and devotions of 
the people shall be collected, and reverently brought to the 
Priest, who shall humbly present and place them upon the holy 
V table;" that there be no celebration except there be four or 
\ three at the least, to communicate with the Minister ; that none 
shall be admitted to the Holy Communion "until such time 
as he be confirmed, or be ready and desirous to be confirmed ; " 
and that "every parishioner shall communicate at the least 
three times in the year, of which Easter is to be one." These 
directions have varied but little since their first promulgation 
in 1549; and they require but few remarks. Notice has long 
ceased to be given of intended Communion ; so that the change 
made in 1662, from "over night or else in the morning" to 
" at least some time the day before," serves now only to indicate 
the fact that the celebration of the Holy Communion, had before 
the last review, become a part of the uninterrupted Morning 
Service. As to the repulsion of an offender from Communion, 
further than by such an admonition as the offence may demand, 
the discipline of the Church requires that cause should be first 
shewn for such a proceeding, and the case referred to the Bishop. 
It must be seldom indeed that a man's own conscience would 
not prevent the necessity of acting upon the letter of the Rubric. 
Of the apparent discrepancy between the Rubric which directs 
notice of the Communion to be given after the Nicene Creed 
and that which defers it till after the Sermon, the best solution 



change respecting the notice to be given by intending communicants was 
made at the last review? What do you infer from this change? What 
is the course to be pursued in repelling an evil-doer from Communion? 
Can you reconcile the apparent discrepancy between the two Bubrics 
which direct notice of Communion to be given ? 
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is that a simple warning that there will be a Communion at 
such a time is to follow the Creed, and the Exhortation to be 
read after the Sermon. This conclusion talhes with the Rubric 
of 1549, which directs that if, in the Sermon, " the people be not 
exhorted to the worthy receiving of the Holy Sacrament, then 
fih^l the Curate give the Exhortation." [Wheatly, Stephens: 
C. P. Blunt : Parish Priest, Lect. x.] 

4. The notions of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
entertained by our Church are widely different from those of 
the Church of Home on many essential points. Thus she rejects 
the doctrine of Transubstantiatton ; she teaches that Christ's 
body and blood " are verily and indeed taken and received " by 
the faithful communicant, but spiritually, not substantially; she 
condemns the religious worship of the consecrated elements as 
idolatry ; and therefore in the first Prayer Book of Edward VI., 
the Elevation of the Host, that it might be adored by the 
people, was omitted, together with the bowings, genuflexions, 
and frequent crossings of the Priest, kissing the paten and the 
altar, and other vanities ; she directs that what remains of the 
bread and wine should not be reserved for other purposes, but 
consumed on the spot; she administers to the Laity in both 
kinds; and she condemns solitary masses by the Priest alone. 
(Articles xxv — xxxi.) In all this she holds fast by the teach- 
ing of the Primitive Church, in which Transubstantiation, the 
cardinal doctrine of Romanism, had no place; and though the 
bread was held, after consecration, to be no longer common 
bread, and the wine no common cup, still bread and wine it was, 
food dry and liquid, and not to be administered to the people 
in one kind only, but in both to Priest and people alike. Even 
so does our Church most distinctly assert the real, though she 
denies the bodily, presence of Christ in this Sacrament. Other- 



4. State the main points of difference which exist between the 
Churches of England and Some with respect to the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. What was the teaching of the primitive Church on 
these points? What is the doctrine of the Church of England respecting 
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wise the idea of a Sacrament would be destroyed, and its efficacy 
mutilated; so that while there is a representative memorial of 
the sufferings and death of Christ, there is surely also something 
more. On this point the Reformers are very explicit. Thus 
Bucer : — Pants, quern frangimuSy non panis tantum, sed etiam 
corporis sui communicatio est: vere enim pane corpus, vino 
sangutnem suum dahat, in cihum et potum non peHturi ventris, 
sed vivificium mentis indeque totius hominis. And Jewel : — 
"We teach the people not that a naked sign or token, but 
that Christ's body and blood indeed and verily is given unto 
us ; that we verily eat it ; that we verily drink it ; yet we say 
not that the substance of the bread and wine is done away, 
or that Christ's body is let down from heaven, or made really 
and fleshly present in the Sacrament." In the second Prayer 
Books these points were more distinctly marked than in the firsts 
[Bull: Def. Fid. Nic. Mede: Christian Sacrifice. Bingham: 
Ant. C. Ch. XIII. 5. 3. Blunt : Parish Priest, Lectt. in. & rv.] 

5. Our Lord gave no directions as to the precise form of 
administering the Sacrament, which has consequently varied in 
different Churches. All that appears to be absolutely essential, 
is the use of the Lord's Prayer, and the recital of the words of 
institution. Other accompaniments may be devout and edifying ; 
and to this end our Eeformers constructed the most beautiful 
and expressive office which is known to exist. It has been 
said on the one hand that the compilers of the Enghsh office 
were anxious to remove from it all traces of antiquity ; and on 
the other, that it is entirely copied from the old English Missal. 
So far are these assertions from the truth, that, although th^y 



Christ's presence in the Eucharist? Quote passages from the Beformers 
in confirmation of your reply? Was there any difference between the 
first and second Prayer Books of Edward YI. as to the distinctness with 
which the reformed tenets were upheld? 

5. Did our Lord prescribe any form for the administration of the 
Eucharist? What are the essentials towards its right administration? 
What end had the Beformers in view in the construction of the office 
in the Book of Common Prayer? Mention two opposite charges which 
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took the Salisbury Missal for a model, they ejected all modem 
corruptions, and retained very much of the devotion of early 
times, upon the same principles as those by which they had 
constructed the other Offices of the Prayer Book. This will 
readily appear from a comparison of our own Service with that 
which was called in the Eastern Church Liturgia mystica, and 
in the Western Missa Fidelium, It consisted of two parts 
essentially distinct; or of prayers for the faiihfal followed by 
the Anaphora or Oblation. The former varied considerably in 
diflFerent Churches ; but ' in the Anaphora^ as already stated, 
«11 the existing Liturgies so closely agree, that they must 
necessarily be referred to a common Apostolical origin. Their 
arrangement, indeed, is not always the same, but the following 
essential points belong without exception to all: — 1. The kiss 
of peace; 2. The Sursum corda; 3. The Hymn Tersanctus; 
4. The words of Institution ; 5. The Oblation ; 6. The Prayer 
of Consecration; 7. Prayers for the Church and mankind in 
general; 8. Prayers for the Dead; 9. The Lord's Prayer; 
10. Breaking of the Bread; 11. Communion; 12. Thanks- 
givings and Benediction. Cf. Cyril. Hier. Cat. Lect. v. Concil. 
Laod. c. 19. [Palmer: Origg. Lit. in Diss. §. 1.] 

6. The Communion Service consists of the Ante-Commu- 
nion^ the Communion, or actual celebration of the Eucharists 
and the Post-Communion, The Ante-Communion is that part of 
the Service, which the Rubric directs to be read "on Sundays 
and Holy-days, if there be no Communion;" and it corres- 
ponds with the Missa sicca or dry Service, of the middle ages, 



have been brought against the compilers of this office; and shew that 
both are equally without foundation ? By what names was the Eucharistio 
office known in the East and West respectively in early times? Of 
what two distinct parts did this office consist? Was it every where the 
same? Enumerate the points which are essentially the same in all 
Churches? 

6. Into what portions is our office for the oelehration of the Holy 
Communion usually divided? What is the Ante-Communion? When, 
and why, is it used? With what antient Service does it correspond? 
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■which consisted of the preparatory and concluding parts of the 
Liturgy, omitting Consecration and Communion, According to 
the answer of the Bishops in the Savoy Conference, it is used 
to "remind us of our duty to receive the Holy Communion, 
some at least every Simday ; and, though we neglect our duty, 
it is fit that the Church should keep her standing." In the 
primitive Church it was the custom to communicate daily^ 
after the agape^ or common meal; and the Apostles seem to 
have celebrated the Eucharist generally, though not exclusively, 
and without leaving any special directions on the subject, in 
the evening, with reference to the time of its original insti- 
tution. {Matt, xxvi. 20 ; Acts ii. 46 ; 1 Cor, xi. 23.). During 
the second century it was always celebrated on the Lord's Day 
(Just. M. Apol. I. 67.), which was doubtless the status dies of 
PHny's celebrated Epistle (x. 97.); and the prevailing sentiment 
in those early times was in favour of frequent Communion. Lren. 
Haer. iv. 84. Ideo nos quoque offerre Dominus vult munus ad 
altare frequenter et sine intermissione, Cf. Tertull. de Idol. c. 7. 
Cyprian. Epist. 54. At length the brethren became more and 
more remiss in their attendance; and the Canons of several 
Councils enjoined all persons to receive the Holy Supper at 
the three Great Festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. 
The Missa sicca, having been abused by perverting the Offertory 
to avaricious purposes, gradually fell into disuse. [Wheatly: 
C. P. Pahner : Grig. Lit. iv. 26.] 

7. During the celebration of the Lord's Supper the Rubric 
enjoins that the Table is to " stand in the body of the Church 
or in the Chancel ; " and the Priest is to " stand at the north 
side of the Table." Two important points are here involved : — 
the position of the Table, and the position of the Priest. When 



At what time of the day, and with what jhrequency, was the Lord's Sapper 
administered in the age of the Apostles? On what day was it always 
administered in the second century? What have several Councils since 
enjoined ; and why? What caused the discontinuance of the Missa sicca ? 
7. What are our present rubrical directions respecting the position 
of the Communion Table, and that of the Priest? What interpretation 
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stone Altars were abolished, the Table was placed under the 
eastern wall of the Chnrch in the same place and direction 
which the Altar had occupied; but this gave offence to the 
Puritans, who removed it to the middle of the . Chancel, with 
benches round it for the communicants. To avoid disputes our 
Reformers left the matter open ; but since the last review, the 
Eubric, which was fixed in 1552, has been tacitly assumed, and 
generally accepted, to assign to the Table a permanent position 
lengthwise at the east end of the Church or Chancel, with the 
ends north and south. As the Priest is to stand at the north 
side of the Table so placed, it is a clear infraction of the Rubric 
to read any part of the Service, whether there be a Communion 
or not, from the Desk. [ Wheatly : C. P. L*Estrange : All. 
D. O. p. 166. Sharp : Rubrics and Canons, p. 55. Cardwell : 
Doc. Ann. ii. 185. Blunt : Parish Priest, Lect. x.] 

8. Though unsupported by the example of the primitive 
Liturgies, there could scarcely be a more fitting introduction 
to the Holy Communion than the Lord's Prayer. As the 
Sacrament was instituted, so the Prayer was indited by our 
blessed Redeemer; and its petitions run parallel with those 
devotional sentiments which the celebration of the Lord's Supper 
is intended to produce. Li the primitive Church, it was always 
used during Communion ; St. Jerome {adv, Felag. iii. 5.) even 
asserts that Christ taught his Apostles to use it daily in 
corporis illius sacrijicio ; and hence the antients interpret the 
petition Jor daily bread, of that bread of life, which was then 
daily received (Tertull. de Orat. Dom. c. 6.). As peculiarly the 
Prayer of the faithful, it could not have been read before the 
Sermon, at which even heathens were occasionally present, until 
the antient Ecclesiastical discipline was in some degree relaxed. 



has been generally given to this Bubrio so fkr as the Table is concerned; 
and to what may the custom be traced? Is it lawfUl to read any part 
of the Communion Service from the Desk ? 

8. Point out the peculiar fitness of commencing the Ck)mmunion 
Service with the Lord's Prayer? Why could not this Prayer have 
occupied the same position in primitive times? Can the date of its 
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Neither is it posdble to ascertain the time at which it was 
introduced into its present position, followed by the Collect for 
purity y at the beginning of the Service; but so they stand in 
the Salisbury .Missal, from which they were transplanted into 
the first Prayer Book of Edward VI., and the Collect is at 
least as old as the tenth century. From the absence of any 
special rubrical direction, the Priest rery generally says 'the 
Lord's Prayer in this instance alone ; but in the Rubric, where 
it first occurs, it is ordered that the people shall repeat it with 
the Priest, ^^wheresoever it is used in divine Service." The 
reason why there is here an exception to the general rule, m«y 
be found, perhaps, in the fact that, in the primitive times^ the 
liord's Prayer was regarded as a portion of the Prayer of 
Consecration, in which the people have no share. On ihe 
other hand the Rubric before the Lord's Prayer in the Po»t- 
Communion directs the people to repeat every petition after 
the Priest, because the act of worship is there general ; uid a 
like consideration may account for the absence and presence of 
the Doxology in either case respectively. [Wheatly: C. P. 
Palmer: Origg. Lit. iv. 1. Blunt: Parish Priest, Lect. x. 7.] 

9. Without purity of heart, which the Psalmist expreflses 
by washing the hands in innocency {Ps, xxvi. 6.), the altar of 
God cannot be approached without profaneness ; and the Collect 
for purity is moreover a convenient preparation for the rehearsal 
of the Ten Commandments : for as the IsraeHtes were enjoined 
to be sanctified before the first delivery of the Law on Sinai 
{Exod, xix. 14.), so should Christians listen with purified hearts 
to the repetition of it. Li Edward's first Prayer Book the 
Gloria in excelsis, which is now said or sung at the close of 



removal to the beginning of the Service be now ascertained? Should 
the Lord's Prayer be here said by the Priest alone^ or repeated after 
him by the people? Assign a probable reason for the departure in this 
instance from the ordinary rubrical direction, as well as tor the absence 
of the Doxology ? 

9. Give reasons for the introduction of the Collect for PwrUy between 
the Lord's Prayer and the rehearsal of the Decalogue. When was the 
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the Service, followed the Collect for Purity ; but in the second 
Prayer Book its place was changed and gave way to the 
Decalogue, that by its authoritative rehearsal the ' congregation 
may be fitly awakened to an examination of their ^' lives and 
conversation by the rule of God's Commandments," as the first 
great step to a worthy participation of the Lord's Supper. 
Indeed, whether there be a* Communion or not, the petition 
after every Commandment for Good's merciful forgiveness of past 
transgressions, and grace to amend in time to come, is a virtual 
renewal of thdr baptismal tow, and tends to fix its obligations 
permanently in the memory. The concluding response, which 
seems to have been taken from the Strasburg Liturgy, is a 
prayer for the fulfilment of God's promise in Jerem. xxxi. 33. 
Some indeed have thought that the introduction of the Deca* 
logue into the Communion Service was suggested by this 
Liturgy; but the arrangement is altogether different. This is 
the prayer after the last Commandment : — Domine Deua^ Fater 
misericora, qui hoc Decalogo per servum tuvm Mosen noa Legia 
tuca juatitiam docuiati; dignare cordibua noatria earn ita tuo 
Spiritu vnacribere, ut nequicquam deincepa in vita magia optemuaj 
quam Tihi obedientia conaummatiaaima placere in omnibua : per 
J, C. [Wheatly: C. P. Laurence: Bampt. Lect. p. 210.] 

10. Li rehearsing the commandments, the priest, as speak- 
ing in God's name, is directed to " turn himself to the people ; " 
and, as he pronounces them in a solemn and impressive tone 
of voice, suitable to the importance of the subject, the people 
are to receive them '^ kneeling " and in silence, with the humility 
and contrition of sinful creatures in the immediate presence 
of their Creator. The priest indeed stands throughout the 



Decalogue introduced into the Communion office; and what diange was 
made at the time of its introduction? Why is the Decalogue an appro- 
priate portion of the Ante-Communion Service? Whence does the 
oonduding response appear to have been taken; and upon what promise 
does it rest ? Quote the corresponding form from the Strasburg Liturgy ? 
10. What are the relative attitudes of Priest and people during the 
rehearsal of the Ten Commandments ; and generally throughout the 
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office except at the confession, at the Collect before the Prayer 
of Consecration, and when he receives the Communion himself; 
and the standing position was doabtless borrowed from the 
Levitical priesthood, by whom the Legal sacrifices were so 
offered. During those acts only, which form no part of the 
Eucharistical oblation, he kneels. On the other hand, the 
people kneel throughout, except during the reading of the 
Epistle, when they sit^ and during the Grospel, Creed, Offertory, 
Exhortation, and Gloria in excelsiSj when they ought to stand. 
At the same time, from the absence of any express rubrical 
directions, except with regard to standing at the Grospel and 
the Creed, which were inserted at the last Eeview, the actual 
practice is neither authoritative nor uniform ; and it is manifest 
from the greater uncertainty attached to the rubrics in this 
office than in those in other parts of the Prayer Book, that 
in the changes which the office itself has undergone, some 
Kubrics have been struck out altogether, and others left without 
those emendations which circumstances required. Custom, how- 
ever, will generally, in the absence of a Rubric, be a sufficient 
guide : mos pro lege. During the reception of the consecrated 
elements, however, the posture of kneeling is distinctly prescribed 
both to Priest and People. At the original institution of the 
Sacrament, our Lord, according to the authorized version of 
the narrative, sat down with the twelve^ (Matt. xxvi. 20.); 
but the real import of the original is that he lay down with 
them, after the general custom of the antients at meals. It 
should seem then that our Lord complied with the practice 
of the age, as in a matter in itself unessential, though varying 
from the strict letter of the Mosaic Law, which directed that 



administration of the Holy Communion? Upon what principle are they 
regulated ? Are the Bubrios in the Communion Offioe as precise as might 
be wished? What may generally be taken as a safe guide in the absence 
of any express rubrical direction? Is the kneeling posture, whidi is 
prescribed during the act of receiving the bread and wine, founded upon 
what took place between our Lord and his Apostles at the institution of 
the Eucharist ? State the peculiar circumstances of the case ; and what 
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the Passover should be eaten standing (Exod. xii. 11.); and 
BO perhaps the attitude in which the Lord's Supper is received, 
and 'which differe in different Churches, may perhaps be unim- 
portant, though surely the posture of the deepest humility 
is most consonant with an humble and grateful acknowledgment 
of the benefits purchased by the death of Christ. At the 
same time, our Church distinctly teaches that by kneeling 
** no adoration is intended either to the sacramental bread and 
wine, or unto any corporal presence of Christ's natural* flesh 
and blood." It is even probable that our Lord had changed 
his reclining posture, when he blessed the bread and wine; 
and that it was received by his disciples in some posture of 
adoration. In the antient Church the conmiunicants either 
stood and bowed the body, or knelt at the altar. The Arians, 
who denied the divinity of Christ, were the first who com- 
municated sitting; and the Pope, assuming to be Christ's 
vice-gerent, presumes to do the same. Thus he furnishes a 
striking proof of the truth of St Paul's description of Antichrist, 
who " sitteth in the Temple of God, shewing himself that he 
is God." (2 Thess. ii. 4.) [Sparrow, Wheatly, Shepherd : 
C. P. Blunt : Parish Priest, Lect. x.] 

11. After the Decalogue follows a Prayer for the Queen : 
which in both the Prayer Books of Edward VI. came between 
the Collect for the day and the Epistle and Grospel: but its 
place immediately after the Decalogue is far more appropriate, 
since Sovereigns are the chief dispensers of the Law, and 
St Paul has therefore directed us to pray for them Jlrst of all 
(1 Tim. ii. 1, 2.). Two forms are given, of which the first 



may probably have been the attendant circumstances ? Is not the kneeling 
posture that which is most significant and decent? What caution does 
the Church hold out respecting it ? What was the posture of the early 
Christians in receiving ? Point out some striking exceptions to the general 
practice. 

XL What follows the rehearsal of the Decalogue ? What was formerly 
the i)osition of the Prayer for the Queen ; and why is its present position 
more appropriate? Give the date, purport, and character of the two 
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* 

embodies a prayer fcxr the Church also. Both of them were 
originally composed in 1549, to supply the place of a brief 
petition for the reigning Prince which was inserted in* the 
antient Eucharistic Offices. One or two expressions have been 
marked as parallel in early missals and other formularies ; but 
both in style and sentiment the beautiful simplicity had been 
hitherto unequalled. It may be well to remark that by praying 
that we may obey the king in the Lardy obedience is limited 
to things not contrary to religion and rirtue; and obedience 
for the Lord proceeds on the principle that the sovereign is 
Gk)d*s vice-gerent, and invested with power from on high, as 
" the minister of God fw good." (Rom, xiii. 4.) This duty 
performed, the office turns from the Law of Moses to the 
Gospel of Christ, of which a portion is read in the EpisUe 
askd Gospel for the day, preceded by the Collect adapted to 
the subject of which they treat. Then follows the Nicene Creed, 
which is introduced in this place for the same reason that the 
Apostle's Creed is repeated after the Lessons; namely, that 
every member of the congregation may make an open ccmfessien 
of his faith in the doctrines set forth in those Scriptures which 
have just been read. There is also a further reason for its 
rehearsal before the administration of the Sacrament, in the 
provision thereby made that none should join in the celebration 
of it, without a true and right faith in the mysteries of Salvation. 
Of the Collects, EptstUs, Gospels, and Creed, an account has 
been already given in preceding chapters. [Wheatly, Shepherd, 
Palmer.] 

12. According to the usage of the primitive Church, the 
pastoral instructions of the Minister follow the reading of the 
Scriptures, and the profession of faith in them; except that, 



forms which have been supplied ? What is the import of the expression 
in Thee, and for Thee, in the first of the two? Upon what principle does 
the Service proceed after prayiog for the Sovereign, more especially with 
respect to the place which is occupied by the Nicene Creed ? 

12. Is the Sermon introduced in the same place as in primitive times ; 
and with the same or similar observances? Where do you find the Eorm 
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when occasion requires, the service is for a moment interrupted 
by the announcement of coming Festivals, by notice of Com- 
munion, or by the pubHcation of Ecclesiastical Ordinances. It 
was at this time too, that, in the early Church, sentences of 
excommunication were read, pubhc penances remitted, and the 
offenders absolved and reconciled. Before the Sermon, the 
Preacher is Canonically enjoined to "move the people to join 
with him in prayer, as briefly as conveniently they may ; 
always concluding with the Lord's Prayer." A form according 
to which, or to the same effect, the Preacher is to address his 
hearers, is given with the injunction in the 55th Cfmon; and 
similar forms are very antient, under the name of Allocuttone, 
The particular form set forth in the Canon is generally, but 
incorrectly, known as the Bidding Prayer, It is in pbint of 
fact not a prayer at all, but a bidding or invitation to prayer ; 
wherein the Preacher admonishes the People what they are to 
pray for, the People are supposed to offer up a silent petition 
for each object as it is mentioned, and these petitions the 
Preacher, in conclusion, sums up in the Lord's Prayer. Still 
the name originated rather in the act of the People^ than in 
that of the Priest; for it belongs to Eomish times, when 
bidding their bedes, or bidding a Pater-noster, were conventional 
terms for silent prayer. Since the political reasons connected 
with the Puritans, in which the Canon seems to have originated, 
no longer exist, and the principal matter of the bidding form 
is included in the prayer for the Church MiUtant, the Clergy 
have felt themselves no longer obliged to adhere to it; and 
so loi^ as they indulge in no extemporary effusion of their 
own, but substitute an appropriate collect taken from the 
authorized Liturgy, a custom, which has so long and so 



of Prayer which Preachers are directed to use before the Sermon? By 
what appellation is this Prayer known? What do you oonceive to be 
ttie nature of this bidding Prayer ? Is it a prayer in itself, or an exhor- 
tation to prayer? Give the reason for the view you take of it. Must 
the Lord's Prayer necessarily follow it? Is the name appropriate; and 
in what did it originate ? Is there any real objection against the present 
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generally obtained, may be still followed with a safe conscience. 
[Bingham: Ant. C. Ch. xv. 1, 2, 3. Blmit: Parish Priest, 
Lect. X.] 

13. The more immediate reason for the introduction of 
the Sermon in this place was doubtless its original design as 
an exposition of the Epistle and Gospel for the day, in imi- 
tation of the antient practice of the Jews. {Nehem. viii. 8.) 
Justin Martyr, in his account of the administration of the 
Eucharist (Apol. i. c. 67.), clearly indicates this design; and 
the Homilies (6ftiXta«) of the Primitive Fathers, and afterwards 
of the Preachers of the middle ages, are running commentaries 
upon those same Scriptures which are still selected for the 
service of Sundays and Holy-days. Hence the old name of 
Postils, by which Sermons were called because they followed 
post ilia, scil. Evangelia : and hence it is also that no direct 
provision has been made for a Sermon in the afternoon. No 
Rubric enjoins one ; but the instructions of the Curate are 
intended rather to assume the Catechetical form, adapted to 
the capacities of the younger and less educated Members of 
his Congregation. [ Wheatly : C. P. Blunt : Parish Priest, 
Lect. v.] 

14. At the end of the Sermon, the Minister returns to 
the Lord's Table, and begins the Offertory ; during the reading 
of which, or of a convenient portion of it, the proper officers 
collect the alms and oblations, which the people are invited 
to offer for charitable and devotional purposes. It was the 
advice of St Paul to the Corinthians that "on the first day 
of the week every one should lay by him in store as God 



practice of substituting a Collect in place of the bidding Prayer? If not, 
is there any restriction in regard to the licence conceded ? 

18. What regulated the subject of the Sermon in primitive as well 
as in mediseval times? What peculiar name was given to it in con- 
sequence? How do you account for no Sermon being assigned to the 
Afternoon Service? 

14. What is the Offertory? In what did it originate? To what 
purposes were its proceeds applied in early times? What is the purport 
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had prospered him" (1 Cor, xvi. 2.); and in early times 
the offerings thus made were so nmnerons as to admit of 
division into fcmr portions; one for the poor, another for 
the Bishop, a third for the Church, and the fourth for the 
Clergy. The sentences of Scripture, of which the Offertory 
is composed, are most happily chosen ; with a view to include 
both the spiritual and temporal welfare of our brethren, to 
point out the motives, and to shew the disposition, with which 
our contributions should be made. Much has been said about 
the revival of a weekly Offertory in the Church of England; 
but, however desirable such a measure may be, there are many 
considerations, which recommend caution in adopting it. In 
most congregations it has been very generally confined to those 
Sundays on which there is a Communion; and the Church 
has made provision for occasions when there are ^^no alms." 
This indeed may be interpreted of alms given, as well as of 
alms asked; but at all events, if introduced gradually and 
discreetly, no doubt can be entertained of the great practical 
good to be expected from bringing the practice of the Church 
into close conformity with her theory, [Sparrow, Comber, 
Wheatly : C. P. Blunt : Parish Priest, Lect. vin.] 

15. Since the charity of Christians is not only expressed 
by alms-giving for the temporal relief of the brethren, but by 
praying for their spiritual welfare, the Offertory is followed by 
a prayer " for the whole state of Christ's Church militant here 
on earth." A similar Prayer, though less comprehensive and 
concise than our own, is found in all the primitive Liturgies. 
By the Church Militant is meant the whole congregation of 
believers, who by baptism are enlisted as soldiers of Christ, 
and engaged to '^ fight manfully under his banner against sin, 



of the Scriptural sentences of which it consists ? With what aim, and 
under what considerations, would the revival of a weekly Offertory be 
advisable ? 

16. Why does the "Prayer for the Church militant" follow the 
Offertory? Is there any thing analogous thereto in the primitive 
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the world, and the devil," till " death is swallowed up in victory," 
and the conqnerors receive a crown of glory in the Church 
triumphant in heaven. This beautiful and comprehensive Prayer, 
which is drawn up in conformity with the Apostolical directions 
to Timothy (1 Tim. ii. 1, 2.), embraces a series of petitions, 
after the presentation of the " alms and oblations " offered by 
the Communicants to the acceptance of God, for the maintenance 
of truth, unity, and concord in the imiversal Church ; for Kings 
and Rulers, that they may " truly and indifferently minister 
justice ; " for the Bishops and Clergy, that they may exemplify 
their preaching by their practice, and "rightly and duly ad- 
minister God's holy Sacraments ; " for mankind in general, and 
the congregation present in particular; for all that are in 
trouble, bodily or mental ; and for grace to imitate the examples, 
in order to share the happiness, of the faithM departed. In 
1549, the prayer concluded with a long and special suppHcation 
for the dead; but in 1552, this was entirely omitted, and the 
heading of the prayer so changed, by the addition of the 
words " militant here on earth," as to confine its purport 
emphatically to the living only. It was not until the last 
Review that the commemorative thanksgiving for the faithful 
departed was made to supply its place. The position also of 
the Prayer was altered in 1552, from that which it occupied in 
Edward's first Prayer Book before the Prayer of Consecration. 
[Wheatly.] 

16. There are one or two observations to be made upon 
this Prayer for the Church Militant. In the first place, the 
word Oblation is employed in a different sense from that 
which it bears elsewhere. Bread and wine for the Sacrament 
itself, and suppHes of food for the poor, were among the 
contributions of the Communicants in former times ; and the 



Liturgies? What do you mean by the Church militant? What is the 
subject matter of the Prayer ? Through what changes has it passed ? 

16. What do you understand by the word Oblations in the Prayer 
for the " Church militant," and on what grounds ? Does it bear any other 
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Word is here retained, either with reference to the Sacramental 
hread and wine^ or to such pious offerings as are occasionally 
devoted to the use or ornament of the Church, or as simply 
synonymous with alins. On the other hand it is used in the 
prayer of Consecration, of the o«« oblation of Christ once 
offeredy as distinguished from the Romish doctrine of the 
constant repetition thereof in the sacrifice of the Mass. Then, 
hy indifferently y is here meant impartially and without respect 
of persons, according to the old signification attached to the 
w(n:d ; and the Sacraments are administered rightly with respect 
to the form of institution, and duly as occasion may require. 
Lastly, whereas the Church of Rome prays for the repose of 
departed saints, the English Church only commemorates their 
worth, and urges their example; without urging their merits 
or seeking their intercession. Although prayers for the dead 
may be traced to the second century, they were not used in 
primitiye times ; and the Reformers rejected them, not only as 
mmecessary and having no foundation in Scripture, but because 
they were alleged in support of the doctrine of Purgatory. That 
erroneous doctrine . safely eradicated, the Church restored the 
commemoration of Saints to her Liturgy, t6 encourage ih% 
hope that we, following their good examples, may with them 
inherit eternal life. [Palmer: Origg. Lit. iv. 10. Blunt: Parish 
Priest/ Lect. iii.] 

17. If there be no communion, the minister subjoins to the 
Prayer for the Church Militant one or more of ih^ six Collects, 
directed to be used in that case, " at his discretion ;" after which 
the priest, " or the bishop, if he be present," dismisses the con- 



sense; and where? How is justice indifferently executed; and how are 
the Sacraments rightly and duly administered? In what does the con- 
clusion of the Prayer for the Chwch miUtant differ from the corresponding 
Prayer in the Romish service? Why does the English Church discoun- 
tenance prayers for the Dead? When, and by what means, was com- 
pensation made for the omission of such prayers from the Liturgy of 1552 ? 
17. What difference takes place in the conclusion of the Ante-oom- 
munion Service, when the Sacrament is, and when it is not administered? 
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gregation with the Blessing ^ which is chiefly in the words of 
the Apostle, St. Paul (PMl. iv. 7.). When the Sacrament is 
administered, the priest is directed to place the Sacramental 
Elements on the table at the conclusion of the Offertory; and 
there is a manifest irreverence in allowing them to be so placed by 
any other hands than his own. In olden times bread and wine 
formed part of the usual offerings of the people, from which the 
elements were taken, and " humbly presented and placed upon the 
Holy Table" with the other "oblations." Having used the 
term Elements^ it may be well to state that the symbols of either 
Sacrament have been commonly so called. Thus Water is the 
element of Baptism^ and Bread and Wine are the elements of the 
Lord's Supper. As the word, in Greek aroixeia, has an evident 
reference to a change after consecration, which might be supposed 
to favour the doctrine of Transubstantiation, our Church has 
discarded it from her offices, though she has used it once in a 
Rubric. In the Communion Service, the expression " creatures 
of bread and wine " is substituted. It was not until the Obla- 
tions were ready to be made, that, in primitive times, the etXip-^v, 
or linen cloth, was laid by the priest after the catechumens were 
dismissed ; and in some offices there is an oratio super sindonem, 
that is, a prayer after the cloth is laid. [Wheatly, Bing- 
ham : Ant. C. Ch. xv. 2. 1, 6. Palmer : Origg. Lit. rv. 8, 9. 
Hook : Ch. Diet. v. Elements.'] 

18. Non-communicants having withdrawn, the priest pro- 
ceeds with the actual celebration of the Lord's Supper. It was 
now that the primitive Christians testified their mutual love 



What formed part of the oblations in former times ; and what inference 
may be thence deduced with respect to the decent ordering of the Elements 
on the Table ? What do you mean by the term JSlements, in its Ecclesi- 
astical acceptation ? Give the Greek synonym. Why does our Church 
hesitate to employ the word in the Communion Service? When, and 
with what preparation, were the Elements placed on the Table in the 
primitive Church ? What was the elXriTov ? and the oratio super sindonem ? 
18. Mention an early custom which prevailed during the celebration of 
the Eucharist, after the non-oommunicants had withdrawn. State the 
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by the kiss of Peace; and when this practice was laid aside, 
as iinsuited to the change of habits in common life, a relic, called 
the Fax or osculatorium, was passed from one person to another, 
and was not only kissed, but worshipped. Our reformers, there- 
fore, omitted the practice altogether ; and supplied its place by a 
serious Exhortation, which is the same in substance, though 
different in form, from those in which notice is given of an 
intended communion. It urges upon the conmiunicants the 
necessity of self-examination, whether they are prepared to re- 
ceive the blessed Sacrament with penitence, and faith, and 
charity; and sets forth the danger of receiving it unworthily, 
by cherishing an unforgiving spirit, or by an undue appreciation 
of the atonement made by Christ upon the cross. The danger 
of an unworthy reception is represented to the communicants in 
the strong language of St. Paul (1 Cor, xi. 29.), who calls it 
''^eating and drinking damnation to themselves^ In the Scrip- 
tures, however, the word damnation implies not only eternal, but 
temporal, punishment ; and it is plainly in the latter sense that 
the Apostle employs it in this passage, since he explains it by the 
infliction of " divers diseases, and sundry kinds of death." Thus 
explained, therefore, the word need not create undue alarm to 
tender consciences, more especially as it is scarcely possible that 
the profaneness of the Corinthian converts can now take place ; 
although at the same time it is very possible to receive un- 
worthily in other respects, and thus, without repentance, to incur 
the danger of God's vengeance. Of the danger actually incurred 
the Church, of course, can be no judge. That must Ke between 
the recipient himself and Grod who judges the heart. Except, 
therefore, in the case of notorious offenders, the Church, in 



i^asons for its modification and gradual discontinuance, and its total 
abolition after the Eeformation. What is the purport of the Exhortation 
by which our Church introduces the actual celebration of Holy Com- 
munion ? By what phrase is the danger of an unworthy receiving of the 
Lord's Supper expressed ? Explain the sense in which it is to be under- 
stood, and the penalty still to be dreaded. To what extent only does the 
Church undertake to judge of individual un worthiness ? What variations 
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charity, presnmes upon the sincerity of the willing commnnicant, 
and offers no obstmction to his appearance at the table of the 
Lord. Originally, in 1549, this was the Exhortation by which 
the people were to be exhorted to a worthy receiving of the 
Sacrament, if no such exhortation had been given in the sermon, 
and which in Cathedrals, or where there was " daQy Communion, 
it was sufficient to read once in a month/' Then followed our 
first Exhortation, "when the minister giveth warning ioft the 
celebration of the Holy Communion;" but then used when "the 
people were negHgent to come." Our second form now to be 
used under like circumstances was added at the suggestion of 
Bucer, and was probably composed by Peter Martyr. There are 
similar addresses in Hermann's Consultation^ and in the other 
Eeformed Liturgies ; but, appropriate as they now are, the antient 
Church had none like them. From their daily, or at least 
weekly communions, the early Christians never absented them- 
selves ; and it was only when the earnest piety of the brethren 
began to wax cold, that their uncertain and irregular attend- 
ance rendered such admonitions necessary. Considerable varia- 
tions have been made in all the three exhortations, chiefly by the 
shifting of sentences from one to another. Their present ar- 
rangement dates from the last review ; when the two first were 
ordered to be read " upon the Sunday or some Holy-day imme- 
diately preceding" celebration, and not when ilie congregation 
were prepared to communicate. [ Wheatly, Nicholl's : C. P. ; 
Clay : C. P. Dl. p. 108.] 

19. The minds of the congregation being now fitly disposed, 
the Service proceeds with an invitation to communicate ; with a 
form of confession, and of absolution ; with Scriptural sentences 



were made in 1552 with respect to the position, object, and import of the 
three forms of Exhortation to Communion which appear in our Service? 
By whom, and at whose suggestion, was the second form composed and 
introduced ? Why were no such addresses required in early times P 

19. Give a brief summary of the remaining particulars of this portion 
of the Service. When is the proper time for the Communicants to 
Approach the Holy table ? How do you explain the expression whi(^ has 
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promising forgiveness on confession and repentance ; with the 
Eucharislical prefacesj and the Seraphic hymn or TersanctuSy 
succeeded, in order to allay our exultation, by an act of humility 
in acknowledging our own unworthiness and the divine mercies ; 
by the prayer of Consecration ; and by the distribution of the 
consecrated elements. 8ome doubts have been entertained as to 
the time at which the communicants should approach the Holy 
Table; but the Rubric, which was inserted at the last review, 
directs that they shall be "conveniently placed for receiving" 
before the Exhortation, The difficulty has arisen out of the 
words " draw near^^ in the address of Invitation ; but a spiritual, 
rather than a bodily, approach is there plainly indicated by the 
addition of the words " with faith." It is clear also that, when 
the congregation is large, all cannot be "conveniently placed" 
before the Altar-rails at once ; and it is simply necessary to guard 
against noise and confusion as each and all draw near in turn, 
after " making their humble confession to Almighty God, meekly 
kneeling upon their knees/' Of the nature and import of the 
Confession and Absolution in this place, enough has been already 
said (c. V. 5, 6.). Suffice it here to observe that the former was 
abridged and modified from a longer form in Hermann's (7on* 
sultaiion; and that the latter is slightly expanded from the 
Latin original which runs thus in the SaHsbury Missal : — 
Misereatar vestri omnipotens Deus, et dimittat vobis omnia 
peccata vestra ; liberet vos ab omni malo ; conservet et confirmet 
in omni bono; et ad vitam perducat cBtemam, Amen. Not 
very dissimilar are the following petitions in Lit. Jacob, xxx. 4. 
Koi vvv df6fu6d (Tov, Kvpu *6 Qehs ^/xe^v, rcXctar <f>d<avBptofrias 
d^iao'OP ^fias' opBorSfirfO'OP r^v 6S6v ^fiS>v' pl^onrov ^fJMs cV r^ <f>6fi^ 
<rov' Ktii TTJs ivovpavlov ^curiKelas d^lcna-ov iv Xpiar^ 'li/croO r^ KvpU^ 
fjfjMv, The comfortable words are also from Hermann's Manual ; 



created a doubt on this point? Whence is the Coftfession used before 
communion derived? Quote the form of Absolution from the Sarum 
Missal from which our own is an expanded translation. Quote also a 
parallel passage from the Liturgy of St. James. Whence were the Com- 
fortable Words introduced ; and what is their import? 
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being the Scriptural promises upon which the absolution offers 
its consolatory assurance of peace and pardon to the penitent 
belieyer. [Wheatly: C. P.; Palmer: Origg. Lit. iv. 12.] 

20. As do all Liturgies, both mediseval and primitive, so 
does our own commence the most solemn portion of the Service, 
known as the Canon or dpa<l>oph, with an appeal from the 
Minister to the People, Lift up your hearts. This Litroduction 
to the Thanksgiving^ from which the service is characteristically 
denominated the JEucharist, and with which on certain great 
festivals a commemorative preface is combined, stands thus in 
the Sarum Missal : — S. Sursum corda, R. Hahemus ad Domi- 
num, S. Gratias agamus Domino Deo nostro, R. Dignum et 
justum est, S. Vere dignum^ &c. And thus in Const. Apost. 
VIII. 12. S. *Aw» rhv vovp. R. "Exoftcv irp6s t6p Kvpiov. S. 
'Evxapi(TTrifT&}JL€v r^ Kvpia. R. "A^iop koi bixmop. The Proper 
Prefaces are short forms of thanksgiving, subjoined to this 
acknowledgment of the general duty of praising Grod for his 
mercies, peculiarly adapted to the five principal festivals of the 
year, repeated, after the manner of the Jews {Levit, xxiii. 36), on 
their octaves, and prefixed, as the name imports, to the great 
Hallelujah or Seraphic Hymn, They are of great antiquity, and 
commemorative of God's especial mercy on each particular festival; 
but our Reformers deemed it necessary both to curtail the number, 
and revise the form, of those contained in the earlier offices. As 
Good Friday is a fast, not a feast, the Eucharist cannot be 
properly celebrated, and it has therefore no Proper Preface ; not 
to mention that the entire service of the day is a commemoration 
of the benefits procured to us hf the death of Christ. The 
TersanctuSy or, in Greek, rpiGayiop, which has been used in the 
Church from the remotest antiquity, and was in all probability 



20. Give the introductory sentences, with which all Liturgies from 
the earliest times have opened the JEttcharistic Canon, both in the Latin 
and Greek. What are the Proper Prefaces ? Have they been long in 
use ; and did our Eeformere adopt the whole of them ? Why is there no 
Proper Preface for Good Friday? What is the Tersanctus; what its 
Oreek name; and why so called? What is its probable origin ? How 
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derived from the Apostles themselves, is little more than the 
Seraph's hymn described by Isaiah (vi. 3.). It is so called from the 
word Holy, thrice repeated in honour of the ever-blessed Trinity. 
In the absence of any express rubrical direction, it is a common 
practice for the people to repeat not only the hymn itself, but 
a portion of the Preface also, beginning at the words Therefore 
with angelSj ^c. This was never the custom of the primitive 
Church, nor the intention of those who revised the Liturgy ; nor 
is it warranted by the nature of the Preface itself. The hymn 
only, " Holi/, Holy, ^c." is to be repeated by the people. The 
prayer of Humble access, which the Priest oflfers, after the 
TersanctuSj " in the name of all them that receive the com- 
munion," was said, in 1549, just before he received the Bread ; 
and it occupies the same place in the Scotch Liturgy. It accords 
both in substance and spirit, as does also the beginning of the 
prayer of Consecration with the corresponding part of Basil's 
Liturgy; but there is nothing like it in any of the Eoman 
Missals. [Wheatly, Palmer.] 

21. We come now to the Prayer of Consecration, The 
Kubric which precedes it enjoins that " when the Priest, standing 
hefore the Table, hath so ordered the bread and wine, that 
he may with more readiness and decency break the bread 
hefore the people, and take the cup into his hands, he shall say 
the Prayer." Is is a sad violation of this Kubric for the Priest 
to stand, according to the injunction of 1549, afore the midst of 
the Altar, and consecrate the elements, and partake of them, 
with his back to the people, after the manner of the Church 
of Rome. In that position he is only so to order them, that he 
may with more decency, and without mystery, break the bread 
and take the cup, standing at the north side in face of the 



should it be repeated by the congregation ? Does the Prayer of Humble 
Access occupy the same place as formeriy ? Is there any like it in the 
Boman Missals, or elsewhere ? 

21. Point out the correct import of the Rubric before the Frayer cf 
Consecration, and the manner in which it is sometimes violated. How 
does the Prayer of Consecration divide itself; and upon what principle is 
it constructed? What has generally been conddsx^ ^sigfisc^ok^ \Kk >^si 
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congregation. The Prayer of Consecration itself consists of three 
parts : — an explanatory introduction ; the eirlickrfa'is or invocation ; 
and the commemoration of the words employed by our Lord at 
the institution of the Sacrament. The repetition of these words 
has always been deemed essential to the Sacrament, and they are 
supposed to have been used in the early Church, from the 
Apostles downwards, introduced by a suitable petition that Gfod 
would confer on the Congregation those benefits, which the Sacra- 
ment was peculiarly designed to convey. In the primitive forms, 
and in the first Liturgy of Edward VI., the eTrtjcXi/o-c^ was a 
direct supplication to Almighty Gk>d, to sethd down Jus Holy 
Spirit upon the bread and wine, that they may he unto us th^ 
body and blood of Christ, With a view to avoid any misappre- 
hension as to a change of substance in the consecrated elements, 
a petition was substituted to the effect that in " receiving God's 
creatures of bread and wine, we may be partakers of Christ's 
most blessed body and blood, according to his holy institution, 
in remembrance of his death and passion ; " nor is the omis^on 
of a prayer for the descent of the Holy Ghost at aU detrimental 
to the validity of the form, inasmuch as a request for consecra- 
tion necessarily involves the gift of the means of consecration. 
In like manner the consecration of the water in Baptism is 
attributed by our Church to the words of Institution, and the 
prayers of the faithful. It should be added that, in order to 
a distinct renunciation of the Bomish doctrine of a propitiatory 
sacrifice continually repeated in the Mass, the Prayer opens 
with an emphatic declaration that our Lord, '^ by the one 
oblation of himself once offered made a fuU, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world." The marginal Kubrics, and those respecting the con- 



validity ? What was the ^-riKXtjo-iff, or Iwoocatwn^ of the Primitive Church, 
and of our first Prayer Book ? How, and why, was it modified ? Is 
it virtually retained in the Prayer as at present worded ? Does anything 
correspond with it in the Office of Baptism? In what terms does the 
Prater reject all recognition of the propitiatory sacrifice of the Mass ? 
What were the lUibrical additkons in 1662. 
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secraiioii of more bread and T?ine, if requisite, were inserted 
in 1662. [Palmer: Origg. Lit. rv. 19. Laurence: Bampt. 
Lect. pp. 299. 328. Blunt : Parish Priest, Lect. iii.] 

22. There is little doubt that our Lord instituted the 
Eucharist with unleavened bread and wine mixed with water^ 
since none other was used at the feast of the Passover; but 
the use of neither thf^one or the other are essential to the 
integrity and efficacy of the Sacrament. Our Church therefOT© 
simply enjoins '^ that the bread be such as is usual to be eaten, 
but the best and purest wheat bread that conveniently may be 
gotten ; " and neither prohibits nor requires the mingling of water 
with the wine. It was ordered indeed in the first Prayer Book 
of Edward VI. that " for avoiding of all occasion of dissension, 
the bread prepared for the Communion should be made un- 
leavened and round, as it was afore, but without all manner 
of print, and something more large and thicker, than it was, 
so that it may be aptly divided in divers peces." This alludes 
to the wafer bread of the Church of Kome, which was made 
of the shape and size of the coin called a denarius, and stamped 
with a crucifix, to be placed unbroken by the Priest in the 
mouth of the recipients. In the early Church the custom of 
mixing a Httle water with the wine universally prevailed, and 
the mixture was called K/oa/xa and temperamentum calicis (Just. 
M. Apol. I. c. 66. Iren. Haer. v. 2.); but its revival would 
be at least injudicious at the present day by any Clergyman 
of the Church of England. As unleavened bread is regarded 
by St Paul as the emblem of Christian sincerity (1 Cor. v. 8.), 
so may pure wine inculcate the same lesson, when the bread is 



22. What was the quality of the bread, and of the vnne, used by our 
Lord at the institution of the JEucharist t Quote and elucidate the Bubrio 
which specifies the nature and form of the bread to be used, from the 
first Prayer Book of Edward VI. What was the primitive custom with 
respect to the mixture of water with the wine ; and how was the mixture 
designated? Does the practice of the Church of England invalidate, in 
either case, the nature of the Sacrament? What lessons ma^y urUeavened 
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fermented. Also from the miity of the bread before conse- 
cration, St Paul infers the unity of the Church (1 Cor. x. 17.); 
and therefore, though it is not inconsistent with canonical usage 
to prepare the bread by 'partial incisionSj it should not be so 
entirely divided as to destroy its unity. After blessing the 
bread, Christ " break it, and gave it to his disciples ; " and 
it is plain that he intended in the b|||aking of it a typical 
allusion to his sacrifice on the cross; for he gave it to them 
saying, " This is my body which is broken for you." {Matt, 
xxvi. 26 ; 1 Cor, xi. 24.) Hence the breaking of the bread, 
if not positively essential to the Sacrament, has always been 
retained in the Church in imitation of our Saviour's act, and 
as a fit representation of his sufferings. In 1662, the bread 
was ordered to be broken, and to be delivered into the hands 
of the Communicants according to primitive usage. This was 
called eyxfiprjo'ig, and the custom of putting the bread into the 
mouth, in order that not a crumb might fall to the ground, 
was called fierdboo'is. It first arose, in the beginning of the 
seventh century out of a superstitious reverence for the sacred 
Elements; and from a like fear of spilling the wine, the cup 
began in the twelfth century, to be altogether vdthheld from the 
laity. [Wheatly : C. P. Bingham : Ant. C. Ch. xv. 2. 1, 5, 6. 
Palmer; Origg. Lit. rv. 9, 19.] 

23. After the consecration of the Elements, the Minister 
first receives the Communion himself, " in both kinds ; " then 
he deHvers it to any of the Clergy who may be present ; and 
lastly " to the people also in order ; " repeating in every instance, 



bread, and pwre wine respectively inculcate ? What does the bread, hrfore 
and after Consecration, typify? Is not the breaking of the bread an im- 
portant part of the art of Consecration? By what ecclesiastical tenns 
were the placing of the bread into the mouth and the hand respectivdy 
designated? When, and from what motive was the former custom 
adopted? What is the date, and what was the reason, of withholding 
the cup from the laity? 

28. In what order and form does the Priest distribute the consecrated 
JSlemeniB? Is the mode of distribution sanctioned by our Lord's example. 
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the forms appointed. It cannot be positively ascertained whether 
our Lord, having broken the bread, gave a portion to each of 
his disciples, or whether they passed it from one to another; 
but the former mode seems to be implied in the Qospel accounts 
of the transaction {Matt. xxvi. 26 ; Mark xiv. 22 ; Jjahe xxii. 
19; 1 Cor, xi. 24.) Certain it is that the English Church 
has adopted the primitive rule both in the order of distribution, 
and delivering to all the people both kinds separately; and, 
with this intent, the appointed forms of words are as brief and 
concise as possible. Yet brief as they are, each of them contains 
a declaration of the purposes of Christ^s death almost in his own 
words, a prayer for the preservation of the receiver's body and 
soul thereby, and an admonition to a faithful, devout, and 
thankful receiving of the bread and wine, in remembrance of 
his death and passion. Some form of words has always been 
used at the delivery both of the bread and wine; and it has 
varied considerably in our own and other Churches. One of 
the earliest is found in the following rubrical direction in Constt. 
Apost. VIII. 13. Mcrd rovro ficroXofi^avcro) 6 tmtrKowoSf &e*Tia ol 
irpeafivTfpoi, im\ ol duucoyo*, koi vttoBuucovoi' koI t6t€ ttus 6 \a6s 
Korci ra^iv fierii aldovs koi €v\afi€ta£ Sv€V Bopvfiov, Kal 6 ythf (Tria^ 
KOTTog did6To r^y npoaxpopavy Xcycov, SOMA XPI2T0Y* Kal 6 B€x6fA€Vos 
Xeycro), *Afiriv, 'O de diaKOPas icare;^cro> t6 iroTrjpMPj Ka) cVftdidovff 
XcycVo), AIMA XPI2T0Y, HOTHPION ZQU2' Koi 6 viwov Xeytra^ 
'Afirip, By degrees the address was thrown into the form of 
a prayer, as first mentioned in John the Deacon's Life of 
Gregory the Great (11. 41..) : Corpus D, N. Jem Christi con- 
servet animam stiam. Our own form in 1549 was, " The body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, preserve 
thy body and soul unto everlasting life," which in 1552, was 
altered into, " Take, and eat this, in remembrance that Christ 
died for thee, and feed on him in thy heart by faith with 



and by the practice of the primitive Church? What is the object and 
import of the words pronounced in dehTering the bread and wine to each 
Communicant? What changes has this form of words undergone both 
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thanksgiving." Under Elizabeth the two forms were united, as 
we now use them; and there were Hke changes in the simikr 
form for the Cup. The first arose from an oyer caution on the 
subject of Transubstantiation ; while, on the other hand, the fear 
of appearing to deny the real 'presence led to the combination 
of the two clauses into the present expressive address. In the 
Sarum Missal ' the form was : — Corpus et sanguis D. N. Jesu 
Christi prosint mihi peccatori ad remedium sempitemum in vitam 
cBtemam, Amen, Hence perhaps the form of words in which the 
Priest administers the Sacrament to himself. [Comber, NicholLs, 
Clay.] 

24. Here it may be proper to animadvert upon the indecent 
and disorderly practice, which sometimes prevails, of distributing 
the sacred elements to the communicants en masse. It is not 
the time or trouble requisite for administering to a large body of 
communicants separately ^ which is commonly alleged in defence 
or excuse ; nor, if alleged, would the plea be admissible : but the 
practice is said to accord with the act of our blessed Lord, who, 
at the institution of the Eucharist, passed the bread and the cup 
round the table. Now it so happens that Scripture is entirely 
silent on this point : so that our only guide to the correct mode 
of administration is the usage of the primitive Church. Doubt- 
less the Apostles and their immediate successors imitated, as far 
as circumstances would allow, the conduct of our Lord in this 
and in all other observances ; and as it has been customary from 
the earliest ages to distribute the elements to each individual, 
there is good and ample authority for doing so still. According 
to the Directory published under the Protectorate, by a conamis- 
sion pledged almost to a man to the extermination of Episcopacy 
and the abolition of the Prayer Book, " the elements being now 



in early times and in our own reformed Liturgies? What was the form 
in the Salisbury missal ? What does it suggest ? 

24. What plea has been alleged in favour of delivering the Bread and 
Wine to several of the communicants at once, instead of separately to each ? 
Is the plea valid, and the practice decent and orderly ? How was the distri- 
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sanctified with the Word and Prayer, the Minister, being at the 
Table, is to take the bread in his hand, and say. According to 
the holy institution^ command^ and example of our blessed Saviour 
Jesus Christy I take this bread ; and having given thanks, I break 
ity and give it unto you. Then the Minister, who is also himself 
to communicate, is to break the bread, and give it to the com- 
municants : — Take ye, eat ye : this is the body of Christ which is 
broken for you : do this in remembrance of him. In like manner 
the Minister is to take the cup, &c." So in Baxter's Liturgy, 
presented to the Savoy Conference, the Minister is directed to 
" deliver the bread, thus consecrated and broken, to the commu- 
nicants, first taking and eating it himself as one of them, when 
he hath said, Take ye, eat ye, ^c. In like manner he shall deliver 
them the Cup, &c." There is also the following Rubric: — " Let 
it be left to the Minister's choice, whether he wiU use any words 
at the breaking of the bread and pouring out of the wine, or 
not : whether to deliver the bread and wine to the people at the 
Table in general, each one taking it, and applying it to them- 
selves ; or to deUver it to so many as are on each peculiar form ; 
or to put it in every person's hand : as also at what season to 
take the contribution for the poor : and let none of the people be 
forced to sit, stand, or kneel in the act of receiving, whose judg- 
ment is against it." This may suit very well with dissenters 
from the Anglican Eitual; but the case is very different with 
one who has solemnly declared that he will '^ conform to the 
Liturgy of the United Church of England and Ireland, as it is 
now by Law established." With such an one it is a violation 
of the Rubric, and consequently of his ordination vow. After 
receiving the Commimion in both kinds himself, and administer- 
ing it to the Clergy, if any be present, the officiating Priest is 
directed '^ to deliver the same to the people also in order ; and 
when he delivereth the bread to any one^^ to say, " The Body, 



bution ordered in Gromwell's Directory? And in Baxter's Liturgy? 
Shew that the distribution by a Priest to more than one at a time is a 
violation of the Hubric, of ministerial obligation, of the rules of Grammar, 
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&c." In like maimer " the Minister that delivereth the cup to 
any onej'* is to say, " The Blood, &c." He is not then to deliver 
the Bread and Wine to any dozen, or to any two or three, hut 
to any one. Nor is the practice in question a hreach of the 
Ruhric only, hut a violation also of the ordinary rules of Gram- 
mar. The form of words with which the elements are delivered 
is not only in the singular hut emphatically so ; heing expressly 
designed to convey a particular application of the benefit of the 
atonement to each individual separately and per se. " The Body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ which was given for Thee," and " the 
Blood which was shed for Thee, preserve Thy body and soul into 
everlasting life : Take and eat," or " Drink this in remembrance 
that Christ died for Thee:" and so throughout. Even those 
who infringe the Rubric are so conscious of the necessity of an 
apparent individualization, that they employ the singular number, 
though addressing a whole rail at a time. It has been alleged 
that the rite of Confirmation is similarly administered, although 
the Rubric enjoins the Bishop to '' lay his hand upon the head of 
every one severally" saying, " Defend, Lord, this Thy child.*' 
Hie offence against the Rubric must, in this instance, be admitted; 
and we can only regret that the laxity of our superiors should 
appear to justify their Clergy in doing likewise. At the same 
time, a Bishop, who may thus occasionally transgress, always sub- 
stitutes these Thy children for this Thy child, so as to avoid at 
least the grammatical absurdity ; and, moreover, the imposition 
of hands, however significant and important, has no sacramenUd 
efficacy. Neither has the grammatical accuracy been yet fully 
estimated ; inasmuch as it extends not only to the persons ad- 
dressed, but to the act to be performed. " Eat and drink this" — 
this what ? This Paten and this Cup ? Certainly not this bread 
and wine: since a very small portion of that which is in the 
hand of the Minister is given to each recipient. And further : — 



and of the spiritual import of the ceremony? Is a like practice in 
administration of the rite of Confirmation, though equally indefensible, 
equally unfortunate in its consequences ? 
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with respect to the spiritual benefit which the Lord's Sapper 
is designed to convey to the worthy participant, how consoling, 
how animating, how encouraging are the blessed words of 
administration to the beUeying penitent, when addressed to 
himself and for himself: how cold, and comfortless, how mean- 
ingless, when cast among a whole group. By the time that 
the Minister, has reached the farthest end of the rail, these 
impressive words, ^^Feed on him in thy heart," ^^ Drink this and 
be thankful,''^ have lost their force in being separated from the 
act of Communion. Such an unsatisfactory performance of a 
mutilated duty may be in some sort, and extemaUy, communion 
with a Christian congregation ; but it can scarcely be called the 
Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ according to the 
spirit of the English Ritual. [Cardwell: Conf. pp. 321. 354. 
Blunt : Parish Priest, Lect. x. 14.] 

25. With respect to the deportment of the communicant, a 
fixed and silent attention is perhaps that which is most becoming 
during his reception of the elements ; and a mental Amen at the 
end of each form will evince his heartfelt concurrence in the 
prayer of the Minister. There is no sanction however, but that 
of tradition, for this practice (Apost. Const, vni. 13.), which many 
adopt as most expressive and appropriate. While the congre- 
gation were communicating, it was an early practice to fill up 
the time by singing a Psalm, and in 1549 the Agnus Dei was 
Appointed, together with twenty-two sentences, of a highly prac- 
tical character, from the New Testament, to replace the old 
Anthems. This must have tended in some degree to distract the 
attention from the devotions more immediately suitable to the 
occasion. Such are thanksgivings from those who have already 
partaken, and prayers for those who are about to partake of the 
benefits promised to the devout communicant. When all have 



25. What is the most becoming deportment of the communicant in 
the act of receiving the bread and wine? How was it customary in 
mediaeval times, and as directed in our first Prayer Book, to engage the 
attention, while the rest of the congregation were communicating ? What 
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received in both kinds, "the Minister returns to the Lord's Table, 
and reverently places upon it what remains of the consecrated 
elements, covering the same with a fair linen cloth." This is the 
first place in which the corporal, or covering for the consecrated 
elements is mentioned ; whence it should seem that the ordinary 
practice of covering them before consecration is unauthorized. 
Except in the Greek Church, no mysterious reverence was shewn 
in antient times to the simple elements; but when no longer 
K01V69 (ifyros and koiv6v irorrfpiov (Just. M. Apol. I. c. 66.), they 
were veiled from the gaze of the communicants. " So much 
doctrine is there contained in these Bubrics when duly studied 
and applied." After this act of decent solemnity, the prayers of 
the congregation are resumed in the PosUcommunion, consistmg 
of the Lord's Prayer, an appropriate form of Thanksgiving, and 
the Gloria in excelsis. According to the primitive practice of 
dismissing all religious assemblies with a blessing, the Service 
then concludes with the usual benediction, preceded, at the dis- 
cretion of the Minister, by a Collect, as when there is no 
Communion. [NichoUs, Blunt: Parish Priest, Lect. x. 15.] 

26. In 1549, the Lord's Prayer followed the first of the 
ensuing Thanksgivings, at the close of the Prayer of Consecration. 
It was preceded by the words, "As our Saviour Christ hath 
commanded and taught us, we are bold to say. Our Father, &c." 
The order was changed, and certainly for the better, in 1552. 
In no part of the public Service can the Lord's Prayer be out 
of place ; but it must be especially convenient to follow up the 
commemoration of the Saviour's death and passion by that 
comprehensive form in which he taught us himself to pray; 



is the more appropriate mode of occupying the thoughts? Point out the 
inference to be drawn from the Rubric which follows the act of Com- 
munion. Does it testify greater reverence for the creatures of bread and 
wine after consecration than before? How does the Service conclude 
after all have communicated? 

26. In what position and connexion did the Lord's Prayer, which 
now begins the Post-communion Service, originally stand? When was 
it trsDspoeed to its present place? Is not its present place more appro- 
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and, this part of the Service being essentially Eucharistical, the 
prayer itself properly concludes with the Doxology, Of the two 
forms of Post-communion thanksgiving, both are adapted to 
express our gratitude to God for the " spiritual food with which 
he has vouchsafed to feed us." The former which is slightly 
altered from the original Prayer of Oblation, now beseeches them 
to accept, not a propitiatory offering, but " ourselves, our souls, 
and bodies, as a reasonable, holy, and hvely sacrifice" {Rom, 
xii. 1.) of praise and thanksgiving for the remission of our sins 
through faith in the atoning blood of Christ: and the latter 
prays for the assistance of his grace, that we may " continue in 
the fellowship of Christ's religion, and do all such good works 
as we are thereby directed to walk in." This last is most in 
accordance with the primitive forms; but the first is equally 
Scriptural and appropriate. When the changes were made in 
this part of the Service in the second Edition of the Prayer 
Book, the sentences before mentioned were expunged, and 
indeed the whole office assumed very nearly its present form. 
[Wheatly : C. P. Pahner : Origg. Lit. iv. 22.] 

27. According to the Grospel narrative of the institution 
of the Eucharist {Matt, xxvi. 30; Mark xiv. 26.), our Lord, 
having sung a hymn, went with his disciples to the Mount of 
Olives. This hymn was doubtless the Great Hallel with which 
the Paschal Feast was usually concluded; and the Gloria in 
excelsiSy or Angelic Hymn, founded .upon the song of the angels 
which welcomed the Nativity, combined with the Baptist's salu- 
tation {Luke ii. 14; John i. 29. 36.), terminates in Hke. manner 
the Christian Passover. The author of this noble composition 
is unknown. Some have assigned it to Telesphorus, bishop of 



priate ; and why is the Doxology appended? What is the general import 
of the thanksgivings which follow the Lord's Prayer; and in what do they 
differ from each other? What were removed from this part of the Service 
at the time when the changes already mentioned took place? 

27. With reference to what custom, and in imitation of whose example, 
does the Gloria in excelsis conclude the Eucharistic Service? Is the 
author of this Hymn known? Upon what is it founded; and to whom 
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Rome (a. D. 150.); others to Hilary of Poictiers in the fourth 
century ; others again to Pope Symmachus (a. d. 500.), tt aliter 
alii; but, although these conjectures are all equally uncertain, 
the hymn is unquestionably yery antient, and has been in use 
in the English Church for above 1200 years. In the time of 
Athanasius (de Origin, c. 20.) it was introduced into the daily 
Morning Service. The following is the Greek original, as it 
stands with some other Christian hymns, at the end of the lxx 
version of the Psalms in the Codex Alexandrinus, with the title 

of 'Yfip6f ia6iv6v, A6(a iv v^iarois Gr^* hoi cVrl yrjg tlprivij, iv 
avBpwirois nioKta, hlvovfih a'€, (vkoyovfuv o-r, irpofntwovfUv <rf, 
lh(dkoyovfiev (re, €v;(apiaTot)/ici^ otM, dia rrfv fieyakriv trov d6$ay, KVpie 
PatriKtVy eirovpavu Gcc, var^p navTOKparapf Kvpit vU ftovoyci^ 'li/o'ov 
XpMTTc, Koi "Ayiov IIP€Vfia, Kvpu 6 Oehs^ 6 dfiv69 tov Gcov, 6 vi6g 
Tov irarpbSf 6 atpmv riit dpaprlag tov K6<rpjoVy ikiritrov fipias' 6 alpap 
rag dpaprias rod KSap^w, vp6a'li€(<u rrftf deijo'iv fipmv* 6 KoBrffttvos iv 
dff ca TOV irarp6ff ikirifrov fipJas, ^Ori <rv cf p6vos SytoSf av €i povos 
Kvpiogy *Irjfrovs X/Mcrr^r, (is li6$av Grew narp6s, *Aprjif, In Constt. 

Apost. VII. 48. it is called ^ npoa-tvxn io>6ivii : and by the Greeks 
71 peyakri dofoXoyta. [Palmer : Origg. Lit. iv. 23.] 

28. That nothing might be wanting to the completeness 
of this beautiful Office, six Collects are added, which may be 
used "after the OflFertory when there is no Communion," or 
occasionally elsewhere "by the discretion of the Minister." 
Three of them have been used in the English Church from the 
sixth century; and all are truly primitive in spirit and com- 
position. The first of them stands thus in Miss. Sar. p. 30. 
AdestOj Domine, supplicationibua nostriSj et viam famulorum 
tuorum in salutis tucB prosperitate dispone ; ut inter omnes vice et 
vitcB hujus varietates tuo semper protegantur auxilio : per D, N, 
J. C, As these Collects to he said after the Offertory are 



has it been attributed? How long has it been in use in the English 
Church ? Give its Greek title ; and quote it in the original. 

28. What is the origin and character of the six Collects introduced 
at the end of the Communion Office? Quote one of them, in the 
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enjoined in the very next Rubric to be used after the Prayer 
for the Church Militant, some have thought that this Prayer is 
part of the Offertory ; but the discrepancy, which unquestionably 
exists between the two Rubrics, arose out of the circumstance 
that, according to the first Prayer Book of Edward VI., this 
Prayer was never read when there was no Communion. By 
an oversight, as it should seem, the Rubric was not altered to 
meet the changes of 1552; but though not immediately after j 
the Collects are still to be said after the Offertory. The 
annexed Table exhibits the arrangement of our present Com- 
munion Office, which is almost identical with that of 1552, 
compared with those of 1549 and the Salisbury Missal, and 
illustrated by references to parallel places and expressions. 
[Sparrow, Wheatly : C. P. Palmer : Orig. Lit. iv. 25.] 



original, as a specimen. How do you account for the apparent incon- 
sistency in the two Bubrios which fix the time when these Collects are 
to be read? 
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ArraDffement of 

our Present 

Communion Office. 



L Antb-Com- 
MUNioisr. 

Lord's Prayer. 

Collect for Pu- 
rity (1) 



TheDecalogue and 
Besponses (2) 

Collects for the 
Queen. 

CollectfortheDay. 

Epistle. 

Gospel. 

Nicene Creed. 
Sermon (3) 



Offertory (4) 



Bread and Wine 
set upon the 
Altar. 



Arrangement 
of 1549. 



I. Ante-Com- 

MUKION. 

Lord's Prayer. 
Collect for Purity. 



Lesser Litany. 

GloriainJSxcelais. 
The Lord be with 

you : and Se- 

tponse. 
Collect for the 

Day. 

Collects for the 

King. 
Epistle. 

Gospel. 
Qlorpbeto Thee, 

O Lord. 
Nicene Creed. 

Sermon. 



The Exhortation 
at the time of 
Communion; or, 
if the people are 
negligent, on 
some day before. 

Then the Offer- 
tory. 

The "Wine mixed 
with water, and 
the Elements set 
upon the Altar. 

II. Communion. 

Lift up your 
hearts, &c. 

Preface with 
J^eemei/M, 



Scheme of the 
Salisbury MissaL 



L Obdinabiuh 
Mtssje. 

Vent Creator, 
Collect for Purity. 
Anthem from Pt, 

xliiL 
Kyrie Sleison, 
JBater Noeter, 
Ave Maria, 
Introit 
Confession and 

Absolution. 
Gloria in JSxcelsis, 



Collect for the 
Day. 



Epistle. 

GraduaL 

Gospel. 



Nicene Creed. 



Offertorvwm, 



Oblation of the 
Elements. 



II. Canon Missje. 
StMTSfim corda. 
Preface. 
Tersanctus. 



\ 



Sources, and 
Parallels. 



(1) The Collect for 
Punty opens as Constt 
Apost yii. 33. 6 /lovat 

tov irairroKpd'rMp koI 
Kvptoc, cd iraaa yvfun^ 
0ayt|c fiKewerai Kopilct, 
Kal ir&v jcpv0tov fvOv- 
fkfiiia iKKoKvirrereu' 

K. T. X. Compare also 
S. Jacob. Lit. Gr. xix 

7. Kaddpierov fiov tiip 
Kapdiav K, T. X. 



(2) TheLawofMoseB 
was read before the 
Gospel of Christ in the 
primitive Church ; but 
the English Liturgy is 
peculiar in this respect 
that the Lesson is in- 
variably the same from 
Exod. XX. TertuU. de 
Prsescr. Hser. a 36. 
Legem et Prophetas 
cum JSvoMgelicts et 
Apostolicia Uteris mit- 
cetEccleeia. Cf. Constt 
Apost. II. 57. 

(3) Justin M. ApoL 

I. 67. iravaa/nevov tov 
dyayivtacKOVTOi, 6 
irpoeffTeb* did \6yov 
tiiv vovHealav Kal irpo- 
K\fi<riv T^« Tcoy KoXwp 
TovToav tufii^aetov iroiet- 
rai. Cf. Constt. Apost 

II. 67. VIII. 6. 

(4) Justin. M. idn 
supra : — eKatrrw 3 /Sow- 
XeTai iidatai' Kal ri 
vvWeyouevov TtS irep- 
ecrrwTi Snrorlderai, koI 
ain-di iiriKovpei 6p<f>a- 
voU,K,T.\, Cf. Constt 

Apost. VIII. 12. The 
Strasburg Liturgy says, 
Diaconi duo totam ee- 
clesiam circumeunt a 
sinffulis elemosynam 
postulantea in paupe- 
rum usum. 
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ArranKement of 

our Present 

Communion Office. 



Prayer for the 
Church Milit- 
ant here on 
earth. (5) 



Arrangement 
of 1549. 



The 'Exhortation. 

Invitatory Address 

Confession. 

Absolution. 

The Comfortable 
Words. (8) 



Prayer for the 
Church, includ- 
ing both the liv- 
ing and the dead. 

Prayer of Conse- 
cration with In- 
vocation of the 
Holy Ghost, and 
the Words of In- 
stitution. 

Oblation of the 
Consecrated 
Elements. 



Scheme of the 
Salisbury Missal. 



The Lord's Prayer. 

Then shall the 
Priest say J 

The peace of the 
Lord be always 
with you. 

The Clerkes.— 
And with Thy 
Spirit. 

The Priest.— 
Christ our Pas- 
chal Lamb is 
offered for us. 



Invitatory. 

Confession. 

Absolution. 

The Comfortable 
Words. 



Prayer for the 
Church, with 
Commemoration 
of the Uving. 

The words of In- 
stitution; (6) the 
Oblation of the 
Consecrated 
Elements ; and 
the 

Commemoration 
of the dead. 



Sources, and 
ParaUels. 



The Lord's Prayer. 

Host broken into 
three pieces. 

Affnus JDei. 

Mixture of the 
Consecrated 
Bread and Wine. 

Prayer of the 
Priest to receive 
worthily. 

Pax tibi, ^c. 

Circuit of the 
Pax. (7) 



\ 



(5) S. Chrysost. Horn. 

II. in 2 Cor. wirip iirtor- 
Koirooif, virkp irptaBuTi- 
puVy virhp /Sao-iXeaii/,... 
iftrhp Trjv oiicov/Li^tn}v, 
dirdvtiv Ke\eiofi€d9 
irpocnevai tm d>iXav- 
Qp&irm 6«(^. Of. Constfe. 
Apost. VIII. 10—16, 

(6) The Rubric in 
the Missal here di- 
rects : — Hie erigai Sa^ 
cerdos manus, et oofi- 
jwngat ; et postea ter^ 
gat digitos. et elevet 
Hostiam. That in the 
first Prayer Book of 
1549 runs thus:— 2%« 
words are to be said^ 
turning still to the 
Attar, but without any 
elevation, or showing 
the sacrament to the 
people. 

(7) The custom of 
carryingroundthe Pax 
or osculatorum dates 
from the 13th century ; 
when the Kiss of Peace 
had fallen into disuse. 

(8) The Con^ortahle 
Words, in Hermann's 
Consultation, firom 
which they are taken, 
precede the Absolu- 
tion, which runs thus : 
—"Because our blessed 
Lord hath lefb this 
power to his oongre- 

g»tion I, the^n- 

ister of Chnst and the 
congregation, declure 
and pronounce ren^s* 
don of sins, the fivror 
of Gk>d, and life ever- 
lasting, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to 
all them which bf 
sorry for their sins, 
which have true faith 
in Christ the Lord, 
and desire to approre 
themselves unto mixk^ 
In the Scotqh Pt«s«(L 
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ArraDgement of 

our rresent 

Ck>mmunion Office. 



Arrangement 
of 1549, 



Scheme of the 
SaUshury Missal. 



IL GOMMUKIOK. 

The Swrtwn 
corda, (9) 

FreflAce. 

TersancUts, 



Prayer of Humhle 
Access. (10) 



Prayer of Con- 
secration with 
hrUXfiaiv and 
Words of Insti- 
tution. (11) 

Communion in 
both kinds. 



in. POST-COM- 
KUKIOK. 

The Lord's Prayer. 
Thanksgpving. 
OJoria in ExQeL' 

08.(12) 

Bleesing, 



Prayer of Humble 
Access. 



Communion in 
both kinds. 



III. POST-COM- 
MXJNION. 

Anthem. 
Thanksgiving. 



Blessing. 



Communion of the 
Priest, preceded 
and followed by 
Prayer & praise. 

III. POST-COM- 
MXJNIOK. 



Anthem. 



\ 



Blessing, or 
MUsa e«t. 



Ite, 



Sources, and 
Parallels. 



hortation downwards, 
the arrangement is 
ver^ nearly the same 
as in the first Prayer 
Book of Edward VL 

(9) Constt. Apost 
VIII. 12. 'O apYiep«4« 
el'TctTflD, 'A^v wt 
dXtfiSa^ Kul dlKaiov, 'wp6 
trdm-tov dvv/umv ore r6» 
im-tov Svra Oe6y, ir.r.X. 
Si 'wpoaKwovaiv dpd' 
pidfioi (rrpoTtal dyyi^ 
Xtav dpxayy eXuv, jc.tA. 
Kal irdt 6 Xao« ei- 
•roTitf, "Ayuw, dyun, 
&yio9, Kvpun Xafia^, 
ir\iipri9 6 oipavdv koI i 
ytj T^« io^rtft avToi' 
«vXoyi}To« «I« Toin aU 
£ya«. 'A/ui$v. SimUarly 
in all the primitive 
Liturgies. 

(10) Lit Jacob. 

XXVIII. 1. Kvpcov & 
Oedt ilfi&Pf ^fiapTW 
tit t6v oi/pavdv xal evw- 
iriop vou, Kol oSk tl/u 
i^iot firraXa/3«iir tmv 
dpx&VTuv vov Mvo*ny- 
pltov' &XX* c»9 €9<nr\ay- 

T^ X^P^tI tnv liicaTa- 
KplTW9 fUTaaxii9 tov 
dylov orw/iaTO* koI tov 
TtfiUfv atfutTOtf eU df^ 
<riv dfiapruSp Kal ^«qp 

al&vunf. See also iii 
BasiL p. 67* 

(ll)Cf.Constt.Apo8. 
vin. 12 ; and the Prat- 
ers of Consecration m 
the Tetralogia edited 
by Mr. Neale. Tbe 
i'wlKXti^^^ in our 
own Pnurer does not 
invoke the immediate 
operation of the Holy 
Spirit, but is simply a 
petition that the Com- 
municants "may be 
partakers of their 
lx>rd's most blessed 
body and blood.** 
X Cl2)Cf: Constt. Apos. 



CHAPTER X. 

Of the Baptismal Offices. 

1. The Occasional Offices^ which constitute the Bitual of 
the Church of England, are those of Baptism; Confirmation^ 
preceded by the Catechism; Matrimony; Visitation and Com- 
munion of the Sick ; the Burial of the Dead ; and the Churching 
of Women, Not only are these offices adapted to the ordinary 
changes and chances of life ; but they are framed with reference 
to the example and practice of the great Author of our Faith. 
As he taught daily in the Temple and in the Synagogue on 
the Sabbath and instituted the Eucharist in holy communion 
with his disciples ; so he ordained the sacrament of Baptism, and 
blessed the little children that were brought to him ; he sanctified 
the marriage feast with his presence ; he visited the sick, and 
comforted the afflicted; his mother was purified after the 
commandment of the Law; and he declared himself to be 
the " Resurrection and the Life " on his way to the grave of 
Lazarus. Besides these Offices, which, for the most part, were 
adapted by our Reformers from forms previously in use, there 
are certain other formularies which are more or less frequently 
employed: but they are not included in the Prayer Book, nor 
sanctioned by the same authority. Such are the forms for 
the Consecration of Churches and Cemeteries, for the Corona- 
tion of our Sovereigns, the Liauguration of Bishops, and some 
others. 

2. To begin with the Baptismal Offices, in the Compilation 
of which our Reformers profited greatiy from suggestions, derived 



L What are the Occcuional Offices in the Bitual of the English 
Church? To what occasions are they adapted; and oonformably with 
what example? Mention certain other Offices, of less authority, which 
are occasionally used. 

2. From what source njrere the materials of our Baptismal Offices 
largely derived? What are respectively the points of resemblance and 
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from the' co-adjutors of Hermann of Cologne. Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper have the same Sacramental requisites, in 
heing ordained by Christ himself, and in presenting an outward 
visible sign of the invisible and spiritual grace, which they 
respectively convey. In other respects they are essentially dis- 
tinguished. The one is the seal of admission into the Church 
of Christ ; the other of continuance therein : the one involves 
a single act, not to he repeated; the other is an act of 
constant repetition: the one does not necessarily require the 
consent of the recipient; the other is altogether voluntary 
on the part of the Conmiunicant. As the seal of admission 
into the Gospel covenant, Baptism is regarded by the Church, 
in conformity with the declarations of our Lord and his Apostles, 
both as a type or emblem of the new birth by which we are 
made children of God, and as a means whereby, through the 
grace of God's Holy Spirit then imparted, we receive remission 
of sins, and are regenerated or bom again. (John iii. 3. 5; 
Acts ii. 38 ; xxii. 16 ; 2 Cor. v. 17 ; Oal, v. 6. ; vi. 15.) 
Hence it is required, by the 81st Canon of 1603, that the 
Font, to which, "when there are children to be baptized, the 
people with the children must come," shall be " set in the 
antient usual place," that is, near the door of the Church, 
either on the inside or the outside, to typify the entrance of 
those newly baptized into the congregation of Christ's flock. 
According to the jfirst Prayer Book of Edward VI., the earlier 
part of the Office, with its various ceremonies adopted from 
the old Ordo ad faciendum catechumsnum, was performed " at 
the Church door ; " and during the fifth and eaxth Centoriesy 
Baptisteries were usually erected at a short distance from the 
Church; nor is it precisely known when Fonts within the 



distinction between the Sacraments of BapHtm and the LortPs Supper 1 
In what light does the Churoh especially regard the Sacrament of Baptism ? 
Where is the Font to be placed; and why? With what division of tiie 
Old Services does the opening portion of our Office correspomd? Where 
was it originally performed? During what period were Baptitteriea in 
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Church superseded them. In earlier times, and indeed from 
the very first days of Christ, it was the common practice to 
baptize in any stream near at hand, after the manner of our 
Lord and his forerunner. Thus the Clementine Homilies 
(ix. 19.) and TertuUian (de Bapt. c.) speak of the sea, or 
a river, or a fountain, or a lake, as equally suitable for per- 
forming the rite according to circumstances. See also Justin 
M. Apol. I. c. 61. [Sparrow, NichoUs, Bingham: Ant. 
C. Ch. VIII. 7. 1, 4.] 

3. As to the necessity of Baptism, our Church does not 
say, what she has no authority for saying, that there is no 
salvation without it; but since Christ, who is the author of 
salvation, has expressly said that " except a man be bom of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
€rod" {John iii. 5.), she properly regards it, as well as the 
other Sacrament, as ^^ generally necessary to salvation." If 
the hingdom of God in this passage has its ordinary import 
of the kingdom of Christ in this world, without the pale of 
which there is at least no covenanted salvation, surely it is 
essential to receive the appointed seal of the Christian covenant, 
not staying to enquire whether persons unbaptised may be 
saved without it. Speaking of the preservation of Noah and 
his family in the ark from perishing by water, St Peter says 
that 'Hhe like figure thereunto, even baptism, doth also now 
save us" (1 Pet, iii. 21.); and St Paul affirms that by God's 
mercy we are saved "by the washing of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost." {Tit, iii. 5.) Hence Justin 
Martyr calls baptism " the laver of regeneration for the remission 
of sins" (Apol. I. c. 61.); and even baptism with the Holy 
Ghost did not, in the time of the Apostles, supersede the 



vogue; and when were they superseded by Fonts within the Church? 
-Where was Baptism originally performed ? 

3. Does the Church of England maintain the absolute necessity of 
Baptism to salvation ? In what terms is the rite spoken of by our Lord^ 
by his Apostles, and by the early Fathers? What are the inferences to 
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necessity of the appointed rite of baptism by water. {Acts x. 44. 
sqq. xi. 16.) Nor is it reasonable to suppose that, whereas 
those who received not the seal of drcamcision nnder the old 
coTenant, was sentenced to be "cut off from God's people" 
{Gen, xvii. 14.), the obligation would be less binding upon 
the members of the new dispensation. Our Church therefore^ 
in declaring on the authority of God's Word, " that children, 
who are rightly baptized with water and the Holy Ghost^ 
dying before they commit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved," 
carefully abstains from extending the assurance to those who 
die unbaptized. She leaves such hopefully indeed, but not 
certainly, to the uncovenanted mercies of God. By the time 
of the last Eevision in 1662, she had made great strides; 
for the earlier Beformers, who maintained the absolute necessity 
of Baptism, taught that infants would be saved thereby, "and 
else not." The Rubric, however, gave great offence to the 
Non-conformists, and Baxter declared that^ were all other 
objections removed, that alone would deter them from com- 
munion with the Church. [Laurence: Bampt. Lect. p. 184. 
Cardwell: Conf. p. 383.] 

4. Unhappy differences, it is well known, have widely 
prevailed on the subject of Baptismal Regeneration; but a 
very slight acquaintance with the history of the Church of 
Christ is sufficient to prove that, from the first to the sixteenth 
Century, Regeneration was always deemed to be inseparable 
from Baptism, Mankind "being by nature bom in sin, and 
the children of wrath," the term was borrowed from the Scrip- 
tures to express that "death unto sin, and new birth unto 



be deduced from these testimonies, compared with the relation which 
the Sacrament bears to Circumcision among the Jews? What is the 
decision of the Church respecting in&nts dying without actual sin after 
Baptism? Does she decide similarly respecting unbaptized iniknts ? Quote 
the opinion of the first Eeformers on this point. How did Baxter and the 
Non-conformists view the matter? 

4. What was the doctrine of the primitive Church oonoeming Re^ 
generation! What do you understand by the term? Who was the first 
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righteousness," whereby in baptism we become children of grace. 
This spiritual birth, like the natural, can only take place OTwe ; 
and though a baptized Christian may repeatedly fall from a 
state of grace, and be again renewed by repentance and amend- 
ment of life, he cannot be said to be again regenerate without 
a grievous misapplication of the language of Scripture, and 
a total departure from the doctrine of the primitive Churdi. 
Calvin was the first who, disregarding the authority of all 
previous teachers, asserted a distinction between terms which 
had hitherto been treated as convertible. With him. Re- 
generation was a conversion of the heart to God in those who 
were predestined to salvation; and since his time it has been 
a fruitful subject of controversy, whether Regeneration is an 
inherent effect of Baptism, or an operation of the Spirit which 
may, or may not, accompany the use of that Sacrament. 
Without entering into the depths of this controversy, it would 
appear at least that the explicit declaration of our Lord him- 
self, and the testimony of St Paul, are in favour of the former 
position. In his conference with Nicodemus (John iii. 1. sqq.), 
Jesus at first replied to the question put to him by the Jewish 
ruler, by the simple statement that " except a man be bom 
again, he cannot enter into the Elingdom of God," without 
any allusion to water and the Spirit; but he explained his 
meaning more clearly, when Nicodemus avowed himself incapable 
of comprehending it : thereby affording a good illustration of 
the received canon of Scriptural Interpretation, which rules 
that expressions of less obvious import are to be explained 
by those which are more explicit and distinct. Not only does 
the mention of the Spirit in connexion with water mark the 
distinction between the outward visible sign and the inward 
spiritual grace ; but the analogy of language indicates that as 
the natural birth introduces a person into a state of corporeal 



who disputed the primitive doctrine : and what has been the oonsequenoe ? 
Give a brief expository comment on our Lord's oonversation with NicO' 
demust and on St Paul's teaching with respect to the "washing of JKe- 
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existence, so the new birth lemores him into a state of flpiitoal 
existence. MoreoTer, in strict confonnitj with this inteijHre- 
tstion is ihe dedsistion of St Panl (IVt iiL 5.) thai we are 
^^ssTed by God's mercy,'' i.e. admitted into the coTenant of 
SalTstory Grace, by the washing of re^eneratiauj and renewal 
of the Holy Ghost: where the new birth hf water is dis- 
tingmshed €n»n, though connected with, the rtmavatUm by the 
Spirit. Hence it is that tmly pious and consistent Christians 
are spoken of as ^ bom of God,** and " oYercoming the world," 
so as ^^not to commit sin'' (1 John iiL 9; t. 4.); not indeed 
as rendered actually sinless by the transient act of r^;eneration, 
bat as enabled by the continual renoTation of the spiritual 
influence conferred in baptism to achieve the beUever^s victory 
over the world, the flesh and the deviL The teaching of the 
primitiTe Church from Justin Martyr downwards to Augustine 
(a. d. 410.), who calls Baptism the Sacrament of Regeneration^ 
is entirely corroboratiTe of this expoation. [Wall : Inf. Bi^. 
iL 6. Hooker : E. P. v. 59. 3, 4.] 

5. The doctrine of the Church of England, as plainly and 
unreservedly set forth in the Baptismal and other formularies, 
is in exact accordance with these views of Scripture and of 
Patristical Antiquity. Her idea of Regeneration^ based on the 
promise of Christ and the preaching of his Apostles, extends 
it to every baptized person whomsoever, whether infant or adult, 
not with reference to their own righteousness, but in consequence 
^< of God's good will to them declared by his son Jesus Christ ;" 
she instructs catechumens generally to consider themselves 
^^ members of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the 
Kingdom of Heaven;" and she prays that all who, ^' being 
regenerate^ are made Grod's children by adoption and grace, 



eneratum." What is elsewhere said of those who are "bom of God;" 
and how do you reconcile the statement with the views which have been 
explained? 

6. State briefly the doctrine of the Church of England respecting 
Begeneration in Baptism, as set forth and illustrated in her Liturgy and 
Bjtual. Can it be reasonably alleged that she uses the language otfaOh 
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may daily be renewed by his Holy Spirit." Hence her prayer 
before Baptism is administered, that those ^^ coming to his 
Holy Baptism may receive remission of sins by Spiritual 
regeneration;" and hence her thanksgiving afterwards that 
" it hath pleased Him to regenerate them." Here is nothing 
doubtful, nothing hypothetical; but a prayer for a specific 
blessing, and a " hearty thanksgiying " for a benefit absolutely 
conferred by an act which is represented as perfect and pasU 
The contrast between this precise and positive language, and 
that of faith and hope, which some would represent the Church 
as employing on this occasion, and which on some occasions 
she does unquestionably employ, cannot be better exhibited 
than in the form of words with which the dead are consigned 
to the tomb. With the utmost stretch of Christian charity it 
cannot be conceived that none, who have lived in the commission 
of flagrant crime, descend into the grave impenitent; but it 
is not for man to judge his brother, or to doubt the efficiency 
of Grod's mercy even at the last hour: and therefore the dead 
are committed to the ground, '^in sure and certain hope of 
the resurrection to everlasting life." And likewise in a sub- 
sequent Collect a petition is made that, ^^ when we shall depart 
this life we may rest in God, as our hope is that our brother 
doth." Here there is no positive assurance in any case, but 
the expression of hope in all ; and as the amount of hope will 
vary according to circumstances in the minds of those who stand 
around the opened grave, the Church adapts her Service so as 
to include the condition of all alike. On the other hand, with 
respect to the baptized, she declares in language express and 
unqualified, that they " are regenerate and grafted into the 
body of Christ's Church ; " and she makes the declaration un- 
reservedly of all on the authority of Christ himself. At the 
same time, "the Baptism which doth save us is not the 



and hope in speaking of all children as by Baptism, regenerate? Illustrate 
by contrast with the language used in the Offioe for the Surial qf the 
Dead. Shew fh>m her formularies and Articles tiiat the Church dooaiihAt 
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putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a 
geod conscience toward Gkxi" (1 Pet, iii. 21.); and therefore 
a prayer in the Office for Confirmation represents the regenerate 
Christian as standing in constant need of God's grace that 
he may continue stedfast in the faith, and be kept from falling. 
To the same effect the Articles maintain that "the infection 
of nature doth remain, yea, in them that are regenerated;" 
that, " although baptized and bom again in Christy we yet 
offend in many things ; " that " after we have receired the 
Holy Ghost, we may depart from grace given, and fall into 
sin; and by the grace of Grod we arise again, and amend our 
lives " (Arts, ix, xv, xvi.) Thus careful is our Church in con- 
necting Baptism with Regeneration, A person, regenerate by 
Baptism, is forthwith entitled to all the privileges of a child 
of God by adoption; and though, under the influence of 
temptation from without, and of passion from within, he may 
seem to forfeit a claim which is at no time indefeasible, or 
to obliterate a character which is by no means indelible, the 
spiritual principle is still dormant within him; the spark, 
though dimly seen, is not extinct, and may at any time be 
quickened by the Spirit into a flame of dazzling glory. There 
is this difference between Regeneration and Renovation^ that 
the one is a completed act, the other may be reiterated day 
by day. Just as there are many failures and many renewals of 
bodily health, so may the influence of the Spirit fail and 
revive, be relaxed and strengthened after the example of 
David and St Peter, who received grace, fell from grace, 
and were renewed by grace. A nominal Christian, therefore 
is still a member of the Christian covenant, though his privileges 
are in abeyance; and the Lord's Supper is the means of 
renewing them by faith and repentance without striking the 



hold that the regenerate Christian cannot fall from grace, and forfeit his 
Baptismal privileges. Point out and illustrate the distinction between 
Regeneration and Renovation, How may a lapsed Christian be re-instated 
in the privileges of the broken Covenant ? 
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coyenant afresh. [Nicholls: C. P.; Sumner: Apost. Preaching, 
pp. 160, 167. Blunt ; Parish Priest, Lect. iv.] 

6. Generally speaking a Covenant is a compact between 
two parties, involving mutual obligations and mutual benefits; 
but where God and man are the contracting parties, the benefits 
are wholly on one side, and the obligations on the other. 
By the Law, of which Moses was the mediator, the children 
of Israel engage, with a view to the promised inheritance of 
the Land of Canaan, to yield an implicit obedience to the 
divine will; and under the Gospel, revealed by the ministry 
of Jesus Christ, Christians become entitled to an everlasting 
inheritance, on fulfilling the terms of this new dispensation. 
The terms of this Covenant are Faith and Repentance; and 
the promised benefits are remission of sins, the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit, and everlasting happiness in a future life. 
By the common consent of mankind, beneficial contracts have 
always been recognised as valid, if made on the part of infants 
by their parents and guardians. Lito the Mosaic covenant 
infants were admitted by circumcision, as expressly commanded 
by God himself, at eight days old ; and if this was the case 
under the more rigid dispensation, it is not to be supposed 
that, under that * better covenant, established upon better 
promises * (Heb. viii. 6.), they are required to be left to the 
uncovenanted mercies of God. It was also by Baptism, though 
the origin of the rite is not clearly ascertained, that long 
before the advent of Christ, heathens, old and young, male 
and female, were admitted as proselytes to the covenant of 
Israel. To this rite, whether administered by immersion or 
affusion, they attached the notion of a new birth, probably 
because washing with water is an act immediately consequent 



6. What is the nature of Covenants in general, and of those of the 
law and the Gospel in partioular? State the conditions and privileges of 
the Christian Covenant. Have not infants been always considered capable 
of beneficial contracts ? May they not be equally admitted unto God by 
Baptism, as they were by Circumcision? Whence did our Lord adopt the 
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upon natural birtli (Eztk. xvi. 4, 5.); and hence it was that 
our Lord expressed his surprise that Nicodemus though a 
master in lirady was at a loss to understand the spiritual 
meaning, in which he had employed a phrase in common use 
among the people. With a like design, as Barnabas (Ep. Cath. 
I- 6.), Tertullian (de Bapt. c. 6.), and other Fathers intimate, 
it was the custom to give milk, and honey, to the newly 
baptized, as to infants newly bom; and the practice was con- 
tinued till the Eeformation. A symbolic rite then, borrowed 
from what is first done to infants, is clearly applicable to infants ; 
and infants have accordingly been baptized in all ages of the 
Christian Church. [Hooker: E. P. v. 64. 4, 5.; Lightfoot: 
Hor. Hebr. in Johniii.; Conybeare: Bampt. Lect. vui.] 

7. Although there is neither positive precept nor decisive 
example of Infant Baptism in the New Testament, yet our 
Lord represents little children as patterns of his true disciples 
(Matt, xix. 14.); and to one so young that he raised him 
in his arms, he attributed the capability of "believing in 
him" (Matt, xviii. 6. Mark ix. 36.). Li his last commis- 
sion to his disciples {Matt, xxviii. 19.), he directed them to 
"baptize all nations," from which general expression infants 
cannot be excluded; and accordingly we read of the Apostles 
baptizing wJioU houses {Acts xvi. 15. 33 ; 1 Cor. i. 16.), which 
must surely have comprised children as well as adults. On the 
other hand, there is no record of any of the children of those 
who embraced the (Jospel on the first day of Pentecost, and 
shortly afterwards, being baptized when they grew up ; nor is it 
probable that FcBdoSaptism, which was universally practiced 
before the close of the first century, should have been introduced 



rite of Baptism, and the notion attached to it? Mention certain ciroum- 
stanoes oonneoted with the natural birth of infants, which may have been 
taken as emblems of Baptism in its spiritual import. Does not our Lord's 
adoption of the symbol establish the applicability of the rite to inf^ts? 

7. What are the arguments in favour of Infant-Baptism derivable from 
the New Testament ? What inference must be deduced from the manner 
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as an innoyation, without some remark upon a change so mani- 
festly important. "There is no ancient writer," says Calvin 
(Inst. rv. 16.), "who does not imhesitatingly refer it to the 
Apostolic age." Justin Martyr, for instance, (Apol. i. c. 15.), 
speaks of many persons 60 and 70 years of age, fA cV waitov tfia" 
&rjT(v3rjarap r^ Xptar^, who must therefore have been baptized by, 
or in the time q/*the Apostles ; and though he does not positively 
assert that Infant Baptism was practised in his time, there are 
other passages in his writings from which the fact may be 
presumed. During the first three centuries indeed the Fathers 
generally (Iren. Haer. 11. 39.; Clem. Alex. Paed. m. 11.; TertuU. 
de Bapt. cc. 89, 40.; Origen. Hom. xiv. in Eom. v. 9. et alii.) 
speak of it as a settled and established usage, against which no 
question had been raised. [Wall : Inf. Bapt. i. 2. 11. 10. Bp. 
Nixon : Lect. Cat. li.] 

8. It has been objected that, as our Lord commissioned his 
disciples to " teach all nations, baptizing them " (Matt, xviii. 19.), 
those only are to be baptized who are capable of being taught. 
Although the objection might be met argumentatively, still it is 
enough to reply that the text is, in fact, inaccurately translated, 
and that the verb fMBnrfvtiv signifies, not to teach, but to make 
disciples, as it is correctly given in the margin. The import, 
therefore, of the words is, ^^'Make disciples ef all nations by 
baptizing them. Compare Acts xiv. 21. Again, ^m the de- 
claration recorded by St. Mark (xvi. 16.), He that believeth, and 
is baptized, shall be saved — The Baptists infer that, as infants 
are incapable of actual belief, they ought not to be baptized; 
whereas it is clear that the words do not refer to infants at all, 
but to those only, who refuse to believe the Gospel, when fairly 
proposed to them. At all events the objectors should adduce the 
whole verse, of which the antithetical clause, — He that believeth 



in whi6h the Fathers of the first three centuries speak of Infant-Baptism ? 
State precisely the import of Justin Martyr's testimony. 

8. Shew that our Lord's commission to his disciples does not militate 
against the Baptism of In&nts ; and give the true import of the words 
which he employed. Does his declaration, as recorded by St Mark« im^ly 
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not shall he damned — ^if it excludes from baptism, equally ex- 
cludes from Salvation also. There is yet another misconception 
arising out of the Calyinistic use of the word Begeneration as 
synonymous with repentance or conversion^ which it may be 
proper to notice. Those who maintain that Regeneration may 
or may not take place in Baptism, impute to the unregenerate 
an unfitness to receive the rite, and maintain that the Church, as 
she cannot discern fitness or imfitness in each particular infant, is 
altogether silent on the subject. But though the Church does 
not totidem verbis assert the fitness of any, most assuredly she 
distinctly recognizes the equal fitness of all. She prays alike for 
all; and if she deemed them unfit, her prayers would be a 
mockery : she proves, from a most remarkable passage in the 
life of Christ, his goodwill toward children generally, and thence 
infers it in the case of each particular child brought to be 
baptized ; she bids those present to doubt not that " God favour- 
ably alloweth the charitable work" of bringing children to his holy 
baptism; and she confidently assures them that ^^ Jesus Christ 
hatii promised in his Gospel to grant all those things which they 
had prayed for." Surely she could not tell her children to doubt 
not the favourable acceptance of an unfit infant : to allege solemnly 
that Christ had promised to grant what the child was unfit to 
receive ; and extend that promise to all things prayed for, while 
excluding regeneration, the most important of all. As all infants 
are in the same state, and require the same grace in order to 
obtain the same privileges promised alike to all on precisely the 
same terms, it cannot be supposed that the counsels of a just and 
immutable God can be so unsettled and variable as to withhold 
from one what He gives to another. One infant cannot repent 
and believe more than another ; and yet we are told that these 
being the baptismal requisites, one is regenerated by Baptism, 
and another is not. On the other hand, all are incapable alike 



that children, being incapable of belief, ought not to be baptized ? Are 
not all infants equally fit to receive the Sacrament of Baptism ; and does 
DOt our Church assume the fitness, and afi&rm the regeneration, of all alike? 
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of impenitence and unbelief; and why thein should one be 
rejected and another received? Baptism is a Sacrament of the 
Christian, as was Circumcision of the Jewish Church; and as 
the privileges dependent on the latter were conveyed to every 
circumcised Jew, so are those dependent on the former to every 
baptized Christian. K indeed there be a spiritual regeneration 
independent upon Baptism, the whole period of a man's life 
which passes between Baptism and the attainment of it, is passed 
in a state to which no advantage is attached, and differing little, 
if at all, from a state of heathenism. It cannot therefore be 
supposed that the mercy of Grod, free and expansive as the light 
of heaven, would leave a promise unfulfilled in some, which is 
made unrestrictedly to all. " Seeing " indeed, as the Bishops 
argued at the Savoy Conference, "that God's Sacraments have 
their effects where the receiver does not ponere obicem, put any 
bar against them (which children cannot do), we may say in 
faith of every child that is baptized that it is regenerated by 
God's Holy Spirit." [Hooker : E. P. v. 60. 2. Cardwell : Conf. 
p. 356. Bp. Nixon : Lect. Catech. l,] 

9. It does not appear from Christ's institution that any 
thing is absolutely essential to the sacrament of Baptism, except 
the element of water, and its administration by an ordained 
minister, according to the prescribed form of words. The rite 
however was always administered from the earliest times with an 
appropriate form of prayer, and the subsequent addition of various 
ceremonies in different places ; such as, signing the forehead and 
breast with the cross, exorcising the evil spirit, which the Priest 
commanded in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to 
come out of the infant; giving milk and honey, and the con- 
secrated salt, anointing with oil, and investing with the chrisom. 
With the exception of the sign of the cross on the forehead 



Point out briefly the inconsistencies and difficulties in which the notion 
of Regeneration apart from Baptism is involved. • 

9. What are the essential constituents of Baptism? With what 
forms and ceremonies has it been administered in different ages of the 
Church ; and which of them were retfiined and rejected by our EeCotx&ibT^^^ 
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only, these oeremonies were rejected by the leformeTS, as haying 
no sanction from the Scriptures, as being comparatiTely modem 
innoTations, or as tending to superstition. As to the manner 
in which Baptism is to be administered, there is no express 
direction in the New Testament, nor can the ordinary practice 
of the Apostles be clearly ascertained. John's Baptism seems in- 
deed to have been administered by immersion ; but it is more than 
probable that the Apostles nsed immersion and affusion indis- 
criminately according to circumstances ; for it is scarcely possible 
that 3000 converts could have been all baptized in one day 
{Acta ii. 41.) otherwise than by sprinkling. Immersion, how- 
ever, seems to have been the rule {Rom, vi. 4.; Phil, iii. 10.; 
Col, ii. 12.); and it was usually thrice repeated, as the name 
of each person in the Trinity was successively repeated. Tertull. 
adv. Prax. c. 26. Nee semel aed ter ad singula nomina in personas 
singulas tingimur. Our Church accordingly allows either form 
at the discretion of the minister, though it is seldom that an 
infant would, in this climate, be able to endure the total immer- 
sion of the body. Both forms, moreover, are equally expressive 
of the nature of the rite. Thus, sprinkling the body with water 
is an apt emblem of the purification of the soul from sin ; while 
its immersion represents a burial with Christ by baptism unto 
death, {Bom, vi. 4, 5.), and its ascent from the water, a rising 
again to newness of life. As to the verb Pairri(€iv, though its 
original meaning is to dip, yet it is as frequently used of washing 
by the external application of water. {Mark vii. 5.; Luke xi. 38.) 
[Wall : Inf. Bapt. ii. 9.] 

10. Since, by reason of their tender age, Infants cannot 
ratify a covenant in their own behalf, the necessary engagements 



Is the mode of administering the Sacrament of Baptism defined in Scrip- 
ture? In what manner, and to what extent, does the practice of the 
Apostles, the import of the rite, or the meaning of the verb /SoxTt^etv give 
any preference jx) baptism by immersiony or affttsion, respectively ? How 
was baptism by immersion usually administered? 

10. Whence, and with whom» did the office of Godfathers and Qod^ 
mothers originate? Why are they called sponsors, or sureties ? What is 
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are made by their representatiTes ; and as the rite of baptism 
itself, so the office of Godfathers and Godmothers was derived 
from the Jews ; among whom they both named the infant, some^ 
times even without consulting the parents, and witnessed his 
admission into covenant with God. {Lake i. 59. sqq.) They 
are called sponsors^ or sureties^ because they make the necessary 
promises {spondent) in behalf of the child, and give the assurance 
required by the Church that he " shall be virtuously brought up 
to lead a godly and a Christian life." In the appellation God-^ 
parents there is probably an allusion to the regeneration of the 
infant, by virtue of which he became a child of God ; just as the 
old familiar term Gossip, or God-sib, or God's Kin, indicated the 
new relationship established between the sponsor and child. As 
to the nature of the sponsorial office, it is clear that the promises 
made in the name of the child, are binding upon the child, not 
upon the sponsors ; just as marriage by proxy, or a treaty nego- 
tiated and signed by commission, does not bind the agent, but 
the party whom he represents. Indeed, according to the Rubric 
in the first Prayer-book of Edward VI., the questions now put 
to the sponsors were then put to the child ; and the direct form 
of address, Dost Thou, is still retained in our present office. The 
child may either ratify his obligations, or disavow them ; but he 
must adhere to them, if he would retain the privileges attached 
to their performance. [Bingham: Ant. C. Ch. xi. 8. 4, 5.; 
Blunt : Parish Priest, Lect. iii. p. 101, n.] 

11. Sponsors are apprized of the duties which they under- 
take, in the exhortation addressed to them at the end of the 
office ; from which it appears that they are not required to teach 
the child themselves, but to "see that he be taught;" to "pro- 



the allusion contained in the term God-parent t Explain the old familiar 
name of Gossip. Shew that the promises made in Baptism are binding, 
not on the sponsors, but on the child. To whom were the questions, now 
put to the sponsors, originally, and to whom are they still virtually, 
addressed ? 

11. What are the duties really undertaken by Godfathers and God- 
mothers? Is any difficulty or responsibility attached to the office^ suffi.- 
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vide that he may learn " the great prmciples of Christian faith 
and practice; and to "take care that he be confirmed^" when 
properly prepared and instructed. These duties, though serious, 
are not difficult, especially when parents are anxious for their 
children's welfare; and while they ought not to be undertaken 
lightly, neither are they to be hghtly declined. Sponsorship 
is, in fact, one of the highest acts of charity which one Christian 
can perform for another ; and consequently, while caring for the 
soul of another, the surety is also securing at the same time a 
blessing for himself. {I)an, xii. 3.; James v. 20.). Still the 
difficulty of procuring sponsors, at least fit ones, is well known ; 
and many parents, looking upon themselves as the most proper 
persons to stipulate for the religious education of their children, 
refuse to accede to the requisitions of the Church. The point is 
one on which Holy Scripture is silent, and the testimony of 
antiquity divided, so that the feehng may well be respected; 
and it is perhaps desirable that the 29th Canon, which prohibits 
the sponsorship of Parents, should be so far modified as to give 
the option to fathers and mothers of presenting their own children 
at the font. At the same time it would assuredly be wrong to 
interfere with the many, perhaps the majority, who, clearly un- 
derstanding the rationale of the institution, and appreciating the 
benefits which in countless instances have resulted from it, will 
ever be anxious to adhere to the antient usage. Under a revised 
Canon, the addition of a third sponsor should be rendered indis- 
pensible ; inasmuch as the duties of such an one would essentially 
begin when those of the parent have terminated by death or 
accident, by indiflference or neglect. As to the revision of the 
Canons of 1603 throughout, this is not the place to speak ; but 
it may be observed by the way, that the question of its desirable- 
ness rests on very different grounds from that of the revision 
of the Prayer Book. [Wheatly : C. P.] 



oient to justify a refusal to accept it ? What is the nature and effect 
of the prohibition contained in the 29th Canon? To what extent, and 
under what limitation, may it be desirable that this Canon should he 
modi&ed? 
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12. When the nature of sponsorial duties is considered, it is 
manifest that parents cannot be too cautious in the selection 
of persons properly qualified to undertake them. The Church 
has done her part in providing that none but communicants shall 
be admitted to the office of God-father and (Godmother; and 
this is in strict accordance with the practice of the primitiye 
Church, which excluded from the office all who were not in fall 
communion. Catechumens therefore, and penitents, and heretics, 
— ^those who were unbaptized themselves, or who had forfeited 
their baptismal privileges — ^were not allowed to stand as sureties ; 
nor is it reasonable to expect that such as are careless of their 
own spiritual concerns will be careful of those of others. There 
are some who go so far as to maintain that the unworthiness 
of sponsors disqualifies an infant from receiving the grace of 
Baptism; but such a notion is preposterous in the extreme. 
Fearful indeed must be the responsibility of those by whom a 
duty so important, so solemnly imdertaken, is altogether over- 
looked or carelessly performed; but the sin of the surety can 
in no wise invalidate a Sacrament ordained by Christ himself as 
generally necessary to salvation. It may stand in the way of the 
child's spiritual progress, and consequently endanger the loss 
of his inheritance ; but it cannot frustrate the Covenant of Grod. 
If a baptized Christian live in conformity with the promise and 
vow made in his name ; if, falling into sin, he repents and is 
renewed in the spirit of his mind ; he will be saved through 
Christ by his own faith, whatever may have been the unworthi- 
ness of his sponsors ; and without this, though he be regenerate, 
he will be a castaway. " The soul that sinneth, it shall die." 
{Ezek. xviii. 4. 20.) ; but the iniquity neither of parent nor god- 
parent will be visited upon the true and faithful follower of 



12. What is the qualifying test of a person's fitness for the discharge 
of the sponsorial duties? Whom did the Church, in primitive times 
exclude from the office? Does the unworthiness of sponsors vitiate the 
Sacrament of Baptism ? What may, nevertheless, be the unhappy result 
of a total neglect, or careless discharge, of the duties undertaken ? 
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Christ. [Wheatly: C. P.: Bingham: Ant. C. CSl d. 8. 10.; 
Bp. Nixon : Lect. Catech. i.] 

13. Of interrogatioM put to sponsors, there are manifest 
traces in the time of the Apostles ; for St. Peter calls baptism 
" the answer of a good conscience before Grod" (1 Pet, iii. 21.). 
It appears also from many passages in the writings of the 
Fathers, that a similar practice prevailed very generally in the 
primitiye Chnrch; (Tertull. de Bapt. c. 18.; Cyril. Catec. n. 4.; 
Ambros. de Sacr. ii. 7.) : and when the child is dedicated to the 
service of God and Christ, it is proper that he renounce the devil 
and all his works, profess his belief in all the articles of the 
Christian faith, and promise to keep God's holy will and com- 
mandments to the end of his life. Of the Creed, professed in 
Baptism notice has been already taken; and it may also be 
proper to advert to the last interrogation put to the sponsors 
in the child's behalf. The answer is an unreserved i will ; but 
it is doubtless to be qualified by the answer to the parallel 
question in the Church Catechism, *•*• Dost thou not think, &c/' 
Here the child is taught to say, " Yes, verily ; andj hy God's 
help, so I will. Did we, indeed, by baptism bind ourselves to do 
what, unassisted, we cannot perform, the very Sacrament itself is 
the means of conmiunicating the divine assistance, of which we 
stand in need. Nevertheless, the corresponding question in the 
office for Adult Baptism is answered thus, " I will endeavour to 
do so, God being my helper:^'' so that in this place there is 
a manifest suhauditur, to be mentally supplied from the form 
of which it may be considered an abridgment. This last inter- 
rogatory was added at the last review ; when the whole of them 
were more distinctly expressed by the introduction of the words, 
" in the name of this child" [Blunt : Parish Priest, Lect. ii. 
and VIII.] 

18. Do you find any traces in the New Testament of interrogatories 
put, and a brief confession of faith required, in Baptism? Is a similar 
practice attested by the writings of the early ^Fathers? What is the 
answer to the last interrogatory in our Office for Infant-Baptism? Shew 
by a reference to parallel passages in other formularies, that there is here a 
sudauditur, hy which the answer mu&t be c^aalified. When, and with what 
%er addition, was this question mtrcAucedi^ 
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14. A matter of considerable importance in the administra- 
tion of Baptism is the Ck)nsecration of the Water. In the first 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. there was a prayer for the descent 
of the Holy Spirit '^ to sanctify the fonntain of Baptism :" and 
after tight petitions for the child, — ^which are now reduced to 
four^ and follow the interrogatories, — ^there was another prayer 
for all that should be baptized therein till the water should be 
changed again, that ^^they might receire the fulness of God's 
grace, and ever remain &c." Bucer objected to these forms as 
savouring of mysticism and superstition ; and they were accord- 
ingly removed in 1552, together with a rubric which directed the 
water to be changed at least once a month. It was not until 
1662 that the direction was given to fill the font for every 
baptism, and the Prayer of Consecration remodelled as it now 
stands, with the insertion of the clause, Sanctify this water to the 
mystical washing away of sin. This was simply a return to the 
usage of the primitive Church, in which such forms were constantly 
employed, and probably on Scriptural authority (Acts xxu. 16.). 
Thus we read in Constt. Apost. vn. 43. oMu oSv koX vvp vapa- 
jcoXctro 6 Up€vs vphs r^ /Sanr/crfuiri, «eal Xryrrw, KArUk i^ obptofoVf 
Koi dyiavov t6 vt^ap rovro. Hence in all the early rituals the 
water is consecrated by prayer ; and so Tertull. de Bapt. c. 4. 
Oportet sanctificari aquam prius a sacerdote^ ut possit baptismo 
8tu) peccata hominis, qui baptizatur, abluere. Still it has been 
always held by orthodox divines that water in general having 
been sanctified by the baptism of Christ in the river Jordan, the 
consecration of any particular water, though a solemn and appro- 
priate act of ceremony, is not absolutely essential to the validity 



14. Before each Baptism, it is now directed that *' The Pont is to be 
filled with pure water :"— explain the Kubrio by previous usage, and give 
the date. What were the forms for consecrating the Water in our first 
Liturgy ? When were they removed ; and why? When, and with what 
eff^ect, was the present usage substituted? What has been the general 
opinion of divines respecting the consecration of the water, as affecting the 
validity of the Sacrament? Illustrate the practice of primitive antiquity 
by quotations firom the Fathers. 
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of the Sacrament. Ignat. Ep. ad Ephes. c. 18. 'Ii^ovr 6 Xpurrbs 

ifitmrivBr) Iva rf iro^ci t6 vdcvp KaBapUrQ, Cf. Greg. Naz. Orat. 
XXIX. 20. After consecration the water remains imchanged in its 
nature and essence ; being merely sanctified and set apart fiom 
common to sacred purposes. [Bingham : Ant. C. Ch. xi. 10. 
1, 4, 6.; Palmer: Origg. Lit. v. 5.] 

15. The new birth is appropriately marked by a new name ; 
and as the name derived from our parents serves to remind us 
that we were bom in sin, so does our Christian name intimate 
the privileges of our regeneration in righteousness. Hence it is 
not given by our parents at coming into the world, but by our 
God-parents^ when we are made " members of Christ, children of 
God, and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven." It was on a 
like principle that the Jews named their children at the time 
of their circumcision (^Gen. xxi. 3, 4; Lake i. 59, 60; ii. 21.); 
and when that rite was superseded by Baptism, no alteration 
was made by our Lord as to the time and manner of giving 
the name; so that from the earliest ages the Obristians named 
their children at Baptism. According to an old tradition Sau), 
when he was baptized, changed his name to Paul ; and heathen 
converts generally followed his example. The child being 
named, and baptized, it is received into the Church, and " signed 
with the sign of the Cross," as a token of his dedication to the 
service of a chicified Saviour. This mark of the Lord Jesus 
{Gal, vi. 17.) has been in use from the earliest ages of Chris- 
tianity, and was retained as a very proper and significant 
emblem, when other forms, connected with Eomish superstition 
and corruption, were removed. At the same time, it is expressly 
announced in the 30th Canon, that it constitutes "no part of 
the substance of the Sacrament, nor adds any thing to the 



16. What is the analogy and what the distinction, between the Simame 
and the Christian name, of each individual? Why, by whom, is the 
latter given at baptism? Whence was the custom derived ? Advert to 
the tradition respecting St Paul's change of name, and the practice built 
upon it. With what emblematic ceremony is the child received into the 
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virtue and perfection of it." The servants of God are described 
in Scripture {Rev, vii. 3 ; ix. 4.) as having the seal of God on 
their foreheads, in allusion to an antient custom of marking 
slaves ; and it was probably with reference to this circumstance 
that signing with the cross was first introduced. Tertullian 
relates (de Cor. Mil. c. 3.) that the early Christians signed their 
foreheads with the sign of the Cross in all the actions of their 
lives; and of the use of the sign in Baptism more particularly 
there are frequent testimonies. [ Wheatly : C. P. Bingham i 
Ant. C. Ch. X. 1. 3. Palmer: Origg. Lit. v. 7.] 

16. Now that the forms and ceremonies connected with the 
administration of Baptism have been fuUy explained, it remains 
to give a brief outline of the Office for Infant Baptism. Of the 
three parts into which it divides itself, the Introductory portion 
extends to the Prayer which follows the Exhortation after the 
Gospel. '^ The Priest coming to the Font, and standing there, 
makes a short address to the Sponsors in particular and the 
Congregation generally, on the nature and necessity of Baptism ; 
having first ascertained, by enquiry, that the child has not been 
already baptized. And here it may be remarked that, with the 
exception of the Lord^s Ptayer and final Thanksgiving, the 
Service is read throughout by the Priest standing; inasmuch 
as, in administering this Sacrament, as well as the other, he acta 
by the authority and in the name of Christ. . The preliminary 
question is cognate with that in the old Order, si infans Juerit 
haptizatus domi; and the Address is founded upon one in 
Hermann's Consultation, though it is not unlike a corresponding, 
form in the older Galilean Eituals. During the Prayers which 
follow for the sanctification and regeneration of the Child, the 
Congregation are to kneel, as directed in the Office for Adults^' 



Church? In what did this ceremony originate; and what is the doctrine 
of the English Church respecting it, as explained in the 30th Canon? 

16. Give a brief outline of the Office for Infant BaptisuL In what 
attitude does the Priest administer the Sacrament of Baptism ; and for 
what reason ? What is the posture of the people? Point out those parts 
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and intimated in the Rnbric which directs them to itatid up at 
the Gospel. Of these two Prayers the former is from Luther's 
Baptismal Office of which the Cologne Manual is a literal 
Translation, and hence it was added to our own; the latter 
is from the Ordo ad faciendum Catechumenum in the Sarum 
Manual, with which the Introductory portion of our reformed 
Service corresponds. It was followed in 1549 by a form for 
exorcising the evil spirit which, according to a notion widely 
prevalent in early times, was supposed to possess the im- 
regenerate child. At the instigation of Bucer it was very 
properly cancelled in 1552. In the Sarom Manual the Gospel, 
which is now from St Mark (c. x. 13 — 16.), was f3X)m tha 
parallel place of St Matthew c. xix. 13 — 15.) The change 
was adopted from Hermann's Consultationj together with the 
substance of the Address upon the exhortation upon the Gospel, 
which, in 1549, was followed by ihe Lord's Prayer and the 
Creed, according to the old Office, as in Hermann likewise. 
Then followed our present Thanksgiving, also from Hermann; 
and the Service at the Church door concluded with this 
formula : — " The Lord vouchsafe to receive you into his holy 
household, and to keep and govern you always in the same, 
that you may have everlasting life. Amen." As this part 
of the Office now stands, the arrangement dates from 1552. 
[Wheatly: C. P. Pahner: Orig. Lit. v. 1. Clay; C. P. HI. 
p. 130.] 

17. The second part of the Baptismal Office consists of 
an Address to the Sponsors, their renunciations and professions 



of the Introductory portion of the Service which were borrowed from 
ITermann's Consultation t Whence did Hermann's co-adjutors derive 
them? With what division of the mediaeval Service does that correspond 
which was originally performed at the Church doors? Quote the form 
With which it concluded in the first Liturgy of Edward VI. Upon what 
notion did the custom of Uxorcitm in this part of the Service exist? 
What is the date of its present arrangemant? 

17. Whence was the address to the Sponsors in the second division 
of the Service derived? With what portion of the antient Service did 
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in the name of the Child, four short but solemn petitions in 
his behalf, the Consecration of the water, and the act of 
Baptism. To Hermann, after Luther, still belongs the merit 
of suggesting the Address ; but the renunciations and professions 
agree with those which preceded the benediction of the water 
in the earliest ages of the Church. Thus stands the renunciation 
of Satan in Cyril. H. Catech. Myst. i. dfrordavofial aoi, Saroi^, 
Koi wd<n rois tpyon (rov^ Koi vd<rfj rfj vofitrfj (rov^ Koi wdajf r^ Xarpei^ 
<rov. And thus in the Sarum Manual : — S. Abrenuricias Sa-- 
thanoB ? R. Ahrenuntio, S. et omnibus operihvs ejus ? R. Ah* 
renuntio, S. et omnibus pompis ejus ? R. Abrenuntio. It was 
here that, after signing him with the cross, the infant was 
anointed with oil on the breast and between the shoulders. 
Of the profession of Faith by rehearsing the Creed, and of the 
last interrogatory, enough has been said. The third question 
corresponds with the following in the Manual : — S. Quid petis ? 
R. Baptismum, S. Vis Baptizari? R. Volo» Tlie re&t of 
this portion of our present Office, which corresponds with the 
Benedictio fontis of the antient Ritual, has been sufficiently 
discussed already; but it should be remarked that in 1549 
giving the name and signing with the cross took place in the 
earlier part of the Service; and that the act of Baptism was 
succeeded by investing the Child with the chrisom, and anointing 
him with oil, in the manner following : — " The Godfathers and 
Godmothers lay their hands upon the Child, and the Minister 
puts upon him his white vesture commonly called the Chrisome; 
and says, Take this white vesture for a token of the innocency, 
which by God's grace in this holy Sacrament of Baptism is 
given unto thee ; and for a sign whereby thou art admonished, 
so long as thou livest, to give thyself to innocency of living, 



this division correspond? What preceded the JBenecUctio fonHs ? Quote 
the renunciation of Satan in Greek from Cyril, and in Latin from the 
Salisbury Manual. With what ceremony was it accompanied ? Quote also 
the third question as it stands in the Manual. With what ceremonies was 
the aot of Baptism accompanied, according to the first Prayer Book of King 
Edward? Quote the forms used in the putting on of the Chrisom^ «sl^ 
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that after this transitory life, thon mayest be partaker of the 
life everlasting. Amen. Then ike Priest shall anoint the infant 
upon the head, saying, Almighty God the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hath regenerated thee by water and the Holy 
Ghost, and hath given unto thee remission of all thy sins^ 
vouchsafe to anoint thee with the unction of his Holy Spirit, 
and bring thee to the inheritance of everlasting life. Amen.*' 
The Chrisome, after being worn eight days, was, in early times, 
laid up in the Church as a Baptismal memorial ; and hence the 
Sunday after Easter was formerly called the Dominica in albis. 
{Clay : C. P, HI. p. 183. Bingham : Ant. C. Ch. xx. 3. 12.] 
18. In 1549, the Office was concluded at once, with the 
exhortation to the Sponsors, adjusted to the change of circumr 
stances from the Salisbury Manual; and the Chrisomes were 
ordered "to be brought to the Church and delivered to the 
Priest after the accustomed manner, at the Purification of the 
mother of every child. The short address to the Congregation, 
with the Lord's Prayer and Thanksgiving for the regeneration 
and adoption of tiie Child, was inserted in 1552 ; nor can any 
thing be more appropriate than this initiation of the Child into 
his newly acquired privilege of using the Christian's Prayer. 
A similar practice is recognized in Constt. Apost. vii. 44 ; 
ttnd the antient Gallican Church used an Address and Thanks- 
giving not unlike our own. The final clause respecting Con- 
firmation was added to the Exhortation in 1662, to supply 
the place of an old rubrical direction to the same effect; 
and the omission of a like monition at the end of the supple^ 
mentary portion of the Office for Private Baptism was in all 



anointing with oil. How was the Chrisome subsequently disposed of? 
What was the first Sunday after Easter formerly called ; and why ? 

18. How was the <x)nclusion of the Offioe adjusted in 1549, and 1568, 
respectively? Why is the introduction of the Lord's Prayer peculiarly 
appropriate ; and is it not in accordance with early usage P When was the 
clause respecting the Confirmation of the Child added to the oonduding 
exhortation? Of what did it supply the place? How do you account for 
the omission of this clause in the Offioe for Private Baptism ? 
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probabiKty acddental. Accordingly the Minister usually adds 
it, as in ordinary cases. [Clay, Palmer.] 

19. A Rubric directs that Baptism shall be administered in 
puhliCy on Sundays and holydays, immediately after the second 
Lesson ; in order that the congregation may be witnesses of the 
child's admission, be reminded of their own engagements formerly 
made at the font, and offer up their prayers both for the new 
member of the flock of Christ, and for their own due performance 
of the obligations by which they are equally bound. Where^ 
however, "there is great cause and necessity" by reason of 
impending death, but in no other case, the Church allows private 
baptism, according to a prescribed form, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. If, however, the child 
lives, it is to be brought to Church, iliat the minister may notify 
the validity of his baptism, and duly receive him into the con- 
gregation of the faithfuL In the absence of any express direction 
on the subject, doubts have been entertained respecting the con- 
secration of the water in Private Baptism. The Rubric enjoins 
that the Minister with them that are present shall say "the 
Lord's Prayer, and so many of the Collects appointed to be said 
before in the Form of Public Baptism, as the time and present 
exigence will suffer." Surely then, if tiie time and exigence will 
admit of only one prayer, it should be that for the consecration 
of the water. [Wheatly.] 

20. From the Gospel account of the institution of the Sacra- 
ment, it is clear that the administration of baptism is essentially 
a ministerial act. The Church of Rome, maintaining the absolute 
necessity of baptism to salvation, permits lai/-haptism in cases of 
emergei|cy ; and the practice has been more or less tolerated in 



19. At what time, and for what reason, is Baptism directed to be 
administered in public ? When may this Sacrament be administered in 
private; with what form; and in what manner? How far is the conse- 
cration of the water necessary in Private Baptism? 

20. How is Lay Baptism regarded by the Churches of Bome and 
England respectively? What was the result of the discussion on this 
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all ages. Since, however, it is not promised that grace vrill 
follow upon its nndue administration, and in the belief that an 
infant may be left to God's nncoyenanted mercy rather than that 
the ministerial functions should be sacrilegiously violated, the 
Church of England distinctly enjoins that the private baptism of 
infants in houses shall only be performed by " the minister of the 
Parish, or, in his absence, by any other lawful minister that can 
be procured." At ihe Hampton Court Conference, King James 
expressed his strong dislike of baptizing by women and laics; 
and thenceforward, partly at the earnest desire of his Majesty, 
and partly on public principle, the Church has discountenanced 
the practice. If indeed those who have not the right to baptize, 
assume it, the validity of the baptism is another question ; and it 
has been debated pro and con from the days of Cyprian. With 
respect to a Clergyman of the Church of England, the case 
seems to stand thus. He cannot say of a child baptized by a 
Dissenter that " all is well done and according unto due order ;" 
neither perhaps would he be altogether justified in re-baptizing 
the child : but he may, nay, he must, entertain a doubt as to 
the validity of the baptism ; and the Church has provided an 
hypothetical form, by which the difficulty may be met. A similar 
form is found in the early English offices. Thus in the Salisbury 
Manual : — Si haptizatus es, ego non rehaptizo te : sed si nondum 
haptizatus es, ego haptizo te in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
San^ti. Amen. [ Wheatly : C. P. ; Blunt : Parish Priest, Lect. x.] 
21. In opposition to the Baptists, or, as they should be 
more accurately designated, the Antipcsdobaptists, the Church 
of England regards baptism, which is essentially an initiatory rite, 
as "in anywise most agreeable with the institution ofMUhrist" 



point at the Hampton Court Conference? What seems to be the state 
of the question at present in the Church of England? Has not a form 
been provided by which any doubt as to the validity of baptism may 
be removed? 

21. In what light does the Church of England regard the Baptism 
of Infants and Adults respectively ? What is the difference of its admin- 
istration in each case ? What is the office of sponsors in Adult Baptism t 
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(Art. 26.); and therefore, adopting Infant-baptism as the rule, 
she has merely provided for that of adults as a casualty. The 
office for the Baptism of " such as are of riper years, and able to 
answer for themselyes,'' is, mutatis mutandis, exactly similar to 
that for Infants; the interrogations being put to the adult him- 
self, and the Sponsors being present merely as witnesses, charged 
with the simple duty of reminding him of his baptismal obligations. 
Due notice must be given to the Bishop before this office is used, 
that care " may be taken for the examination " of the Cate- 
chumens, " whether they be sufficiently instructed in the principles 
of the Christian ReUgion, and that they may be exhorted to 
prepare themselves with prayers and fasting for the receiving 
of the Holy Sacrament." Justin (Apol. i. c. 61.) mentions this 
as the primitive rule. As before stated, this Office was added to 
those for Infants in 1662. [Wheatly.] 



CHAPTER XI. 

Of the Catechism, and the Order for Confirmation. 

1. Catechism is a word derived from the Greek, and signi- 
fying a form of oral instruction in the rudiments of knowledge, 
by way of question and answer. Thus in Luke i. 4. Iva imyv^s 
irtpi ap KarrixTjOrjs \6y(op T^y dcr<l)ak€iav. Compare Acts xviii. 25. 
jRom. ii. 18. 1 Cor, xiv. 19. Gal. vi. 6. Hence the candidates for 
Baptism were called Catechumens, and they formed a large dis- 
tinctive class in the primitive Church; and a catechist was 
attached to every congregation (Euseb. H. E. v. 10. vi. 12.), 
whose office it was to instruct them in the Jirst principles of the 



TThence is it that due notice must be given to the Bishop before the office 
for Adult Baptism is used? Is the preparation required from an Adult 
in accordance with the primitive rule? 

1. What is the origin and import of the word Catechism? AVhat 
name did this method of instruction give to a large class of persons in the 
primitive Church ? With whom did the system originate ? Furnish or 
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orcLcles of Ood, prior to their admission to that sacrament. The 
practice, douhtless, originated with the Jews, who were particularly 
anxious that their children should he instructed in the ohligations 
of the Mosaic Law (Joseph. Ant. iv. 8.). Thus our Lord, at the 
age of 12 years, was found " in the Temple, in the midst of the 
doctors, hoth hearing them and asking them questions ; and all 
"that heard him were astonished at his understanding and answers J* 
{Luke ii. 46, 47.). There is this difference between the teaching 
of earlier and of later times, that the change of circumstances 
renders catechizing more necessary now after baptism, than when 
sufficient religious knowledge was required before the rite from 
those of riper age. The duty, therefore, is now enjoined upon 
every Christian minister ; in order that the younger members of 
his flock may be prepared to renew their baptismal vow by 
Confirmation, and the more aged be reminded of the truth of 
those things wherein they have been already instructed. [ Wheatly : 
C. P.; Bingham : Ant. C. Ch. x. 1. 6.] 

2. According to the first Prayer-book of Edward VL, 
Catechising was enjoined once in six weeks at least; and the 
previous mode, set forth in the Injunctions of Henry VIII. and 
Edward himself, of teaching the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and 
the Decalogue, " sentence by sentence," till they were learnt by 
rote, was thus somewhat modified ; but the Bubric, as it now 
stands, directs that " the Curate of every Parish shall diligently 
upon Sundays and holy days, after the second lesson at Evening 
Prayer, openly in the Church, instruct and examine so many 
children of his Parish sent unto him, as he shall think convenient, 
in some part of the Catechism." It is difficult, and at the same 
time needless to reconcile this direction with the the 59th Canon, 



illustrate from the example of our blessed Lord. What was the office of a 
Oatechist in early times ; and with what difference of purpose is it now 
performed ? 

2. What were the ''Injunctions" respecting the Catechism under 
Henry VIII ? When should the child, according to the present Bubric, 
be openly examined in the Catechism ? How does the 59th Canon differ 
from the Eubric? How would you practically carry out both? On 
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which orders catechetical instraction on every Sunday and holy 
day, under pain of reproof, suspension, and eventual excommunica- 
tion : for the minister must necessarily be guided in the matter 
by circumstances. Although the necessity of catechising in the 
CJhurch is in some measure diminished by the activity of our 
Sunday-schools, it is still expedient that the practice should not 
be wholly discontinued : and at least during the season of Lent, 
for instance, the Church Catechism, first repeated by the children, 
and then fiilly and clearly explained to the congregation, would 
at once carry out the spirit of the Rubric, and benefit, without 
fatiguing, both the old and young. The term diligmtli/ in the 
Eubric surely implies something more than simply hearing the 
whole or a portion of the Catechism ; and it would be a fitting 
purpose of the Afternoon Sermon, as before remarked, to explain 
in an easy and familiar way, the fundamental principles of the 
Christian Faith laid down in the Catechism. [Sparrow: C. P.; 
Blunt : Parish Priest, Lect. x.] 

3, The Catechism, as it stood in the first edition of the 
Liturgy, explained only the Baptismal vow, the Creed, the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord's Prayer. It was part and parcel 
of the Order of Confirmation ; and as the same arrangement is 
found in Hermann's Consultation, the notion of an authoritative 
form of instruction to be thus inserted in the Bitual was probably 
-derived from that source. There is no resemblance, however, 
between the English and foreign formularies. After the Hampton 
Court conference, in the reign of James I., the explanation of the 
Sacraments was added by Bishop Overall, then Dean of St Paul's ; 



occasions when the Catechism is not actually taught, what should be the 
character of the afternoon Sermon, to be in accordance with the spirit 
of the Eubric ? 

8. What was the original form under which the Catechism appeared in 
the first Editions of the Liturgy ? What foreign pubUcation may have 
suggested this arrangement? What addition was afterwards made ; when ; 
by whom; and with what result? At whose suggestion, and on what 
grounds, was this addition made? When was the Catechitm made a 
separate form ? 
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and it is tmiyersally allowed that, from its comprehendve erpoei- 
tion of duty and doctrine, and its simple and familiar style of 
question and answer, the English Catechism holds the first rank 
of excellence among such compositions. The addition was a wise 
concession to the demands of the Puritans, who complained that 
while Dean Nbwell's Catechism was too long for children to learn 
hy heart, that in the Prayer-Book was defective. In 1662 the 
Catechism was separated from the Order of Confirmation. 
[Wheatly: C. P.; Cardwell: Conf. p. 187.] 

4. Confirmation is a rite, hy which children, who were bap-r 
tized in their infancy, being come to years of discretion, and duly 
instructed in the nature and obligation of their baptismal vow, 
ratify and confirm the same in their own persons before Ood and 
the Church: or it is so called, as others suppose, because they 
are confirmed and strengthened, by the grace of God's Holy 
Spirit, then sought and communicated, for the fulfilment of their 
Christian duties. When Philip, the deacon, had converted and 
baptized the Samaritans, the Apostles Peter and John, were 
deputed to complete the work, to which he, as an inferior minister, 
was incompetent ; and when they '' laid their hands upon them, 
they received the Holy Ghost." {Acts viii. 17.) In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (vi. 2.), this " laying on of hands," being classed 
with baptism among the fundamentals of Christianity, is thereby 
marked for perpetual observance; and in the earUest ages it 
followed immediately upon Baptism, if the Bishop were present. 
It is now deferred till the candidate is fully prepared to " give a 
reason of the hope that is in him " (1 Pet, iii. 15.), and desirous 
of entering, by partaking of the Lord's Supper, into full com- 
mimion with the Church. Though no longer accompanied with 
any miraculous gifts, there can be no doubt that the ordinary 
influence of the Holy Spirit is still imparted by the imposition of 
hands. [Wheatly.] 

4. What is Confirmation; and why so called? Give an account of 
the origin of the rite; and state the authority for its perpetual observance. 
When, and by whom, was it administered in antient times ? Upon what 

irinciple is it now delayed ? To what extent does the gift of the Holy 

^'it still accompany the impoBition of hands P 
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5. Towards the end of the second century, anointing with 
the ChrUm^ an unguent consecrated hy the Bishop, was employed 
in Confirmation, to indicate the communication of the grace of 
the Holy Spirit; and the candidates were signed, until 1552, 
with the cross on the forehead: hut the English Church now 
confines herself to the imposition of hands by the Bishop, as the 
only ceremony sanctioned by Apostolical usi^e. She also con- 
firms by Bishops alone, as the successors of the Apostles; 
whereas in some Churches presbyters have been permitted to 
administer the rite. It is moreover directed by the Kubric that 
the Bishop shall lay his hand on the head of each individual : 
but from the Sacramentary of Gelasius, and other early writers, 
it appears to have been equally a custom to raise the hands over 
all the candidates at once ; so that the benediction in either case 
may perhaps be regarded as equally valid. At the same time 
this latter practice is clearly at variance with the spirit of the 
English Kitual, and scarcely reconcileable with what appears to 
have been done by the Apostles themselves. The final Kubric 
which enjoins that " none shall be admitted to the Holy Com- 
munion, until such time as he be confirmed, or be ready and 
desirous to be confirmed," stands thus in the SaHsbury Manual : — 
Nullus debet admitti ad sacramentum corporis et sanguinis 
Christi Jesu, extra mortis articuluniy nisi faerit confirmatus^ vel a 
receptione Sacramenti Confirmationis rationahiliter impeditus. 
Hence it appears that this rite is raised to the dignity of a 
sacrament by the Church of Home; but although, as well as 
some other rites, it may have been so called in antient times, 



5. With what ceremonies was Conjlrmation administered in former 
times ? What is now the practice in the Church of England ; and why 
does she differ from those Churches which allow presbyters to confirm ? 
Is the imposition of hands on each individual separately, if not essential, at 
least desirable ? Quote the Rubric in the Sarum Manual which corres- 
ponds with our own respecting those who are to be admitted to the Holy 
Communion, and which raises Confirmation to the dignity of a Sacrament. 
When the early Fathers call it a Sacrament, in what sense do they so 
call it ? Why is it not really and properly a Sacrament ? 
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it was only in a very subordinate sense that the term was applied 
to it. Thus Tertullian (de Jejun. c. 3.) calls Marriage a sacra- 
ment, with reference to the ftvirnipunf lUya in Ephes, y. 32. Con- 
firmation, however, though it has an outward sign of an inward 
spiritual grace, was not ordained by Christ himself, and therefore 
k not reaUy and properly a sacrament. [ Wheatly : C P. ; Hooker : 
R P. V. 60. 2.; Bingham: Ant. C. Ch. xn. 1. 4.] 

6. The Order for Confirmation opens with an address to the 
candidates, reminding them of their baptismal engagements, 
which the bishop then enquires if they are fully prepared to 
renew. They answer shortly, and it is to be hoped, with due 
consideration, / will : and in this answer, be it observed, there is 
the same subauditur as in that to the last question to sponsors at 
the Font. The question and answer were introduced in 1662 
to supply the place of the Catechism removed ; and were adopted, 
together with the Preface, from Hermann's Consultation, Pre- 
viously the substance of the Preface had been given as a Rubric. 
To the answered enquiry succeed some appropriate versicles and 
responses, and a prayer for the diffusion upon the candidates 
of the manifold graces of the Holy Spirit, which seems to be one 
of the most important parts of the office, and has been used in 
the ikiglish Church for above 1200 years. Thus it stands in 
the Sacramentaries of Gelasius and Gregory, and in the Salisbury 
Manual : — Omnipotens sempiteme Deus, qui regenerare dignatus 
es hos famulos tuos ex aqua et Spiritu sancto, quique dedisti eis 
remissionem omnium peccatorum; immitte in eos septiformem 
Spiritum Sanctum Paracletum de ccelis : spiritum sapienticB et 
intellectus ; spiritum scientice et pietatis ; spiritum consilii et for- 
titudinis ; et imple eos spiritu timoris Domini, Amen^ A prayer 



6. Give a brief account of the Order for Confirmation, as it stands in 
the Prayer Book. When were the Exhortation and Stipulation, with 
which it opens, introduced; and with what design? What is the tub- 
auditur implied in the question proposed ? How had the substance of the 
Address been previously introduced? Does not a prayer for the grace 
of the Holy Spirit seem to be essential to this rite; and how long has the 
form still in use held its place in the Bitual of the English Church? 
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for the grace of the Holy Spirit is obviously essential to this rite,- 
and scarcely a Bitual exists without a form similar to that of the 
English Church, which is built upon /sat. xi. 2, with the inser- 
tion of the word pietatis to complete the seven-fold gift. Be it 
observed, however, that under the mystical number seven every 
spiritual grace whatsoever is included. The episcopal benediction, 
accompanied with imposition of hands follows this solemn invoca- 
tion; after which the Lord's Prayer, with two beautifal and 
expressive Collects and a blessing, concludes the service. Al- 
though the former of the two Collects is also found in Hermann's 
Consultation^ the original has been used in the English Church 
from the 8th century downward. It is found in Egbert's Ponti- 
fical and the Sarum Manual. Considerable alterations were 
made in the Service in 1662; of which besides those already 
noticed, the insertion of the Lord's Prayer and the last Collect, 
and a change of title in accordance with the new form of the 
office, are the most important. [Clay: C. P. HI. p. 147.; 
Palmer : Origg. Lit. vi. 2.] 



CHAPTER XII. 

Of the Solemnization of Matrimony. 

1. That the marriage contract is essentially of a rehgious 
character, appears from the consideration that the estate was 
instituted by God himself; that at the first marriage Grod him- 
self was the Priest; that our Lord Jesus Christ looked upon 
it as a union consecrated by Gk)d, and which he alone could 



Quote the Latin origmal Upon what passage of Scripture is it founded ; 
and with what addition to the graoes therein enumerated? Is the number 
seven to be literaUy understood P Whence is the first of the two oon- 
clading prayers derived ; and from what period does it date P Specify the 
principal alterations which the office underwent at the last review. 

1. Whence does it appear that the Marriage contract is essentially of 
a reUgious character? Shew that marriage has always been regarded as a 
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sunder ; and that it has always been solemnized by his Ministers 
from the earliest period of the Christian Chnrdi. Of the 
marriage benediction, and of the rites which accompanied it, 
mention is made by Ambrose, Augustine, Chiysostom, and 
many other Fathers. Thus Tertullian {ad Uxor, n. 8.) asks, 
TJnde sufficidm ad enarrandam tantam felicitatem matrimoniij 
quod Ecclesia conciliate et confirmat ablatio, et ohsignat hene^ 
dictio. The State indeed has of late decreed, as was the case 
once before under the protectorate of Cromwell, that marriage 
may be regarded as a niere civil contract; but true Christians 
still continue to agree with the Church in maintaining that 
"so many as are coupled together otherwise than God's word 
doth allow, are not joined together by God," and avail them- 
selves gratefully of the religious ceremony. During our Lord's 
ministry, the Jews looked upon marriage as a civil contract 
of no very binding character; but though he simply reproved 
the hardness of heart in which the custom originated, and 
did not declare the children of such marriages illegitimate, 
he plainly asserted the divine institution of marriage, from which 
the propriety of its religious solemnization is the unavoidable 
inference. (Matt. xix. 3. sqq.) [Bingham : Ant. C. Ch. xxii. 
4. 1. Palmer : Origg. Lit. vii.] 

2. That the great object of an institution, designed for 
the mutual society, help, and comfort, of the contracting parties, 
should not be frustrated by illicit or improper marriages, or 
unadvisedly or clandestinely celebrated, the Church of England 
directs that, unless the license of the Bishop be duly obtained, 
the banns of those to be married shall be published in the 
Church on three several Sundays beforehand, and the parties 
themselves strictly cautioned before God to confess any impedi- 



religious solemnity in the Christian Church? Do the Church and State 
look upon marriage iu the same light? What is the duty plainly reoom- 
mended to Christian people by the teaching of our Lord? 

2. What are the provisions made by the Church of England against 
illegal and improper marriages? Give the deriyation and wai^ning of the 
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ment that may exist to their union. The term hannB^ f^pears* 
to be derived from an obsolete Latin word, hanniOj " to publish " 
or " make proclamation." Formerly the publication of banns, 
which seems to have been a practice of very high antiquity, 
took place after the Nicene Creed, at the same time with other 
Ecclesiastical notices ; but, with a view to greater publicity, an 
act was passed in the second year of George II, by which the 
publication was ordered " immediately after the second Lesson." 
To prevent rash and secret marriage the Church has been 
anxiously careful in aU ages. Thus Tertull. ad Uxor. n. 9. 
Nee filii sine consensu patrum rite et jure nubent. And again, 
de Pudic. c. 4. Idea penes nos occultce quoque conjunctioneSy id 
esty nan prius apud ecclesiam professes, juxta mcechiam et fomi- 
cationem judicari periclitantur, [ Wheatly : C. P. Bingham : 
Ant. C. Ch. xxii. 2. 4.] 

3. The first part of the Office of Matrimony was originally 
called the Espousals: because, when performed in the early 
Church, the contracting parties gave a mutual promise of 
marriage before witnesses, in the presence of the Bishop or a 
presbyter. Upon this the Tabulcs matrimoniales were signed 
and attested ; and the contract, to be performed within a limited 
time, was confirmed by certain gifts, called arrha or arrhaboneSj 
pledges, that is to say, of the immutable fidelity of the con- 
tracting parties. The man also gave the woman a ring as an 
earnest of his plighted troth, which Tertullian (Apol. c. 6.) 
calls the annulus pronuhus, and Ambrose (Epist. 34), the an- 
nulus fdei, quo sponsus sponsam subarrhavit. ^nce the 
ceremonial of the Espousals came to be united with the marriage 
itself, the delivery of the ring has taken place after the con- 



word JSanns? At what period in the Church Service were Banna cf 
Marriage formerly published P When are they now published; and what 
was probably the reason of the ohange? Shew that the Christiam Church 
has always been careful to prevent rash and clandestine marriaKes. 

8. What are the Espousals f With what forms and pledges were they 
performed in antient times? How was the ring, given at this time, 
designated? When, and with what intent, is the ring now given and 
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clnsion of the contract; and, according to the English ritual, 
it is '' given and received as a token and pledge of the vow 
and covenant" just made hj the parties, and therefore as a 
constant memorial of the duties and obligations thereby under- 
taken. Ritualists and others have inferred various analogies 
and emblems from the ceremony of the ring. Thus it is of 
gold^ to indicate the value and the duration of wedded love; 
it is round, to denote the indissoluble nature of the bond f and 
it is placed on the fourth finger of the left hand to be always 
in sight, and because, that finger being seldom used, it will be 
less liable to be worn out or lost. When, after taking the 
mutual troth of man and wife, the Priest has joined their 
hands together, the ring is placed upon the bride^s finger with 
these words. With this ring I thee wed, with my body I thee 
worship, and with all my worldly goods I thee endow, in the 
name of the Father, &c. To this the Puritans objected as 
giving divine worship to the wife ; but no change was made as 
the expressions, a man of worship^ and a worshipful magistratey 
were still in use, and no more was implied than the Scriptural 
duty of honouring the wife. [Wheatly : C. P. Bingham : Ant. 
C. Ch. XXII. 3. 1. 5. Hooker : E. P. v. 73. 7.] 

4. The preceding forms, with most of what follows are 
taken, with trifling variations from the Salisbury Manuals, and 
may be looked upon as peculiar to the English Ritual. In 
the early Church, the paranymphus (August. Serm. ^93.) having 
given away the bride, they joined hands (Tertull. de Virg. 
Veland. c. 11.), and the Priest concluded the ceremony with 
his blessing. Our Office proceeds with a Hymn of praise ; the 
Lord's Prayer ; responsive versicles by the Priest and People 



received? What symbolic notions have been attached to the Wedding 
Bing, and the manner of wearing it. What was the objeotion raised by 
the Puritans against the form of words with which the ring is placed on 
the finger of the Bride? Shew that the objection is invalid, when the 
import of the term worship is rightly understood. 

4. Whence is our Marriage Service principally taken; and in what 
does it differ from the practice of the early ages. Give a brief outline 
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in behalf of the newly married pair; three Prayers by the 
Minister alone, for their spiritual welfare, for progeny, and for 
the due discharge of the duties which marriage mystically 
enforces; and an appropriate benediction. Then follows an 
exhortation, setting forth in Scriptural phraseology the relative 
duties of man and wife ; and a Rubric directs new-married 
persons to receive the Holy Communion at the first opportunity. 
According to the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. the in- 
junction was that " the new married persons, the same day of 
their marriage, must receive the Holy Communion ; " and so 
it remained imtil 1662. At the Savoy Conference the Presby- 
terians maintained that its effect was either to deter from 
marriage, or to force unfit persons to the Lord's Table. The 
complaint was sufficiently reasonable, and the Rubric was 
remodelled. [Wheatly, Palmer.] 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Visitation and Communion of the Sicjk. 

1. The visitation and relief of the sick is the duty of 
Christians generally {Matt. xxv. 36. 39 ; James i. 27.) ; but 
the Clergy are more particularly called upon to attend to their 
spiritual comfort: and from the early days of Christianity it 
has been a part of their ministerial office to pray with the 
sick, to quicken their faith and encourage their repentance, to 
reconcile them to the Church by absolution, and to administer 
to them the Holy Communion. In the Romish Church the 



of the conclusion of our Office from the point at which the Priest declares 
the marriage to be indissoluble. What ooncession was made to the Pres- 
byterian party at the Savoy Conference with respect to the necessity of 
receiving the Lord's Supper at the time of marriage? 

1. Is not the duty of visiting the Sick incumbent upon all? Upon 
whom, and to what end, does the duty more immediately devolve? In 
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practice of anointing the sick with oil still preyails, and is said 
to be founded on Jamea y. 14, 15. An examination of this 
passage however will prove, that the original object of this 
ceremony was to procure a miraculous recovery of the patient ; 
whereas the Romanists regard their Extreme Unction as a Sacra- 
ment conveying grace to the souls of those actually dying. 
Since therefore no such rite existed in the primitive Church, 
and supernatural cures having altogether ceased, it was properly 
discontinued at the Eeformation. [Bingham: Ant. C. Ch. 
XV. 4. 9. Palmer : Grig. Lit. viii.] 

2. The Rubric directs the Minister of the Parish to go 
to the sick person's house, and use the appointed Office; 
according to which, after some appropriate Prayers, he proceeds, 
in an impressive exhortation, to advise him of the ends for 
which sickness is sent, of the manner in which it should be 
borne, and the duty of improving it to the health of the soul ; 
to examine him as to the soimdness and sincerity of his faith, 
and whether he repents him truly of his sins, and is in charity 
with all the world; to urge upon him the duty of forgiving 
those who may have offended him, of asking forgiveness for 
his own offences, and of making the best amends in his power 
where he has done wrong ; to admonish him to make his will 
and set his worldly affairs in order; and earnestly to move 
him according to his ability to be liberal to the poor. The 
sick person is then led to relieve his conscience by confession ; 
and the Office concludes with the recital of the seventy-first 
Psalm and a triple benediction. Almost all the directions and 
Prayers in this our Office for the Visitation of the Sick are 
taken, with some variations, from the old rituals of Salisbury 
and York; though a few of them may be traced to the 
primitive ages. [Wheatly, Palmer.] 



what did the Bomish Sacrament of JExtreme Unction originate? Why wa9 
it discontinued at the Beformation ? 

8. Give a brief summary of the Office for the Visitation of the Sick; 
and of the duties which it imposes upon the Minister. Whence were the 
instructions and the devotions of the Office derived ? 
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3. There are a fsw points connected with the Office on 
which an observation may be necessary. In the first place, 
oar Church do^ not suppose, with the Bomamst, that Heaven 
can be purchased by ahns-deeds; but she urges them as a 
duty which God has promised to reward in heaven, not for 
their own merit, but for the love they evince to Christ and his 
poor disciples {Matt xxv. 40.). Neither is it the auricular 
confession of the Church of Rome to which the sick person 
is to be moved, but simply confession of any sin by which the 
conscience is overwrought at the approach of death, and of 
which the special advice of the Minister may tend to alleviate 
the burden. The Absolution, given only at the hearty desire 
of the humble penitent after this special confession, differs from 
our other forms, in being pronounced absolutely^ and on the 
supposition that repentance at such a moment must be sincere* 
In point of fact, the Prayer, which immediately follows, is the 
original absolution, or reconciliation of a dying penitent, which 
is found in all the old formularies of the Englii^ Church, as 
well as in the Sacramentary of Gelasius. It is followed by an 
earnest Prayer for help from the Bedeemer. Of the two 
benedictions, the first is a formal blessing in the name of God 
the Father; and the last, a committal of the patient to the 
care of the whole Trinity, built upon a form which the Priest 
was directed to use under the Law of Moses {Numb. vi. 24* 
sqq.) Both forms are peculiar to the English Ritual. The 
latter was added at the last Review, together with the four 
occasional Prayers, — (1.) For a sick Child: (2) For a sick 
Person, when there is small hope of recovery: (3) A com- 



8. With what views do the Churches of ilugland and Borne respectively 
urge upon the Sick the duty of being liberal to the poor ? State briefly the 
nature of the forms of the Confession recommended, and the import of the 
Absolution conveyed, in this Office? Whence is derived, and what is the 
nature of, the Prayer which follows ? What then succeeds ? Mention the 
origin, and mark the import, of the two Benedictions which conclude the 
Office. When was the last of them introduced ; and was any other addition 
made at the same time ? 
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mendatory Prayer at the point of departure: (4) A Prayer 
for persons troubled in mind or conscience. [Wheatly, Palmer.] 
4. Although our Church objects to Communion in private 
as a general rule, she charitably relaxes her discipline in favour 
of the sick ; and in this she is justified by primitiye usage. 
Thus Paulinus, bishop of Nola, received the Sacrament in his 
own chamber a few hours before his death ; and the practice 
has also the sanction of Gregory Nazianzen and Ambrose. In 
earlier times the consecrated elements, which remained after 
public Communion, were conveyed to those who were kept away 
by sickness : but since the publication of the second Prayer 
Book of Edwaid Y-I. the practice has been discontinued. The 
sick person must have three, or two at the least, to communicate 
with him, unless in times of pestilence, when the Minister, 
if others are deterred by fear of infection, may communicate 
with him alone. On a like principle it is directed that the 
sick person shall receive last, lest others, through fear of con- 
tagion, should be afraid to drink out of the same cup after 
him. Lastly, if, by any just impediment, he be prevented from 
receiving the Sacrament at all, the Minister is enjoined to 
comfort him with the assurance that a hearty repentance and 
lively faith in God's mercy through Christ, with a thankful 
remembrance of his death, will have the same effect as actual 
Communion. [Wheatly, Palmer.] 



4. On what authority does the Church sanction private Communion 
with the Sick? What was the practice in early times; and when was it 
discontinued? What ftirther provisions are charitably made, more par- 
ticularly with reference to certain cases of emergency? 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Of the Order for the Burial of the Dead. 

1. Respect for the dead is a feeling natural to mankind; 
and Christians, looking upon the body of a departed brother 
as destined to a glorious resurrection, have always followed the 
Jewish practice of burying, as more suitable than the heathen 
custom of burning the corpse. Hence it was, that, as an 
additional insult to their feelings on this subject, the bodies 
of the primitive martyrs were frequently, as in the case of 
Polycarp, reduced to ashes; and the very ashes thrown into 
rivers, as were those of the martyrs of Lyons and Vienne. The 
first Christians buried their dead in the open fields, or in caves 
by the road side, where the faneral urns of the heathen were 
also deposited; but as Churches were multiplied, a piece of 
ground at some distance, and subsequently contiguous to the 
sacred edifice, was consecrated for the interment of the dead. 
These cemeteries were so called from the Greek Koifupripiov, a 
place to sleep in ; as being the resting place of those who sleep in 
Jesus. Constantine was the first who was buried in a Church ; 
but it was not until the monks obtained the right as a means 
of profit to their establishments, that interment in Churches 
became general. [Bingham : Ant. C. Ch. xxiii. 1. sqq. 

2. It appears from the Apostolical Constitutions and other 
sources, that the body was carried to the Church with singing of 



1. In what respect, and from what motives, have Jews and Christians 
differed from Heathens in their treatment of the dead? Give instances of 
the manner in which the feelings of the primitive Christians were insulted 
by outrages offered to the remains of their departed brethren? In what 
localities have Christians from time to time buried their dead? What 
have their burial places been called ; and why ? Whence arose the custom 
of burial in Churches ? 

2. With what ceremonies was it customary to convey the body to the 
Church in early times ? Is the ritual of the English Church drawn up in 
conformity with antient usage? Explain the permission given to the 
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Psalms or anthems; followed, on entering the CIhirIi. bj the 
reading of Bcriptore: and in oonformity with this custtxa, the 
Elnglish ritoal directs the priest to meet die ootpee at die 
entrance of the CSinrchTard, and precede it into the Qnirch, 
or towards the grare, saving or singing a solemn anthem, which 
is made np of John xi. 25, 26. Job xix. 25—27.; L 21. Probafcty 
the altematire of going direct to the grare was left to the 
discretion of the minister to obriate danger finom infectioos 
diseases ; but the portion of the service nsnallj perfonned in the 
Chnrch must not in snch cases be omitted. The Bnbric sanctions 
no sach omission, wherebj the monmers, for whose oonsdatkm 
and edification the Psalms and Lesson are designed, wooM be 
deprived of the salutary instmction which the Chnrdi has pro- 
vided for them. Leaving therefore the corpse in the grave, to 
which it has been dnlj committed, the assembled parfy are to 
repair to the Church for the completion of the service ; and this 
arrangement was distinctly pointed out in the original rubric of 
Edward's Liturgy, which ordered the Psalms, with the suffirages 
since detached, " to be said in the Churchy either before or after 
the burial of the corpse." While the body remained in the 
Church, it was the custom in antient times to administer the 
Holy Communion to the friends of the deceased; and in the 
reigns of Edward and Elizabeth, a Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, 
was appointed for the occasion. Though the practice was discon- 
tinued, the Epistle (1 Cor, xv, 20. sqq.) is still retained as the 
Lesson, nor could one be found more important or appropriate. 
The Psalms which precede it (39., or 90.) are equally so. In 
1549 other Psalms (116, 139, 146) were appointed; which, 
being omitted from the revised service in 1552, were replaced by 
those now used at the last review. Otherwise the present order 
of our Burial Service dates from 1552. [Bingham : Ant. C. Ch. 
XV. 3. 15, xxiii. 3. 12.; Blunt: Parish Priest, Lect. x.] 



minister, after meeting the corpse at the entrance of the church-yard, to go 
before it either into the Church, or toward the grave. What formerly to(A 
place on the arrival of the procession at the Church ? From what period, 
and with what variations, does the pieseiai otd<^t of our Burial ^rvice date? 
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3. Under ordinary circumstances, the processioD, headed hy 
the minister, advances from the Church to the grave; and the 
remainder of the office, though differing essentially from that 
of the Romish Communion, — more especially as rejecting prayer 
for tibe dead with reference to the pains of Pwr^tory,-— coGrres- 
ponds almost exacUy with those of the primitive Churches, with 
the exception of the form of committing the body to the ground, 
which, though of great antiquity, is peculiar to ourselves. This 
committal of the body implies that it is not cast away as a worth- 
less and perishable trunk, but hopefully laid in the earth as a 
germ pregnant with immortality : and the casting of earth upon 
the corpse, which the original rubric directed to be done by the 
Priest himself, indicates the return of the dust to what it was^ 
and of the spirit to God who gave it (Eccks. xii. 7.). It is 
usual to repeat this ceremony thrice ; in which there is a casual 
resemblance, nothing more perhaps, to the custom mentioned m 
Hor. Carm. i. 28. 36. Injecto ter pulvere. While the necessary 
preparations are going forward, and the ceremony is performed, 
an appropriate anthem is said or sung ; after which the service 
concludes with the lesser Litany, the Lord's Prayer, two collects^ 
and the benediction. A similar order occurs in the ancient 
manuals of the English Church ; but the collects themselves are 
not of great antiquity, though the commencement of the first 
stands thus in Man. Sar. p. 151. DeuSj apud quern spiritus 
mortuorum vivunt, et in quo electorum animcB deposito camia 
onere plena felicitate Icetantur, prassta supplicantibus nobiSy &c. 
[Wheatly: C. P.; Palmer: Origg. Lit. ix.] 

4. Objections have been made against the declaration, in 
the solemn form of committing the body to the ground, that we 



3. Give a brief sketch of the forms and service with which the obse- 
quies coDclude? What erroneous doctrine, contained in the mediseval 
services, has been rejected from our own? What is implied in the com- 
mittal of the body to the ground? By whom was earth cast upon the 
body according to the old rubho; and what does the ceremony denote? 
Did not a similar custom prevail among heathen nations? To what ex- 
tent does our present service agree with older rituals ? 

4. State the objections which have been raised against the sQl«vaxLt<2irccL 
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do so '^ in sure and certain hope of the resnrrection to eternal 
life;" and also against the expression of a hope that onr de- 
parted brother, however, wicked his life may hare been, is 
nevertheless at "rest in Christ." Now the former words may 
not imply any thing more than a general assurance of a resurrec- 
tion to eternal life, without any particular reference to the body 
then laid in the grave. Admitting, however, that they do imply 
a hope, as the latter expression confessedly does, that the body 
of the deceased will attain to a joyful resurrection, surely they 
can in no case be inconsistent with that charity that hopeth all 
things, A man may have been suddenly cut off in the midst of a 
career of guilt, so that the hope of his salvation must clearly 
border on despair ; but nothing short of infallibility can maintain 
his perdition, and therefore we may charitably hope, that he has 
been forgiven. To regard this hope as an encouragement to 
guilt, is absurd : for it must be the very acme of infatuation in a 
man to rest his own salvation on the feeble hope, expressed 
perhaps in a tone of voice which marks its faintness, that a 
departed sinner may yet by some inscrutable possibility be saved. 
The objections in question were raised by the Presbyterians at 
the Savoy, to whom the Bishops replied that " it were better to 
be charitable, and hope the best, than rashly to condemn." 
Since, then, our Church, guided by our Lord's example, and 
condemning no man, directs the same service to be read over all 
persons who die professedly within her pale, it is illegal for a 
Clergyman to withhold burial from any but those who "die 
unbaptized, or excommunicate, or have laid violent hands upon 
themselves." These exceptions proceed upon the principle that 
it is absurd to give Christian burial to those who are not Christ- 
ians ; and it would be false to say that God had " taken to him- 



of committing the body to the ground in the " sure and certain hope of the 
resurrection to eternal life? Shew that such objections are invalid. 
By whom were they started; and what was the reply given? In what 
cases, and guided by what considerations, does our Church direct that the 
office for Burial shall not be used ? 
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self the soul" of one, who, being at the time responsible for the 
act, has rushed uncalled into his presence. [Wheatly: C. P.; 
Cardwell : Conf. p. 362.] 



CHAPTER XV. 
Of the Churching of "Women. 

1. Although every deliverance from peril and sorrow de- 
mands a tribute of thanksgiving to the God of mercy, yet God 
himself has placed a mark upon the pains of childbirth {Gen, 
iii. 16.); and therefore, as bearing especial reference to the cause 
of all other misery, the Church has appointed a special office of 
praise in acknowledgment of the primaeval curse converted into a 
blessing. So great indeed is the blessing, and childbirth is in 
itself so wonderful a proof of the power and goodness of God, 
that this particular Office seems to have been placed out of its 
natural order for the purpose of marking the birth of an infant as 
in some sort typical of a resurrection from the dead. Under the 
law, the ceremony of purification required a material sacrifice, 
which was offered by the blessed Virgin {Lake ii. 24.), though 
her case was widely different from that of women in general ; and 
the ceremonial precept of the Jewish dispensation (Lev. xii. 6.) 
has merged in the sacrifice of thanksgiving, still offered in the 
Christian Church. In order therefore to prevent any misconcep- 
tion of the nature of the Service, the title of the Office, which 
the first Prayer Book of 1549 put forth as the " Order of the 
Purification of women," was altered in the revised edition of 
1552. [Wheatly.] 

L Why has our Church appointed a special service of thanksgiving for 
women after childbirth ? What may be the cause of the apparent position 
of the office out of its natural order P How does the Christian differ from 
the Jewish ceremonial? When did the title of the office assume its 
present form; and why? 
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2. The office which is now designated '' the ThanksgiTiDg 
of Women, after childbirth, commonly called the Churching of 
Women" begins with a Preface, shewing the reason and occasion 
of the duty ; followed by the thanksgiving itself, contained in two 
appropriate Psalms, whereof ihe one has more immediate refer- 
ence to the peril escaped, the other to the blessing conferred; 
and it concludes with the lesser Liturgy, the Lord's Prayer, with 
the Doxology (added in 1662), the suffrages of the congregation, 
and a Collect adapted to the occasion. Except that the Psalms 
have been altered, and that the preface is original, it occurs with 
little variation in the Salisbury Manual. Untfl the last review, 
indeed, the 121st Psalm was still said, but those in present use 
are far more appropriate : the latter more especially, if the child 
be living; the former always, if it be dead. As applicable to 
herself alone, it should be repeated by the Woman after the 
Minister, who puts, as it were the words into her mouth. 
[Wheatly: C. P.; Pahner: Grig. Lit. x.] 

3. There is no Rubric which mentions the proper place for 
the introduction of this office ; and consequently the practice has 
varied in different congregations. Some read it in the desk, 
others at the communion table ; but it is generally, and perhaps 
correctly, used before the General Thanksgiving, since it is here 
that particular acts of praise are commonly enjoined : nor can it 
be inappropriate, though not expressly enjoined, to add that 
sentence in the General Thanksgiving, which relates more par- 
ticularly to the case of those, who have before requested the 
prayers of the Church. Certain at least it is, from the title 
itself, that the office is, to all intents and purposes, a public one. 
The woman is to " come into the Church decently apparelled, and 



2. What are the several portions of which the office consists ? Was 
it originally composed for our reformed Bitual ? What change has taken 
place in the Psalms appointed ; when; and with what effect ? How should 
they be repeated? 

8. Where in the Church service should this office be introduced? 
Is it proper to connect with it the sentence in the General Thanksgiving 
directed to be used on particular occasions ? Can the office be used witii 
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then kneel down in some convenient place, as has been accos- 
tomed." This conyenient place, until the last review, was near 
the Lord's Table, and may well be so still ; bat for the woman 
to give thanks at home, if such be ever now the case, is assuredly 
not to "pay her vows in the courts of the Lord's house and in the 
presence of all His people." Li such cases the office should be 
called a chambering, not a churching. Among the offerings, 
which the woman is directed to make, was formerly included her 
chrisom, of which, and the custom relating to it, an account has 
been already given. As the best offering she can make is that 
of herself, to be a lively sacrifice unto Qod, she is told that, 
" if there be a communion, it is convenient that she receive " it : 
and if not, she should certainly do so at her first opportunity. 
[Wheatly : C. P.; Sharp: Canons and Rubrics, p. 88.] 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Of the COMMINATION. 

1. In the primitive CJhurch the season of Lent was marked 
by its strict penitential discipline, which, from various causes at 
length became extinct ; and from about the eighth century only 
a solemn Service for public Penitents was performed on the 
first day of the great yearly Fast. Even this Service gradually 
lost its distinctive character ; but in the hope that the discipline 
itself may at some future period be restored, our Church has 
in the mean time supplied its place by an appropriate Office, 
to be used on Ash- Wednesday, as a special Service at the end 
of the Litany, *' and at other times as the Ordinary shall ap- 



propriety or deoenqy any where except in Church ? "What are the direc- 
tions given ; and how should they be observed ? 

1. By what was the old penitential discipline (^ the Lent Fast gradually 
superseded? How has our Church supplied the place of the discipline 
which has fallen into disuse? Explain the import of the CfommimaitAo^ 
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point.^ From the Lstm reib conumnari, ^to threaten,^ this 
Office 18 called '^ A Comminationj or denoancmg of God's anger 
and judgments against Sinners ; '* and eren against this a 
prejudioe exists in the minds of some perscMis, as if the nse 
of it obliged them to curse their neighbours. Be it observed, 
however, that the coises, which are taken firom the Law of 
Moses, and other parts of Seriptme {Deut. zL 29 ; xxrii. 15 — 
25 ; Jerem. xrii. 5 ; Matt. xxv. 41 ; 1 Car. tL 9, 10.), are 
not denomiced bj onrselTes, hot bj God; and that we merely 
assent to the justice of his determination to pmiish vice whether 
in onrselyes or others. In 1552, before which date there was 
no distinct title, the Office was called ^A Commination against 
Sinners, with certain Prayers to be nsed divers times in the 
Tear." Bocer had complained, it seems, of restricting its nse 
to Ash-Wednesday, and proposed to nse it quarterly: and 
this practice was adopted in some places. [Wheatly: C. P. 
Bingham : Ant. C. Ch. xvm. cc. 1, 2. Cardwell : Doc. Ann. 
I. p. 398.] 

2. After repeating the Corses it was fonnerly the cnstom 
for the Minister to preach a Sermon on the subject of Penitence, 
of which the place is now supplied by an Elzhortation to repent- 
ance, gathered exclusirely from Holy Writ, and so well adapted 
to the occasion, that the happiest effects may reasonabfy be 
expected from its delivery. The Service then proceeds with a 
series of penitential devotions, beginning with the 51st Psalm, 
recited by Priest and People kneeling. Then follow the lesser 
Litany, the Lord's Prayer, Suffrages, and two Collects, in whidi 
the Priest prays for the pardon and absolution of all those 
who meekly acknowledge their vil^iess, and truly repent ci 
their sins. These Prayers are succeeded by an earnest suppH- 



Offioe; and give the derivatioii of the term. Shew that the olQection 
commonly urged against it is untenable. What vras the wifl^nal title of 
the Office ; and what gave rise to it? 

2. Give a brief description of the Office as it now stands. What is 
the character and import of the Address which follows the Denunciations; 
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catiou which is said by the Minister and People, according to 
the direction of the prophet Joel (ii. 12. 17.); and the form 
concludes with the blessing dictated by God himself to Moses. 
The Office is mainly derived from formularies of very high 
antiquity ; and it has been used in the English Church, nearly 
in its present form, from the ninth or tenth century. [Wheatly: 
C. P. Palmer : Origg. Lit. xi.] 



CHAPTER XVII. 
Of the Ordinal. 

1. Holy Orders is a term expressive of the position and 
authority which the Ministers of religion hold in the Christian 
Church: — Ordination is the act by which they are appointed 
and qualified to discharge their ministerial functions : — and the 
Ordinal is the form of Ordination, or setting them apart to 
the Office of the Ministry. The Church of England, and indeed 
all reformed Churches, recognize three, and only three, orders 
of the Ministry ; and such has manifestly been the constitution 
of the Church of Qod both under the Jewish and Christian 
Dispensations. Under the Mosaic economy, there were a ffigh- 
Priest, Priests, and Levites, invested with different degrees of 
ecclesiastical authority ; and as, in many of her outward forms 
and ceremonies, the Christian Church was modelled upon that 
of the Jews, her divine founder thence also adopted a three-fold 
order of Ministers. During his personal Ministry, our Lord 
being the great High-Priest of our profession, appointed under 
himself, as the Head, the twelve Apostles, and subordinate to 



and what did it supersede? Prom what period has the Offioe in its original 
form, been used in the English Church ? 

1. What do you understand by Solp Orders^ Ordination^ and the 
Ordinal f How many Orders of Ministry have always been appointed in 
the Church of God ? Upon what basis did our blessed Lord oonstruot the 
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them, the seventy disciples. After his asoensiaiif to the Apostles 
and the seventy disciples % third order of deacons was added; 
and, as stated in the Preface to the Ordinal, it appears hoth 
"from the holy Scriptore and antient authors, that from the 
Apostles' time there have been three orders of Ministers in 
Christian Churches, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons." [Bingham : 
Ant. C. Ch. II. 1. 1 ; 19. 15.] 

2. With respect to the testimony of Holy Writ, St Paul 

distinctly specifies three orders of the Christian Ministry, 

when he states that " Grod had set some in the Church, first 

Apostles, secondarily Prophets, thirdly Teachers" (1 Cor, xii. 

28, 29.); and there are passages in his other Epistles which 

agree with this statement. {Eph. iv. 11, 12; Phil A. 1; 1 Tim, 

iii. 2. 8; Tit, i. 5.) Among the early Fathers, Ignatius, the 

disciple of 8t John, and bishop of Antioch in the first century, 

affirms that x^P^' rovrtov, i. e. Bishop, Priests, and Deacons, 

iKKkfitria ov jcaXcIroi (Epist. ad TralL c. 3. Compare also c. 7 ; 

ad Magn. cc. 6, 7 ; ad Philad. cc. 4. 7 ; ad Smym. c. 8.) Thus 

also in the eighteenth canon of the Council of Nice : — cyififM* 

rmfrav oi diaKoyoi, roig liloi9 fUrpois, tlh&m on, rov fuv €Wia-K6wov 

{ffFffperai cio'i, r&v di npttrfivrepeotf iXdrravs, Authorities might be 

multiplied ; but enough have been given to establish the £act. 

[Bingham : Ant. C. Ck. u. 1, 2. Pearson : Yind. Ignat. l. 5; 

II. 13. Blunt : Parish Priest, Lect. iz.] 

3. It is very true that the titles now applied to distinguish 
the three orders of the Ministry, were not so limited in th^ 
application by the writers of the New Testament. As the 
drcumstances of an ii^titution vary, either new terms must be 
coined, or those already in existence modified, to answer the 



Christian Ministry ? How does it appear that the same constitution has 
always been maintained in his Church ? 

2, Confirm your statement by authmties from the Apostolic Epistles ; 
and from the writings of the primitive Church. 

8. Does it not appear, however, that the titles of the three orders 
of the Christian Ministry were not <»riginaUy applied as at present? How 
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occasion; and the latter method has been more commonly 
adopted. There is an obvious example in the Latin title 
Imperator, Now ima-Kowos, which signifies generally an overseer^ 
was originally assumed to denote the presiding^ and tiaKoyosj 
a servant, to denote the ministerial functions of the Church: 
so that the former is even applied to our Lord (1 Pet, ii. 25.); 
and both of them to his Apostles {Acts i. 20; 2 Cor. iii. 6; 
J5JpA. iii. 7.), who, with respect to their age and dignity, are 
sometimes also called irpetrPvrepoi. (1 Pet, v. 1; 2 John 1; 
3 John 1. Compare Acts xx. 17. 28.) When, however, the 
Apostles, in anticipation of their approaching martyrdom, 
appointed their successors in the superintendence of the several 
Churches which they had founded, as Timothy at JSphesus, and 
Titus in Crete, the title of dfrdoroXov was reserved, by way of 
reverence, to those who had been personally sent by Christ 
himself; inlaKotrog was assigned to those who succeeded them 
in the highest Office of the Church, as overseers of Pastors 
as well as flocks ; and irp€(rfivr€pos, became the distinctive appel* 
lation of the second order, so that, after the first century, no 
writer has designated by hnaKxmri, the office of one of that 
class. That the Bishops appointed by the Apostles as their 
successors were not only distinct firom Presbyters, but exercised 
an authority over them similar to that of the Apostles, is evident 
from a variety of considerations. They were ordained to com- 
plete whatever the Apostles themselves had left imperfect {Tit, 
i. 5.); and were required to ordain elders as occasions might 
arise ; to receive accusations against them ; to regulate their 
doctrine ; to rebuke openly, and sharply, and (/icra vdmjs imToyrjs) 
with all authority, those who gave offence ; to stop the mouths 
of false teachers; and to reject heretics. (1 Tim. i. 3 ; v. 19, 
20 ; Tit, i. 11. 13 ; ii. 15 ; iii. 10.) It appears that one such 



then is their more recent application accounted for? Shew that the 
immediate successors of the Apostles were distinct from the Presbyters 
both in Office and authority ? 
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ruler directed each of the seven Apocalyptic Churches of Asia. 
{Rev, ii. 1. 8. 12. 18; iii. 1. 7. 14.) [Hooker: E. P. vii. 5. 2. 
8. Barrow : Reg. Episc. c. 4. Bingham : Ant. C. Ch. 11. 1. 
1,2; 3.5; 19. 1,2]. 

4. The Priesthood and People are generally distinguished 
from each other, as the Clergy and Laity, Of these appellations 
the former is derived from the Greek word xX^por, a lot or 
portion; either hecauae the Clergy (jcXjypiicoi, clerict), are the 
Lord's portion, to whose service they are allotted; or because 
God is their portion and inheritance. On the other hand the 
Laity are so named from Xa6r, a people ; as being the chosen 
and pecuhar people of God. Now, as " ministers of Christ and 
stewards of the mysteries of God" (1 Cor, iv. 1.), and as 
"ambassadors for Christ" (2 Cor, v. 20.), it is manifest that 
the Clergy can only execute their functions by commission and 
appointment. Ability to execute an office by no means confers 
the right to do it. Power is one thing ; authority, another : 
the former may be acquired by labour or study; the latter is 
conferred by those with whom it originates. Hence St Paul 
asks, "how shall they (the Ministry) preach, unless they be 
sent ? " (jRom. x. 15.) Again he declares that " no man taketh 
this honour, i, e, the Priesthood, unto himself, but he that is 
called of Grod as was Aaron ; " adding that even " Christ 
glorified not himself to be made a High-Priest " {Heh, v. 4, 5.) 
Our Saviour himself declares that " he that entereth not in 
by the door into the sheepfold, but climbeth up some other 
way, the same is a thief and a robber" (John x. 1.); and 
the fearful examples of Korah and his company, of Saul, and 
of Uzziah, afford ample warning against a presumptuous in- 
trusion into the Service of the Sanctuary. God may not visibly 




4. By what appellations are the Prieathood and People oommonly 
distinguished? Give the derivation and import of these terms. Does not 
the very nature of the Clerical Office prove that it is exercised by com- 
mission? Distinguish between ahUity and authority; shew that miteion 
Bs well as power is essential to the discharge of the ministerial functions ; 
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interpose upon every repetition of the offence ; but the warning 
remains, and the neglect of it must be perilous. However 
extraordinary a man's endowments may be, they can give no 
title to the exercise of the ministerial functions, unless he be 
visibly and authoritatively commissioned to perform them. The 
faculty of speaking with ease anft fluency, and of praying and 
preaching with energy and effect, is doubtless a valuable quali- 
fication for the office of the Ministry; but it does not confer 
tiie office. Aaron was not only called of God, but publicly 
ordained by Moses {Lev, viii. 1. sqq. Ecclus. xlv. 15, 16.); 
Christ did not enter upon his ministry, until he was openly 
inaugurated by the baptism of John {Matt, iii. 16, 17.); the 
twelve Apostles and seventy disciples received their authority 
from Christ himself; and the "fullness of the Holy Ghost and 
of wisdom," with which the first deacons were gifted, did not 
qualify them for even the lowest office in the Church, until the 
Apostles "had prayed and laid their hands on them," and 
duly "appointed them over the business." {Acts vi. 8. 6,) 
[Hooker: E. P. ni. 11. 18. Bingham: Ant. C. Ch. i. 5. 1, 9- 
Wordsworth : Theoph. Ang. i. 8.] 

5. In accordance with these essential requisites for the 
lawful and effectual exercise of the Christian Ministry, every 
candidate for Ordination declares his conviction that he is " truly 
called according to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ." This 
call however is altogether apart from the notion of some 
Christians, who regard it as a supernatural operation of the 
Holy Spirit upon the soul; and merely refers to the appoint- 
ment duly conveyed by those who have derived their authority, 
by regular succession from the Apostles, to call others, as they 



and point out the danger of an intrusive service. May not a man then, 
who is gifted with extraordinary endowments, take upon himself to minister 
in the Congregation ? Whence does it appear that it is necessary not only 
to be called, but visibly and authoritatvoely sent, in order to a lawful 
exercise of the Ministerial Office ? 

5. What is the nature of the CdU to the Ministry which the Church 
of England requires ; and in what sense must the Candidate feel himself 
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hare been called. If then the Candidate has a sincere and 
heartfelt desire to be admitted into Holj Orders, with a yiew 
to the promotion of Qod's glory bj the spread of the (xospel, he 
may safely '^ truBt that he is inwardly moyed by the Holy Ghost 
to take upon him that office and ministration.'' When Christ 
was about to depart oat of the*^world, he delegated his authority 
to his Apostles : — ^' As my Father hath sent me, even so send 
I you" {John xx. 21. See also MatU xxviii. 19, 20. lAtht 
xxii. 29.). The Apostles sent others with the same commission ; 
directing them in like manner to commit their doctrines '^to 
faithful men who should teach others also" (2 Tim. ii. 2.): 
by which means a permanent succession of the minstry has been 
kept up. That the ordaining power rests only with the bishapSj 
or highest order of the ministry, is manifest from the fact that 
during 1500 years no Christian Church was subject to any other 
than Episcopal goyemment ; and that the chief pastorate of each 
Church is traced back through individuals, of whom the first 
is without exception either an Apostle, or a bishop ordained by 
one of the Apostles. [Hooker: E. P. Pref. 4. 1.; Bingham: 
Ant. C. Ch. II. 1. 3, 4.; Wordsworth : Theoph. Ang. i. 10.] 

6. In order to ensure a body of Clergy duly qualified in 
mind and morals, St Paul enjoined l^othy ''to lay hands 
suddenly on no man" (1 Tim. v. 22.); and our Church has in 
like manner ordered that those only " who are tried, examined, 
and known to have such qualities as are requisite for their office," 
shall be appointed thereto. Accordingly, it is necessary that a 
candidate for ordination should be of the proper age, which is 
twenty-three years for a deacon, twenty-four for a priest, and 
thirty for a bishop ; that he must be known to the bishop, either 



moved thereto by the Holy Ghost? With whom then, and whence 
derived, does the authority of ordaining ministers exclusively rest ? What 
is the date of the earliest departure from Episcopal Gk>venunent? 

6. In what terms does St Paul caution Timothy against rash Ordina- 
tion? How has the Church of England provided against it ? What are 
the requisite qualifications in a candidate for Holy Orders? What are 
the obUgations by which he is bound? 
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personally or by sufficient testimony, as a man of blameless life 
and conversation ; that he be examined and proved to be learned 
in the Latin tongue, and to have a competent knowledge of the 
Scriptures ; and that he have neither maintained nor written any 
thing contraiy to the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England. He is also bound by the oaths of allegiance and 
canonical obedience, and gives an unreserved assent to the three 
articles in the 36th canon, concerning the Queen^s supremacy, 
the Liturgy, and the Thirty-nine Articles of religion. [Comber : 
Ordin. c. 1. §§. 5. 7. 9.; Blunt: Parish Priest, Lect. viii.] 

7. The forms by which Bishops, Priests, and Deacons are 
now made, ordained, and consecrated, are contained in the Ordinal 
set forth in the third year of Edward VL (1550), from which the 
reformers removed all ceremonies which could be regarded as 
merely idle or superstitious. Li the ordination of Priests, anoint- 
ing, and the delivery of the sacred vessels used at the celebration 
of the Eucharist, were omitted ; in the consecration of Bishops, 
the mitre, the crosier, the ring, the gloves, and the sandals, were 
no longer employed ; and in all the orders, prayers and the im- 
position of hands, as being the only essentials of ordination 
sanctioned by Apostolical usage, were alone retained. At the 
consecration of a bishop, three at least of the Episcopal order 
must be present ; at the ordination of priests and deacons, one 
only, assisted by priests; none but Episcopal ordination is 
accounted valid ; and in each case, according to primitive custom, 
the duties appertaining to the office are clearly and substantially 
prescribed. Mutatis mutandis^ the three offices^ — ^which with a 
few alterations, were incorporated with King Edward^s second 
Prayer Book of 1552, — are constructed upon the same model; 



7. When, and upon what principles, were the three forms which con- 
stitute the English Ordinal, drawn up ? Mention some of the mediaeval 
ceremonies which were abandoned by our Iteformers. What alone is 
essential to a valid Ordination ? Point out the prominent features in each 
oase of the three offices respectively. By whom, and upon what model, were 
the prayers and forms in the Ordinal composed ? In what respect does it 
closely follow primitive usage. 

r2 
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beii^ in form and manner that which has prevailed in the 
English Church from a very early period. The prayers indeed 
were, for the most part, composed hy Cranmer and his associates ; 
and the ordinal was carefully revised throughout in 1662 ; but 
the arrangement, with the Ldtany preceding, and the Communion 
following, the act of Ordination, varies but little from the antient 
usage. One or two remarks in addition to what has been said, 
will suffice to explain their import fully. [Bingham : Ant. C. Ch. 
II. 19. 10; 20. 1.; Palmer: Origg. Lit. xn. 6.; Nicholls: 
C. P.] 

8. The form of words in which the bishop gives authority to 
those ordained is this : — " Receive the Holy Ghost for the office 
and work of a priest, or bishop, in the Church of God, now com- 
mitted unto thee by the imposition of our hands." Attempts 
have been made to- explain away these words ; but it is unques- 
tionably the office of the Holy Spirit to invest those ordained 
with the power of dispensing God*s word and Sacraments, and 
of performing what is necessary " for the perfecting of the Saints, 
for the work of the niinistry, and for the edifying of the body 
of Christ " (Eph, iv. 12.). This power, in accordance with the 
Saviour's promise to be " with the Apostles always unto the end 
of the world " {Matt, xxviii. 20.), the Holy Ghost confers by the 
hands of their successors ; and though we lay claim to no super- 
natural endowments, it may readily be supposed that the aid and 
blessing of the Spirit is efficiently, though secretly, vouchsafed to 
the Clergy, in their study of the word of life, in the discharge of 
their ministerial functions, and in their labours for the spiritual 
welfare of their flocks. The form is not used in the ordaining of 
deacons, whose office is rather a probationary title to the ministry, 
to be afterwards confirmed by admission to the priesthood. 
[Hooker: E. P. v. 77. 8.; Pearson: Creed, Art. 8.] 



8. Quote the form of words in which authority is given by the ordain- 
ing bishop to execute the office of a Priest. Explain the sense in which 
they are to be understood. Why are they not employed at the Ordination 
of Deacons ? 
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9. Immediately before the act of ordination or consecration, 
the beautiful Hymn Veni Creator is said or sung ; and its use in 
this place is very antient. The composition has generally been 
ascribed to St Ambrose ; but perhaps without sufficient evidence 
of the fact. Thus it stands, in the original Latin, in the Salisbury 
Missal. 

Veni, Creator Spiritus, Acoende lumen sensibus, 

Mentes tuorum visita; InfUnde amorem oordibus, 

Imple supema gratia Infirma nostri oorporis 

Quae tu creasti pectora: Yirtute finnans perpetim. 

Qui Faracletus dioeris, Hostem repeUas longius, 

Donum Dei altissimi ; Pacemque dones protinus : 

Fons vivus, ignis, charitas, Ductore sic te prsevio 

Et spiritalis unctio. Vitemus omne nolium. 

Tu septi/ormis munere. Per te soiamus da Patrem, 

Dextrse Dei tu digitus; Noscamus atque FiUum, 

Tu rite promissum Patris, Te utriusque Spiritum 

Sermone ditans guttura, Credamus omni tempore. 

Sit Laus Patri cum Fiho, 
Sancto simul Paraclito; 
Nobisque mittat Pilius 
Charisma Sancti Spiritus. Amen. 

[Palmer : Origg. lit. xn. 7.] 

10. The office of a Deacon, who is entrusted with no inde- 
pendent cure of souls, corresponds very exactly with the descrip- 
tion given of it in the Acts of the Apostles. He is appointed to 
" assist the priest in divine service," and specially in the distribu- 
tion of the Eucharistic elements ; " to read Holy Scriptures and 
Homilies in the Church;" to catechise; " in the absence of the 
priest, to baptize infants;" to preach with the bishop's hcence; 
and to devote his attention to the relief and consolation of the 
sick, the poor, and the infirm. A Deacon is not qualified to 



9. What is the title of the beautiM Hymn which is recited before the 
act of Ordination ? By whom is it said to have been composed ? Can 
you quote it in the Latin original ? 

10. What is the office and responsibiUty of a Deacon in the Church 
of England ? What functions is he not qualified to perform ? State the 
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pronotmce either Absolution or the anthoritatiye form of Bene- 
diction; nor can he consecrate the Encharistic Elements. The 
title of Priest, which is an abbreviation of Presbyter j manifestly 
conveys no idea in common with the sacerdotal function of the 
Jewish hierarchy, but simply indicates the dignity of age and 
office, by virtue of which he takes the lead in all matters con- 
nected with the service of the sanctuary, where the bishop is not 
present. The priesthood are commissioned to feed the flock of 
Christ ; to preach the word of God, and minister the Sacraments 
to the congregation ; they are required to aid the bishops with 
their counsel ; and they are in fact qualified to ejcercise every 
sacred function which is not properly and exclusively Episcopal. 
Such are, in the English Church, Ordination, Confbmation, and 
the consecration of Holy places; together with the general 
supervision of the diocese over which each bishop is appointed 
to preside. That the offices, investing each order with their 
respective functions, may still be, as they ever have been, held 
'^ in reverend estimation ;'' and that the vow which is upon them 
may be duly appreciated by Bishop, Priest, and Deacon; it 
were well that they were attentively perused once a year at 
least with prayerful meditation. [Comber, NichoUs, Burn : Eccl. 
Lftw, m, 58.] 



CHAPTER XVIII. • 

Of certain Occasional Services. 

The Psalter and the Ordinal, though component parts 
of our Liturgy and Ritual, are, in point of fact, distinct publi- 
cations from the Book of Common Prayer ; and until the last 



ori^^n and import of the word Prieri. Point out the duties and fimctioiiB 
of the Priesthood. What are the peculiar functions of a Bishop? Would 
not a periodical perusal of the several Offices by each order of the ministry 
he desirable? 
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Revision in 1662, both of them frequently^ and the latter, 
usually, were contained in separate volumes. Three of the 
four State Services, as already stated, have been recently 
abolished; and that which is ordered to be used on the 
anniversary of the Sovereign's Accession has no other authority 
than the Royal Proclamation issued at the commencement of 
each reign. There are certain other Formularies, which, though 
with one exception they are not comprised in the Prayer Book, 
are in general so venerable for their antiquity, and of such 
deep rehgious import, that a brief notice of them can sc«x:ely 
be out of place. 

1. Forms of Prayer to he used at Sea. These Forms were 
appended to the Prayer Book after the Restoration. During 
the great Rebellion, Parliament had decreed the use of 
special Prayers at Sea in Ueu of the proscribed Liturgy; and 
accordingly it was deemed advisable, when the Prayer Book 
was revived, to appoint, not a complete Office, but two appro- 
priate Prayers "to be used in his Majesty's Navy every day," 
in addition to the ordinary Morning and Evening Services 
enjoined in the Articles of War, To these daily prayers are 
added a variety of occasional forms, both of prayer and praise, 
adapted to the circumstances and emergencies peculiar to those 
who ^' go down to the sea in ships, and occupy their business 
in great waters." {Ps, cvii. 23.) The Manual put forth by 
the rebel ParHament, as a Supplement to the Directory^ was 
entitled "A Supply of Prayer for the Ships that want Ministers 
to pray for them ; " and a " reason of the work " was that 
such " either use the old form of Common Prayer, or no prayer 
at all." With singular inconsistency, there is a petition in one 
of the Prayers for " the King's Majesty, that God would make 



1. When were the "Forms of Prayer to be used at Sea" added to the 
Prayer Book? What seems to have suggested them? Of what do they 
consist? What was the title of, and what the alleged reason for issuing 
the Prayers for Seamen put forth by the Long Parliament? By what 
singular inoonsistency were they characterized? 
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him ricli in blessings, and establish his throne in religion." 
[Clay : C. P. 111. p. xv. Lathbury : Hist. Convoc. p. 497.] 

2. Form of Prayer for the Visitation of Prisoners. In a 
Synod holden at Dublin in the year 1711, the Archbishops, 
Bishops, and the rest of the Clergy of Ireland, agreed upon 
this Form with Her Majesty's Licence. With such sanction, 
therefore, it possesses, as far as Ireland is concerned, a large 
amount of authority ; and it has been introduced into the 
American Prayer Book immediately after the Office for the 
Yisitation and Communion of the Sick ; upon the model of 
which it is framed throughout. It is unquestionably a very 
valuable manual ; and can scarcely fail, in the hands of those 
Clergy, for whose use it is designed, to facilitate the discharge 
of their important and difficult duties. [Mant : C. P. Append.] 

3. Consecration of Churches and Cemeteries, From the 
beginning of the 4th Century, and in all probability from a 
much earher period. Christian Churches were dedicated to the 
Service of Grod with special Prayers; and though the fact is 
•first mentioned by Gregory of Tours in the 6th Century, there 
can be little doubt that Cemeteries were consecrated either 
with the Church, or apart from it, according to circumstances. 
At the dedication of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem, in the reign of Constantine, the Lord's Supper was 
administered, and Sermons were dehvered by many of the 
Bishops present. (Euseb. v. Const, iv. cc. 41. sqq.) The forms 
of dedication, however have varied considerably at different 
times and places; and those in Gregory's Sacramentary and 
in the Ordo Romanus do not correspond. In England, a 
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2. Upon what authority does the Form for the "Visitation of 
Prisoners," annexed to the Irish Prayer Book, rest? After what model 
is it drawn up. 

8. From what period does the practice of consecrating Churches and 
Cemeteries probably dat«? What Ceremonies were used at the Consecra- 
tion of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem ? Has the same 
form been used on all similar occasions? What is the date of the 
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variety of forms have been employed since the Eefonnation ; 
bnt the standard Office is that which was prepared by Convo- 
cation in 1712. It is evidently modelled on that of the Ordo 
Homanus, and may be compared with Offices in the Pontifical 
of Egbert of York and other antient MSS. more than one 
thousand years old. Entering the Church by the West door, 
the Bishop and Clergy move in procession towards the Altar, 
repeating in alternate verses the 24th Psalm. Seated at the 
Altar, the Bishop receives the Instrument of Endowment, and 
makes an Address to the Congregation, followed by the Prayers 
of the Office, Morning Prayer, and Communion. There is also 
a form for the Consecration of a Cemetery in Elgbert's Ponti- 
fical; and many other antient Forms are in existence. They 
differ materially from each other: but in all of them Psalms 
are sung in procession round the Cemetery, and appropriate 
Prayers conclude the Office. The Psalms generally used in 
England, where a like ceremony is still maintained, are the 
49th and 114th. [Palmer: Origg. Lit. xxii.] 

4. Convocation^ Diocesan Synods^ and Visitations, In the 
Ordo Romanus the Litany is prescribed at the opening of a 
^ynod ; and likewise in some of the antient Pontificals. Accord- 
ingly on the day appointed for the assembhng of Convocation 
in either Province, the Litany is repeated, and the Holy Com- 
munion celebrated, according to the ^^ Forma Precum^'' dravm 
up by Archbishop Parker in 1562. There is a special petition 
in the Litany, and a special Collect after it, for the Synod 
then assembled; and at the Offertory the Archbishop and his 
Suffragans ordine progredientes oblationem offerre ex more dehent. 
Divine Service ended, a Member of the Upper or Lower House, 



standard Form for English use, and upon what antient Offioe is it 
modelled? Is it always of necessity used by English Bishops? What 
is the order of the Ceremonial ? Give the customary Form in consecrating 
a Churchyard. 

4. What is the Service usually performed at the opening of Convo- 
cation? Whence is it derived? Is the Sermon in Latin or in English; 
and who appoints the Preacher? By whom was the "Forma Precum" 
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nominated according to antient usage bj the Archbisliopy 
preaches a Latin Sermon to the assembled Clergy : after which 
the business of the Session begins. Diocesan Synods and Epis- 
copal Visitations hare many features in common. The proceed- 
ings, in both have usually commenced with prayers, after which 
the Bishop delivered his admonition to the Clergy, enquiries 
were made, duties enforced, and offenders punished. Although 
the form of Visitation is not minutely described in tiie earlier 
Records which attest its existence, the custom has prevailed in 
all parts of the Universal Church from the age of the Apostles ; 
and the modem forms in the Church of England seem to be 
derived from those of antient dates. Here it is only necessary 
to state that in Diocesan Synods, which of late years have been 
advantageously revived, special forms of Prayer are sometimes 
used. [Palmer.] 

5. Coronation of Kings, At whatever period the inaugu- 
ration of Christian Kings may have been first accompanied with 
religious offices, the custom has prevailed in England £rom the 
times of the Saxon Heptarchy. In all the Kingdoms of Europe 
the rites and ceremonies used on such occasions are substantially 
the same ; and the Liher Begalis, which is preserved in West- 
minster Abbey, is the chief authority of our Church for those 
observed at the Coronation of our Sovereigns. The Office is 
mainly derived from the Ordo RomanuSj and dates at least 
from the reign of Richard II. when the Liher Regalis was 
written; and that for the Coronation of the Kings of France 
is nearly identical with our own. Kneeling on the steps of 
the Altar, the King, having been presented by the Archbishop 
to the people as their undoubted Sovereign, makes his first 
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drawn up ; and when ? What has been the custonmry order of proceedings 
at Diocesan Synods and Episcopal Visitations? From what period do the 
latter date? 

5. How long has the Coronation of the Jangs of England been regarded 
as a religious rite ? What is the chief authority for the Ceremonial used 
on such solemnities. Give the order, and mark the principal features of 
the Serrice. 
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oblation of an altar-cloth and wedge of gold, which the Arch- 
bishop prays that Gk)d will graciously receive. Then follow 
the Litany with special Collects, and the Communion to the 
end of the Nicene Creed. The Coronation Oath is then 
administered in due form ; after which Ymite Creator is sung, 
and the prayers before the anointing having been said by the 
Archbishop, the Coronation Anthem. Some of the holy oil 
is next poured by the Dean of Westminster from the Ampulla 
into the Spoon, and the Archbishop anoints the King in the 
form of a cross on the crown of his head and the palms of 
his hands, finishing the Ceremony with an appropriate prayer 
or blessing. A long ceremonial ensues, consisting chiefly of 
investing the King with the royal robe, presenting with the 
sword of Justice, the orb with the Cross, the ring, and the 
sceptre : to which succeeds the solemn act of reverently placing 
the Crovm upon his head, as he sits in St Edward's chair. 
Prayer and an Exhortation then accompany the presentation 
of the Bible; Te Deum is sung; the King is lifted into his 
throne by the Archbishop, Bishops, and Nobles; and all the 
Peers present do their homage. When the Queen has likewise 
been anointed and crovmed, the Communion Office is resumed 
and completed with the addition of Prayers appropriate to 
the solemnity. [Palmer : Origg. Lit. xvii.] 

6. Inauguration of Bishops and Deans, Li some Cathe- 
drals there are distinct Offices for the Lithronization of a 
Bishop and the Listallation of a Dean ; but the ceremony 
is generally included in the Ordinary Service, with special 
Prayers, Versicles, and Collects. Te Deum is always sung. 
The institution of Deans (Decani) is an imitation of the monastic 
custom of placing a Superior over ten brethren; but a single 
Dean was, about the 13th Century, limited to each Chapter of 
Canons. These Chapters date from the 9th Century. [Palmer.] 



6. What is the Servioe usually performed at the Inauguration of 
Bishops and Beans? What is invariably a part of the Service? State 
the origin of the institution of Deanas and its subsequent limitation* 
Give the derivation of the title? 
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7. Military Eites. It may be briefly mentioned that in 
the middle ages, rank in chivaby was nsoally conferred with 
religious rites; and it is still a custom in England, of very 
high antiquity, to consecrate military banners previously to 
their presentation to a regiment. There is an Office used for 
this purpose, which consists of the Lord's Prayer and two 
appropriate Collects, which bear some resemblance to a form 
for consecrating a Knight's pennon in the Ordo Eomanus, This 
Office is not strictly followed on all occasions; but varied 
according to circumstances. [Palmer.] 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Of the Doctrinal Authority of the Prayer Book. 

1. Of the excuses alleged in palliation of the " itching ear " 
and the wavering heart, none are more frequently urged than the 
unedifying discourse of pastors who do not preach the Gospel, 
To a complainant on these grounds John Wesley once remarked, 
— " If you have nothing but chaff from the Pulpit, you are 
abundantly fed with the finest of wheat from the Desk ;" nor 
can it be doubted that the Church possesses in her Liturgy a 
powerful safeguard against any erroneous teaching on the part of 
her ministers. It is scarcely possible that a preacher should put 
forth in his sermon a doctrine which has not Scripture for his 
warrant, without the Prayer Book rising up in judgment against 
him; whilst to the sound and sober Theology of the Prayer 



7. With what does the Consecration of military banners somewhat 
assimilate? Of what does the Ofl&ce, usually employed on such oGcasions 
consist? Whence may it have been derived? Is it always used without 
variation? 

1. Quote the testimony of John Wesley to the intrinsic value of the 
Book of Common Prayer. Does not the Liturgy of a Church furnish one 
of the most unimpeachable guarantees of her doctrinal piurity ? Shew that 
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Book itself there is a constant and infallible witness in the severd 
sections of Holy Writ, which constitute a prominent feature in 
our daily services. Indeed the Liturgy of a Church, — and our 
own is no exception to the rule, — ^has always been regarded as of 
high and unimpeachable authority in all matters of doctrinal 
import. Divines and Eitualists, antient and modem, Romanist 
and Protestant, are perfectly agreed in recognizing this authority. 
St Basil appealed to the public prayers in support of the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost against the Macedonian Heretics {de Spic, 
Sanct. c. 29.); and St Augustine frequently does the same in 
writing against the Pelagians, Pope Celestine maintains that 
tanta est preeum ecclesiasticarum auctoritas, ut legem credendi 
statwat lex supplicandi. Matthew Pfaffius, a learned Protestant 
Ritualist of the last century, begins a treatise on Liturgies with 
these words : — Cum antiquissimcB tllce, quce in Ecclesia orientali 
et oocidentali olim viguere, atque etiamnum vigent. Liturgies ex 
Apostolicis temporibus multa trahant; cum denique non nisi ex 
Liturgiis cultus publici ratio derivari atque erui possit ; facile 
est perspicere magnam easdem lucem omni historioe ecclesiasticce^ 
maxime vera dogmaticse et rituali afferre. And E^razer, a Romish 
Ritualist, enquires (De Antiq. Liturg. in prsef.), — Unde publici 
cultus ratio, unde Ecclesiarum mens circa hoc vel illud dogma 
tutius cognosd potesty quam ex Liturgiis, quce publica Ecclesia^ 
rum auctoriiate et approbations gaudent; quce singularum Ec- 
clesiarum, in quibus usurpantur, vocem et testimonium quodammodo 
exhibent ; atque episcoporum, presbyterorum, totius cleri et populi 
suffragia palam faciunt, omniwmque fidem publice confirmatam 
exponunt ? To a like effect the learned Bishop Bull affirms that 
^* our Liturgy contains the whole religion of the Church;" and 
Sparrow, Bishop of Exeter, tells his people that they " may find 
and know all such truths as the Catholic ApostoHc Church hath 
believed and delivered as necessary by the public doctrine of oui^ 
own Church delivered in her Liturgy and Articles of Religion, 



Divines and Eitualists have always recognized the doctrinal authority of 
Liturgies. Cite avowals to the same efifeot respecting the Prayer Book 
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bj the unanimoag oongent of all their spiiitiud guides." Whik 
the Csnons of 1603 direct an ecclesiastical penalty against those 
who affirm that ''the form of Grod's worship in the Book of 
Prayer containetili anything that is repugnant to the Scriptures/' 
the Ecclesiastical Courts have inyariably, in cases of heresy, 
based their judgments npon the litmgy no less than on the 
Articles of the Church. It is from the Articles indeed that we 
gather the technical statement of CathoHc doctrine ; but it is in 
the Liturgy that we meet with the primitiye sanctions and the 
deliberate judgment of the Church at large upon its devotional 
practical application. As our Confession of Faith takes its stand 
npon that which has been received semper, ubique, et ab omnibus ; 
so, in order that it may come up to this standard, of which it has 
never yet been shown to fall short, that which is the doctrine 
of the Articles must equally and unalterably be the doctrine 
of the Prayer Book. There is something preposterous in the 
supposition that our Church would require her ministers to ^ use 
the Form in the said Book prescribed and none other," except as 
a form of sound words, — the words of truth and soberness, 
" Next to a sound Rule of Faith,^^ says the gifted author of the 
^' Christian Year," '' there is nothing of so much consequence as 
a sober standard of feeling in matters of practical religion ; and 
it is the peculiar happiness of the Church of England to possess, 
in her authorized formularies, an ample and secure provision for 
both." [Bull: Vindic. Ch. of Eng. p. 97.; Cardwell: Synodal, 
n. pp. 767. 787.] 

2. As a standard of Catholic doctrine, it is obviously and 
primarily important that the Liturgy of a Church shoxdd be 
essentially Scriptural ; and it is a leading feature of our Prayer 
Book that, in accordance with the practice of the early Christ- 
ians, derived from that of the Jewish synagogue {Imhe iv. 16 ; 



from Church of England divines. Do not the Ecclesiastical Courts rest 
their decisions upon the Liturgy no less than upon the yxXTY Articles? 
2. In what remarkable feature does the Prayer Book conform with the 
practice of the primitive Church and the Jewish synagogue? Point out 
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AcU xiii. 15.), it embodies copious selections from Scripture with 
the order of its services. The Order for Morning and Evening 
Prayer begins with one or more Sentences from Holy Writ ; then 
there are the Psalms, preceded by the Lord's Prayer, and the 
Verute exultemus; then the Lessons, followed by the Canticles, At 
Holy Communion, the Lord's Prayer, the Decalogue, the Epistle 
and Gospel, the Offertory Sentences, and the Comfortable Words, 
constitute a fair portion of the Office ; and into all the Occasional 
Forms, for Baptism, for Matrimony, and the rest, Psalms, 
Lessons, Epistles, or Gospels, with Sentences, and Versicles, are 
largely introduced. And the Compilers, in their Preface, state 
the reason of this arrangement to be, "that the Clergy, and 
especially such as are Ministers in the Congregation, should, by 
often reading and meditating on Gkxi's Word, be stirred up to 
godliness themselves, and be more able to exhort others by whole- 
some doctrine, and to confute them that are adversaries of the 
truth; and further, that the people, by daily hearing of holy 
Scripture read in the Church, might continue to profit more and 
more in the knowledge of God, and be the more inflamed by the 
love of his true religion.'* Neither is it in the large amount of 
Scripture reading only that the Prayer Book exerts its doctrinal 
authority ; but the constant practice of reading on the same day 
the same lessons with all the faithful band is calculated to 
suggest that oneness of the heart and mind, which tends to 
" keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace." Moreover, 
as the daily reading of the Scriptures set forth in the " Calendar, 
or Table of Lessons," may thus be regarded as an authoritative 
check upon an erring conscience in the ordinary occurrences of 
life ; so do the Lessons appointed for Sundays appear to have 
been selected with a view to the regulation of the Christian's 
conduct, as an heir to the covenanted mercies of Gfod, and a 



the large amount of Scripture reading contained in, or exgoined by, our 
several Liturgical formularies. What is the reason for this arrangement 
which is given in the JPrtfaee to the Prayer Book P In what respect does 
the order, in which the Calendar arranges the daily reading of Scripture, 
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member of the Holj Catholic Chmdi of Chiist. Men are too 
apt to regard the oatward fonna and ceremonies of religion a» 
matters of indifference ; and to coonteract this prevailing somce 
of heresy and schism, the series of Proper Lessons, if attentzvelj 
considered, hold ont a constant warning against worshipping God 
in any other way than bj means of EQs appointed ordinances and 
a duly consecrated ministry. Thej iUostrate Crod's mercy in 
entering into covenant with man ; man*s abidance in tiiat ooYen- 
ant by faith as exhibited in offering the worship which he 
requires ; and the offence committed against the Divine Majesty 
by substituting a will-worship of his own, for that which God 
himself has chosen. Without going minutely into details, it will 
suffice to instance in the history of Korah*s rebellion ; of Jero- 
boam^s outrage on the prophet at Bethel ; and of the kingdom 
wrested from Saul for invading the Priest's office and offering a 
forbidden sacrifice, and conferred upon David, as '' the man after 
God's own heart," who worshipped Him with a " holy worship." 
In so far as the reading of Holy Scripture enters so largely 
into the body of the Liturgy ; and inasmuch as '^ all Scripture, 
being given by inspiration of God, is profitable for doctrine;' as 
well as " for reproof, for correction, and for instruction in right- 
eousness " (2 Tim. iii. 16.) ; the doctrinal authority of the Prayer 
Book is established beyond dispute. [ Jer. Taylor : Apol. Liturg. 
pp. 7. sqq.] 

3. As a large portion of our daily and occasional services 
consists in reading and hearing the Word of God itself, so is 
their general tenor, and the language in which the several 
formularies are expressed, essentially Scriptural. The prayers, 
the thanksgivings, the exhortations, and the sacramental minis- 
trations are so many means of spiritual edification, based on the 
unerring standard of Holy Writ ; and in support of the doctrines 



tend to promote unity of doctrine? With what especial object do the 
Sunday Lessons appear to have been selected? Illustrate this object by 
some remarkable instances. 

8. Is not the subject matter, as well as the language, of the Prayer 
Book essentially Scriptural ? To what test of interpretation are the doc- 
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which are directly enunciated or incidentally propounded, thera 
is a constant, not to say an invariable reference to the same 
infallible authority. Whxi aatth the Scripture? is the abiding 
test of the goodness of the seed sown ; while those who stumble 
at the interpretation which the Church has adopted have the 
assurance that it is derived from the earliest and best ages of 
ecclesiastical antiquity. A few illustrations will suffice. The 
Daily Service opens with " a general confession to be said of the 
whole congregation :" and why ? Because " the Scripture moveth 
us in sundry places to acknowledge and confess our manifold sins 
and wickedness, to the end that we may obtain forgiveness of the ' 
same by Grod^s infbite goodness and mercy f* so again, after 
confession thus made, ^^ the Absolution or Remission of sins is 
pronounced by the priest alone standing :" and this too, because 
"Almighty Gfod, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, hath 
given power and commandment to his ministers to declare and 
pronounce to his people, being penitent," such pardon and abso- 
lution. Now this declaration necessarily rests upon doctrinal 
authority; nor can "the ministry of Gfod's Holy Word," by 
which the benefit of absolution is imparted, depend upon other 
than a dogmatic sanction. Such sanction is contained in the 
commission given at Ordination, — "Receive the H0I7 Ghost 
for the office and work of a Priest ; " and " whose sins thou 
dost forgive, they are forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain, 
they are retained." It is true that these words have been a 
frequent subject of cavil ; but they are Scriptural nevertheless : 
and it seems impossible to gainsay the necessity of some spiritual 
influence in order to give effect to the office of the Christian 
Priesthood. Hence, though not a proper sacrament, Ordination 
has ever been regarded as partaking of a Sacramental character ; 
as imparting an invisible grace, albeit without an appointed 



trines of Scripture, as set forth in the Prayer Book, referred ? Shew, with 
reference to the General Confession, the forms of Absolution, the Litany, 
the Collects, and the Creeds, that the Liturgy is dogmatic in its character 
throughout. 

s 
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visible sign; and as occapjing a place among those rites to 
which have been given the name of SaeramentdU, Bat to 
return. In uttering the suffrages of the Litany, the worshipper, 
if he prajs with the Spirit and with the understanding also, 
must needs accept the doctrine of the Trinity ; and the entire 
series of Collects, exhibiting the principles of our faith under 
every point of view, intertwines the practical duties of the 
Ohristian with his internal belief. And lastly, whatever amount 
of doctrinal authority attaches to our Liturgical forms in general, 
there is in the three Creeds^ which from an early date have 
been incorporated with them, an explicit rehearsal of all the 
great essential verities of the Christian system. While those 
portions of the Prayer Book which are intrinsically devotional) 
and more immediately conversant with the believer's feelings 
and affections, assume at least, if they do not directly express, 
a certain dogmatic influence; the Creeds are exclusively dog-- 
matic. They are in fact the foundation up<m which the whole 
Bitual is built; and if a prayer or a thanksgiving could be 
divested of the influence which they impart, it would be divested 
at ihe same time of its spiritual energy and effect. It may 
perhaps be possible to imagine a Church without Apostolidtf 
and ^thout unity; in which Ordination confers no spiritual 
functions; where Sacraments are devoid of an invisible grace; 
and which ignores any fixed standard or confession of faith; 
hut under such circumstances a Liturgy would be little better 
than ^ sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.** [Taylor. Comber.] 
4. It is principally indeed, with reference to its doctrinal 
import that the Church of England prescribes to her Ministers 
the use of the Book of Common Prayer, and none other: 
and in so doing she is supported by ihe invariable usage of 
primitive antiquity. Assuredly there can be no standard of 



4. Upon what broad principle has our Church prescribed the exclusive 
use of the Liturgy in preference to extemporaneous prayer? Shew that 
the constant usage of primitive antiquity was based upon the same principle. 
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orthodoxy in extemporaneous prayer, wherein every thing is 
left to the discretion of the ntterer; and hence it is that 
from the earliest times Liturgical forms have been regarded as 
the proper medium of public devotion. Among numerous 
testimonies to this effect, the 12th Canon of the Council of 
Milevis (a. d. 402.) thus explains the reason for allowing the 
use of such fonns only as had been approved in Synod : — 
ntc alicB omnino preces dicantur in ecclesta, nisi qtiCB a pondenttO'- 
tibus tractates vel comprobatce in Synodo Juerint, ne forte aHquid 
contra fidem, vel per ignorantiam, vel per minus studvumj ait 
compositwm?^ (See also Concc. 3 Cathag. c. 23. Afric. c. 3.) 
Under the apprehension also that some of the Bishops might 
be unequal to the task, the African Fathers somewhat restrained 
the liberty which each possessed of composing a form of prayer 
for his own Church, that " no heretical opinion might creep into 
the public worship. So when great inconvenience had arisen 
in the reign of Edward VI. firom a prevailing contrariety of 
faith and practice, the first thing which the King and Council 
resolved upon doing was the compilation of a Liturgy. And 
at the Savoy Conference, in their Answer to the objections 
of the Presbyterian divines, the Bishops replied that "for 
preserving the Church's peace we know no better nor more 
efficacious way than one set Liturgy : there being no such 
way to keep us from schism as to speak all the same thing 
according to the Apostle." From these Prelates the Prayer 
Book, as we now have it, has come down to us; and the 
Catholicity of the Church may be fairly tried by the well- 
weighed and solemn language of its formularies. [Bingham : 
Ant. C. Ch. XIII. 5. 7. Collier : Eccl. Hist. 11. p. 262. Card- 
well : Conf. p. 336.] 



Quote the 12th Canon of the Council of Milevis in support of this state- 
ment? Quote abo a provision of the African Church to the like purpose. 
What was the leading motive for the preparation of a Liturgy in the reign 
of Edward VI. ? "What was the reply of the Bishops to their opponents 
at the Savoy Conference, who objected to a ** set Liturgy ? " 
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5. Doabtless it is not to be expected tliat every member 
of the Church should of necessity assent to eyery position in 
the Liturgy. This would imply, in effect, that all should haye 
their xmderstandings equally enlightened, and their consciences 
equally pure. From the Clergy, who are appointed to teach 
others, consent and subscription is required ; because a competent 
knowledge of the Church's doctrinal system, and a firm persua^ 
sion of its truth, is manifestly essential to the due discharge 
of the pastoral office. Belief in the several Articles of the 
Apostles Creed, and a hearty confession of the same, make a 
lay-member; and if there are some things in her Liturgy to 
which assent is less cordially given, this is no valid reason 
for forsaking her communion. The Church proceeds on the 
rule laid down by St Paul {Phil, iii. 15, 16.), that Christians, 
'' whereto they have already attained, i^ould walk by the same 
rule, and mind the same thing ; " so that ^' if in any thing 
they be otherwise minded," God in due time may "reveal 
even this unto them." Hence she is willing to accept members 
in various stages of spiritual progress, in the hope that they 
may " grow in grace." She trusts that the weak in faith may 
gradually become strong; and that the ignorance of childhood 
may give place to the wisdom of maturity. 



5. Is it necessary that every position in the Liturgy should meet with 
universal assent? State the amount of obligation by which the Clergy 
and laity are respectively bound in their adherence to the doctrinal system 
of the Church. By what Apostolic rule may the Church be supposed to 
regulate her acceptanoe of members in different stages of spiritual progress? 



JTo^f.— Since the Article on the Baptismal Offices p. 220. sea IL was 
written, the 29th Canon has been modified : 

*A Father may now he Sponsor for his own Child* 
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Aabon, his Priesthood^ xvii. 4. 

AbsoluUonj in the daily service, v. 
4. 6; different forms of, v. 6; 
ministerial and authoritative, 
hut conditional, ib. ; in the Com- 
munion service, ix. 19; original 
from Sarum Missal, ib^ founded 
on the CJomfortahle Words, ib. ; 
in the Visitation office, v. 6. xiiL 
8 ; only to he pronounced hy a 
priest, ttanding, and received 
kneeling, v. 7 ; suDstitute hy Dea- 
con, uncanonical, v. 8. 

Accession of the Sovereign, Form 
for, iL 20; xviii. 1. 

ASmHU, See Baptism. 

Adveni, commencement of the Ec- 
clesiastical Tear, iv. 6 ; how re- 
gulated, ib,; adjustment of the 
secvices fh>m and after, ib. : im- 
port of the name, ib.; Ck)llects 
for, viii 3. 

'Ayaini, ix. 2, 

Agnus I)ei, ix. 25. 

AJbie, Domimea in, x. 17. 

AUeltJ^jah, in the daily service, v. 12. 

AU Saints Day, iv. 8. 

Alma. See Offertory. 

Altaira, stone and wood, ix. 1. See 
Commvmion Table, ix. 1. 

AlteraUona in the lAtwrgy intro- 
duced into Edward's second 
Book, iL 7; under Elizabeth. 9: 
under James I., 14; at the last 
review, 19. 

Amen, its different meaninss, v. 9: 
mode of uttering, and forms of 
printing, the word, ib.; its im- 
port in the Athanasian Creed, 

American Prayer Book, iL 28; v. 4; 
vLLG; aUbi, 

Anaphora, what it is, ix. 5 ; essen- 
tially the same in all Churches, 
ib,; probably derived from the 
Apostles, ib,; by what other 
terms designated, ib, 

Andrew, St., day of, iv. 6; Collect 
for, old and new, viiL 8. 



AngeVe Hymn. See Gloria in exceUii, 

AntmUis pronubus, xii. 3. 

Annunciation. Sc^ Mary. 

Anointing, in Baptism, form in Ed- 
ward's first Book, X. 17 ; formerly 
used in Confirmation, xL 6 ; of 
the Sick, xiiL 1. 

Ante-Commtmion, when and why 
used without communion, ix. 6; 
with what difference, 17; con- 
cluding summary, 19. 

Anthems, v. 17. 

Antiphonal reading, v. 13, 14. 

Antiphonariwn, i. 13. 

Apocrypha, when read, and why, 
V. 16. 

Apostle^ Creed, its i)Osition in the 
daily service now and formerly, 
V. 23 ; ceremonies in reputing it, 
ib ; its traditional origin, vL 2 ; why 
so called, ib. ; its first and subse- 
quent forms, ib.; mode of re- 
peating it, ih. ; some of its clauses 
explained, vi. 6. 

Apostolical Constitutions^ Liturgy of. 
Lll. 

AqiKBbajalus, v. 26. 

Arians, vi. 7 ; ix. 10. 

Ascension Day, iv. 7. 

Ash-Wednesday, special service for, 
iv. 11 ; xvi. 1 ; whjr so called, ana 
why caput jeijunii, iv. 11; antient 
discipline thereon, ib. See Com- 
mination, Lent. 

Athanasian Creed, not in the 
American Prayer Book, vL 1; 
its origp, titles, probable 
authorship, and diate, vL 3; 
why attributed to St Athana- 
sius, ib,; when and whence re- 
ceived into the English Church, 
ib.; on what principles still re- 
tained in our liituniy, ib, ; how 
recited, and why. ih,; its dam- 
natory clauses defended and ex- 
plained, vL 4; when used, i^d 
why, ib.; how before the B«- 
formation, ib.i some of its ar- 
ticles explained, vi. 7. 
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Aitiludet in devotion^ rule respecting, 
y. 8; in reading and praying 
respectiYelpr, 19; various, y. 24, 
25. 27; viii. 6; ix. 10; x. 16; 
alibi, 

Auguttine, of Canterbury, his Litur- 
gical innovations, L 12. 

Auricular Coi^euion^ not sanctioned 
by our Churchy v. 5. 

Authorized Vernon. See Bible. 

Ave Maria, v. 4 

Bangor, its ** Use," L 12. 

Bamners, form for consecrating them, 
xviii. 7; antiquity of the cus- 
tom, »6. 

Bannt, of Marriage, meaning and 
derivation of the term, xiL 2; 
when published, now and for- 
merly, ib. ; reason of the change, 
ib. 

Baptitm, a short Creed recited at, 
probably from ApostoUc times, 
vL 2: X. 13; in what it differs, 
as a Sacrament, firom the Lord's 
Supperj X. 2 ; places for admin- 
istering it, ib. ; generally, not ab- 
solutely, neoessary to salvation, 
X. 3; compared with Circum- 
cision, ib.\ salvation ensured 
thereby to dying infants, ib.\ 
adopted from that of proselytes 
to Judaism, x. 6; its essential 
constituents, x. 9; administered 
with various ceremonies in va- 
rious ages, ib.\ many of which 
have been properly disconUnucKl, 
ib. ; mode of administering it, ib. ; 
renunciations and professions at, 
X. 13 ; consecration of the water, 
X. 14 ; name ^ven, x. 16 ; why 
administered m pubUe, x. 19; 
privaiely, in cases of necessity, 
X. 20; by laymen, x. 20; aduU, 
the exception, not the rule, x. 21. 
See MegenercUion. 
Baptismal Offices : — for Infants. 
whence derived, x. 2; be^fun at 
the Church door in we lime of 
Edward VL, ib. ; outline of it, 
X. 16; interrogatories, x. 13:— 
for infknts in private, x. 19; 
hypothetic form, x. 20; for 
Adults, X. 21. See Sponsors. 
Baptisteries, x. 2. 

BaTTi^eiv^ meaning of the verb, x. 9. 
Basil, St., his notices of earl^ 
Christian worship, v. 4, 6. 



Baxter, Bichard, his opposition to 
the Prayer Book, ii. 19; his 
"Beformation of the laturgy,'' 
and "Petition for Peace," f6.; 
his view respecting the salvation 
of baptized infuit^ x. 3. 
Beads, bidding o^ ix. 12. 
BeU, rung for daily service v. 3. 
Benedicite, a Psalm parapnrased, v. 
21; Presbyterian olgectioiis to 
its use, ib.; its origin, antiquity, 
and title, id. 
Benedieiion, the Jews and eariy 
Christians dismissed with one, 
V. 29; various forms of^ ib. 
Benedidus, whaL and for what occa- 
sions adapted, v. 22. 
^»(2e,theEnglish, set up in Churches, 
iL 2; ordered to be publicly read, 
ib.; account of the Translations 
made at different times into 
English, viiL 6; the Authwized 
Version, ii 13; its date, and 
character, viiL 5. 
Bidding Prayer, before the Sermon, 

ix.12. 
Binding and loosing, power o^ v. 6. 
Birth, the natural, an emblem of the 
spiritual, X. 6. See Megenera- 
turn. 
Bishops, as successors of the Apos- 
tles, distinct from Presbytcas in 
office and authority, xviL 3; 
their ordaining; power derived 
from Christ himself 5; their 
peculiar duties and fiinctioiis, 
10; form for consecrating, xvii 
7; services at their inaugura- 
tion, xviii. 7. 
Bishopt^ Book, ii, 2. 
Bissextile, or Leap Tear, iv. L 
Blessing, See Benediction, v. 22. 
Book of Cotnmon Prayer, influence 
of foreign reformers in its com- 
pilation, L 1. iL 7 ; necessary 
qualifications for its study, i. 1; 
object of the compilers, ii. 1, 6; 
sources whence their materials 
were derived, ib.; the first-firuits 
of their labours, iL 3; prinapdes 
on which they proceeded, ib.; 
date of the first Aayer Book in 
Edward YI's reign, iL 4; its 
contents and character, 5; its 
devotional excellence, ib. ; ob- 
jections of foreigners, 7; date of 
the second Prayer Book, ib,; al- 
. terations introduced, and by 
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what authority, ih.\ character- 
istic differences of the two hooks, 
iii. 6. ix. 4; rejection of the 
Prayer Book under Queen Mary, 
iL 8; its' restoration under EUz- 
abeth, 9 ; date of its revisal, ib. ; 
extent and character of the 
changes introduced, ib, ; revision 
under James, ii. 14; attempt of 
Charles I. to force it upon Scot- 
land, ii. 15; its suppression un- 
der the Protectorate, 16 ; its 
revival at the restoration, 17; 
its final revision, 19; subsequent 
attempts at alteration, 22; those 
of recent date mischievous, xb. ; 

rstion of curtailment, ih, ; its 
racteristic excellences, 24; 
its Scriptural character and doc- 
trinal authority, xix. 1, 3: its 
interpretation of Scripture Irased 
on primitive antiquity, ib, 

Bom cf €hd, import of the expres- 
sion, X. 4 

Bowing at the name of Jesus, origin 
of the custom, v. 23; not objec- 
tionable, ih,\ Canon enjoining it, 
ib. 

Bread, unleavened, used bv Christ at 
the institution of tne Lord's 
Supper, ix. 22; the breaking of 
it unportant, t^.; its quality and 
preparation, ib. ; JElementSj ib. 

Breviary or Pcniiiforium, from what 
composed, i. 13; corruptions in- 
troduced into it, ib. ; its reform- 
ation by Cardinal Quignon, ii. 6. 

BrUiah Church, early Liturgy of, i. 12 ; 
ii. 2; the mediaeval Uses, i. 12. 

BuCEB, his opinions respecting the 
Prayer Book, iL 7. ix. 4. xvi. 1. 

Burial qf the Dead, antient customs 
at, xiv. 1 ; conduct of the pro- 
cession to the Church or grave, 
xiv. 2; communion formerly 
celebrated, ib. ; date of the pre- 
sent Order, ib,; accordance with 
earlv usage, xiv. 3; committal 
of the Body, and casting earth 
upon it, iJb.\ objections ur^ed 
against certain expressions, in- 
vaUd, 4; in what cases the Office 
may not be used, ib. 

Calendar, orig;in and derivation of 
the name, iv. 1 ; the old Boman 
Calendar explained, 2; its re- 
formation by Julius Caesar and 
Pope Gregory, ib.\ construction 



of our Church Calendar, ib.\ 
Bomish saints retained in it, 3; 
order for its emendation, ii. 11. 

Calicis temperamentum, ix. 22. 

Call to the Ministry, its nature, 
xvii. 4. 

Calvin. John, his Liturgy, i. 6; 
used by the Puritans, ii. 10 ; his 
support of prescribed forms of 
prayers, i. 6; his tenets not 
favoured by the English Be- 
formers, ii. 7 ; his censure of the 
English Prayer Book, 8; the 
first who disputed the doctrine 
of Baptismal Kegeneration, x. 4; 
modern notions derived from 
him, ib. 

Canonical Hours, v. 2. 

Canon Missee. See Anaphora, ix. 5. 

Canons of 1603, by whom nramed, 
ii. 14 ; remarks on the 29th, x. 13 ; 
on the 69th, xi. 2; on some 
others, iv. 14 ix. 3. 12 ; 

Canons of^ antient Councils, quoted, 
V. 14. ix. 6. 

Canticles, v. 21, 22. 

Caput Jejunii, iv. 11. 

Carnival, iv. 11. 

Catechism, origin and import of the 
word, xi. 1; original form in 
Edward's first Prayer Book, 3 ; 
addition on the Sacraments, ib. ; 
when disijoined from Confirma- 
tion, ib. 

Catechists, antient office of, xi. 1. 

Catechizing, duty and practice of, 
ix. 13; its Jewish origin, xi. 1; 
Injunctions of King Henry and 
Edward, respecting, 2 ; the Bu> 
brio ana Canon thereon recon- 
ciled, ib. 

Catechumens, xi. 1. 

Cemeteries, meaning and derivation 
of the word, xiv. 1; consecra- 
tion of, xviii. 3. 

Ceremonies, meaning and derivation 
of the word, iii. 1 ; some to be 
abolished and some retained, 2 ; 
notice respecting them in the 
Preface to the Prayer Book, 
ii. 6; iii. 2, 3; duty of observing 
them,iiL3. ^m Baptism, BuriaXy 
&c. 

Chables L, his attempt to intro- 
duce the Prayer Book into 
Scotland, ii. 15; troubles during 
his reign, ib, 

Chables II., his declaration from 
Breda, ii. 17 ; restoration of the 
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Prayer Book on his return, %b,\ 

its final reyision in his reign, 19. 

Child-birih. See Chmrching qf Wo- 

Chrism, used in Baptism, x. 17; at 
Confirmation, xi. 5. 

Chrisom, form used in putting it on 
a baptized in&nt, x. 17; how 
disposed of, ib., xv. 3. 

CkritUan name, as distinguished 
from Simame, x. 15; wl]^ given 
b^ Gk)dparent6, ib.; custom de- 
rived from the Jews, ib, 

Ghbistmas-Dat, Collect for, viiL 3. 

CHBY806TOM, St, Prayer of^ impUes 
a prescribed service, i. 11; not 
rightly named, v. 29; its old and 
present position, ih.; the orignal 
Greek, tb. 

Church, meaning and derivation of 
the word, L 3. 

Churches, early set apart for Chris- 
tian worship, L 3 ; forms and 
ceremonies used at their conse- 
cration, various and antient, 
xviii. 3; standard form in Eng- 
land, ib.i Burials in, xiv. 1. 

Church membership, principle ot, 
xix. 6. 

Church Militant, import of the term, 
ix. 15; prayer for, its subject 
matter and position, ib.; altera- 
tions which nave been made in 
it, ib.; some expressions in it 
explained, ix. 16; contains a 
commemoration of, not a prayer 
for the dead, ib.; not a part of 
the Offertory, ix. 28. 

Churching of Women, Office for, why 
specially appointed, and ap- 
parently out of place, xv. 1; how 
It differs from tne Jewish rite of 
Purification,}^. ; its titlechanged, 
%b. ; sketch of the Office, xv. 2; 
when, and from what, composed. 
ib. ; tne Psalms appropriate ana 
how to be repeated, %b. : at what 
point of the service to be intro- 
duced, XV. 3 ; not a private office, 
%b. 
Circumcision, compared with Bap- 
tism, X. 3. : name nven nA, 15 ; 
the festival of our Xord's, iv. 7 ; 
its comparatively modem date, tb. 
Clergy, theu- obU^tions to use the 
fnn&yer Book li. 24. xix. 5; with 
respect to Fasts^ iv. 9; to ob- 
serve the Bubncs, v. 3; their 
duty as Catechists, xi. 1; ^ 



tin^^hed firom the Ifoiiif^ xvii. 
4 ; unport and derivation of the 
terms, ib.; mission, as well as 
powers, essential to their office, 
ib. 

Clerks, what, v. 26 ; how maintained 
formerly, ib. ; me present <^ce, 
ib. 

Collects, origin and import of the 
wora doubtftil, viii 2 ; their es- 
sential characteristics, ib. ; their 
use in pubUc worship, ib. ; object 
of the Beformers in changing 
and remodelling them, 3; ai 
Morning and £vening Prayer, 
V. 27; lor the Queen, in the 
daily service, v. 28 ; in tne Com- 
munion service, ix. 11 ; for the 
Boval Family, v. 24 ; for Clergy 
and People, v. 28; for Advent 
and Christinas, viii. 8; anti- 

Suity. and sources of those for 
be oay^ ib.; for the Sundays 
after Irmity in excess of twenlr- 
five, viii 6 ; for Saints' days fil- 
ing on Sunday, how they are to 
be read, ib.; for Purity, ix. 9; 
origin and character or those 
appended to the Communion 
Office, ix. 28; when they are to 
beused,«6. 
Collects, Epistles and Gospels, ori- 

S' lal title of this part of the 
turgy, viiL 1. 

Comes, Service-book so called, L 13. 

Comfortable Words, in the Com- 
munion Service, whence taken, 
ix. 19; basis of the AbsoUdum, 
ib. 

Commandments. See Decalogue, 

Commemorations, v. 17. 

CommincUion^ meaning of the word, 
xvi 1 ; tne Ash- Wednesday ser- 
vice, why so called, and wl^ ap- 
pointed, ib.; the Curses not un- 
charitable; title of the office, ib.; 
its originals and antiquity, 2. 

Commission of the Clergy, xviL 4; 
to compile and revise the lit- 
urgy,ii 3. 4 7. 9. 14. 17. 19. 

Common Tray ear, what it means^ its 
efficacy, aim, and essentials, l 2; 
in an unknown tongue, un- 
profitable, repugnant to God's 
word, and contrary to primitive 
usage, 5; far more effective in a 
precomposed form, than uttered 
extempore, 6, 8. See Sook of 
C.P. 
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Communicants, notice to be given by, 
ix. 3; repulsion of the unworthy, 
ib,; how far the Churoh is a 
judge of such, ix. 18: their pro- 
per deportment, 25. 

Communion, the usual name in Eng- 
land for the Lord's Supper, ix. 2; 
its origin and import, ib. ; other 
names of various date, to. ; for- 
merly received after Marriagie, 
xiL 4; at Punerals^ xiv. 2 ; of the 
Sick in private, xiii. 4; oases of 
emergency, ib.; at Ordinations, 
xvii. 7. See JEvchaHst. 

Communion Service, object of the 
Beformers in its compilation, 
ix. 5 ; its first EngUsh form. ii. 3 ; 
caution accompanying it, io.\ its 
title in Edward's first Prayer 
Book^ ix. 2; its several parts, 
ix. 6 ; never to be read from the 
desk, 7; its three Exhortations, 
18; the prajrer of Consecration, 
21; distribution of the Elements, 
24; directions for administra- 
tion, ix. 3; notice of, ib. See 
liucharisU Liturgy, &c. 

Communion-Tahle, in what sense an 
Altar, ix. 1 ; its position, and the 
place of the Pnest by it, ix. 7; 
time of drawing near to it, xi. 19. 

Ck>mpiler8 of the Prayer Book, i. 1 ; 
iL 1; ix. 5. alibi. 

Compline, v. 2. 

Cottference, at Hampton Court, ii 
12, 13; its result, 14; at the 
Savoy, 17 ; principles upon which 
it was to be conaucted, ib,; con- 
duct of the contending parties, 
18; its result, 19; concessions to 
the Presbyterians rejected by 
Convocation, 21. 

Cottfession, in the daily service, its 
position now and formerly, v. 4 ; 
general, but not defective, 6; 
origin of that in the Communion 
service, ix. 19; private, in the 
Churches of England and Eome 
respectively^ v. 5. 

Cof^flrmation, origin of the rite, xi. 4 ; 
why so called, ib.; when, and 
with what ceremonies adminis- 
tered in primitive times. 4, 5; 
why now delayed, 4; aaminis- 
tered by Bishops only, prior to 
communion, 5; outUne of the 
Ofi&ce, 6 ; the Address and Stipu- 
lation, ib.; Prayer for the Holy 



Ghost essential to the rite, ib.; 
its effect ix. 4; the Latin original, 
6; the rite not a 8acrament,ia, 6 ; 
imposition of hands to oe on 
each individual, ix. 24. xi. 5. 

Consecration, Prayer of, in the Com- 
munion Office, ix. 21; how di- 
vided, ib.; essentials of a valid 
consecration, ib. ; the invocation 
of the Holy Ghost, and the words 
of institution, ib. ; of the Water 
in Baptism, i5. ; how far essential, 
X. 14 ; opinions of the early 
Fathers, tb.; form for it in Ed- 
ward's first Prayer Book, ib.; 
in private Baptism, x. 19.; of 
Bishops, xvii. 7 ; of cnurches and 
oemetenes, xviii. 3; of military 
banners, 7. 

Constantinopolitan Creed, vL 5. 

Convocation, Prayer Book sanctioned 
by, ii. 4 7. 9 ; rejects the Pres- 
byterian innovations, 21 ; service 
at the opening of, and form of 
prayer used, xviii. 4 

Coronations, performed religious 
rites in England since the Hep- 
tarchy, xviii. 5; order and parti- 
culars of the ceremonial, ib. 

Corporal, placed over the Eucha- 
ristic Elements, what it impUes, 
ix. 25. 

Courts, Ecclesiastical, rest their de- 
cisions on the Liturgy, xix. 1. 

Covenants, their nature in general, 
X. 6 ; of the Law and the Gospel, 
injparticular, id.; conditions and 
privileges, ib. ; capability of in- 
fants to profit by them, ib. 

CoYEBDALE, his translation of the 
Bible, viii. 5. 

CfiANMEB, his views in preparing 
the Book of Common Prayer, 
ii. 1; edits the Bishops' Bookf 2. 

Creed, origin of the word, vi. 1; 
why called SymhoVum^ ib.; not 
necessarily incorporatmg every 
article of faith, ib.; recited at 
Baptism^ vi. 2; x. 13; its use 
ana position in the Daily Ser- 
vice. V. 23 ; why repeated stand- 
ing, ib.; ceremonies used in 
reciting it, ib. See Apostles, 
Nicene, and JLthan. C. vi. 5. 7. 

Cross, origin of signing with it in 
Baptism, x. 15; the ceremony 
explained, ib. 

Curate, import of the word, v. 28. 
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DaUy Servicet. See Morning and 
Evening ^a/yer. 

Deacons, Ordination of, xvii. 7; 
different from that of Priests, 
8; their duties, responsibility, 
and disqualifications, 10; not 
authorized to substitute a prayer 
instead of the Absolution, v. 8. 

Dectd, treatment of, by Jews, Chris- 
tums, and heathens respectively, 
xiy. 1; insults offerea to, t6. 
Prayers for, why removed from 
our Liturgy, ix. 16; xiv. 2. See 
£urial. 

Deadly Sins, what, vii 8; not mortal, 
as distinct from venial, in the 
Bomish sense, ib. 

Deans, origin of the office and title, 
xviiL6; Service at their inaugu- 
ration, ib. 

Decaf ogue, ordered to be put up in 
Churches, iiL 6; when, and with 
what changesj introduced into 
the Gommumon Office, ix. 9; 
its appropriate position, ib. ; the 
last response, ib. 

Deprecations, in the Litany, to 
whom addressed, and why, vii. 
7; their import, general and 
particular, t6. 

Descent into MeU^ why omitted from 
the Creed m the American 
Prayer Book, vi 6; English 
view of the Article, »*. 

Diocesan Synod, customs and prayers 
at, xviiL 4. 

Directory, substituted for the Prayer 
Book by the Long Parliament, 
ii. 16 ; its character and contents, 
ib.; its directions for the distri- 
bution of the Sacramental Ele- 
ments, ix. 24; Supplementary 
Prayers for Seamen, xviii 1. 

Disciplina arcana of the primitive 
Church, V. 4. 

Dissenters, their testimony to the 
Prayer Book, iL 24. 

Doctrinal authority of the Prayer 
Book, xix. 1, &c. 

Dominica in albts, x. 17. 

Dominical, or Sunday Letter, iv. 2. 

Doxology,'al; the end of the Lord's 
Prayer, v. 10. See also Gloria 
Patri, &o., V. 11. 

East, worshipping towards the, v. 
19 ; turning towards it in rei)eat- 
ing the Creed, 23. 



Softer, meanlDg of the word, iv. 7 ; 
diq;>ate6 respecting the time of 
its cdebration, iv. 4; early and 
present usage in the British 
Church, ib.; Tables for finding 
Easter-day, ib.; origin of the 
Festival, 7; early customs con- 
nected therewith, ib, 

Eeclesia, exxXiio-la, L 3. 

Eeclesiastieal Comrts, decisions of, 
xix. 1. 

Edwabd VL, Beformation during 
his reign, ii 3. ; his Injunctions, 
ib. ; the Communion Office com- 

C" 1, t(&. ; date of his first Pravor 
k, 4; the Ordinal, ib.\ cha- 
racter and contents of his first 
Prayer Book, 6; objections of 
foreign Beformers, 7; date and 
authority of the second Prayer 
Book, tb,; alterations intro- 
duoeo, ib.; r^nlations respect- 
ing Church Ornaments, iii. 5; 
Clerical Vestments, 6; difference 
in the two Prayer Books in 
regard to the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Sup^r, ix. 4 

iyX'^^P^^^'^i fif^ciiotn's, ix. 22. 

ciAijT^y, ix. 17. 

Elements, Ecclesiastical meaning of 
the word, ix. 17 ; why it is not 
used in the Communion Office, 
ib.; part of the Oblations in 
early times, ib. ; when placed on 
the Holy Table, ib. ; order and 
form of their distribution, ix. 
23; object and import of the 
words employed, tb.; changes 
which they have undergone, ib.; 
their general distribution in- 
decent and disorderly, 24 

Elevation of the Eucharist for the 
worship of the people rejected, 
ix. 4 

Elizabeth, Queen, the Prayer Book 
restored on her accession, iL 9 ; 
its revision, ib.; nature and 
extent of the changes intro- 
duced, ib. ; her excommunication 
by the Pope, 10. 

Emher Days, aerivation and impK)rt 
of the term, iv. 14 ; the canonical 
times of Ordination, ib. ; how to 
be observed, ib. ; CoUecte for, ib. 

English Bible, viii. 6 ; set up in 
Churches, ii. 2, 3 ; Litany, li. 2 ; 
vii. 2 ; Communion Office, ii. 3 ; 
ix. 5. 
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JEpact, what, iv. 6 ; Rule for finding 
^ it, «6. 

^xticXi}<r(s, in the Eucharistic Prayer 
of Consecration, ix. 21 ; its form 
in the primitive Liturgies and 
in Edward's first Prayer Book, 
%b,\ modified, and why; but 
virtually retained, %b. 

JEpiphan^, Feast of, iv. 7; early 
notices, ib.; events celebrated, 
ib.; ite different names, ib.; 
which of its Collects to be used 
when those after Trinity fall 
short, V. 18. 

jEpitcopctl Government^ primitive 
and alone for 1500 yeaors, xvii. 5 \ 
Visitations, xviii. 4. 

JEpistlea and Gospels, their antiquity, 
viii. 4; principles of their selec- 
tion ana arrangement, ib. ; altera- 
tions at the last ICeview, ib.; 
formerly read from the Crreat 
Bible, 6: when the present Ver- 
sion was substituted, ib, 

JEpistolariiM/n^ i. 13. 

Erasmus, his Commentary placed 
in Churches, ii. 3. 

JErudUion cfa Christian Man, ii. 2. 

Espousals, what, xiL 3; when and 
how performed in early times, 
ib.] pledges given, ib. See Ring. 

Eternity of future rewards and 
punishments, vii. 7. 

Eucharist, the Lord's Supper so 
called in the primitive Cliurch, 
ix. 1; origin and import of the 
name, ih.\ in what sense only 
a sacrifice, ib.; other antient 
names, 2; real presence of Christ 
in, according to the English 
Church, 4; reservation of the 
Sacrament forbidden, ib.; ad- 
ministered in both kinds, ib.; 
testimony of the Fathers to the 
reformed tenets, ib.'. the primi- 
tive form of administration, 5; 
none directly prescribed by 
Christ, ib. See Communiony 
Lord's Supper y Liturgy , &c. 

Evangelistarium, i. 13. 

Eve. See Vigil. 

Evening Prayer, its original com- 
mencement, V. 4; when altered, 
ib. See Morning and Evening 
Prayer. 

Exhortations, in the Daily Service, 
V. 4; in the Communion Office, 
ix. 18; change of their lorm 



and position in Edward's second 

Prayer Book, ib.; why there 

were none like them in early 

times, ib. 
Exorcism, formerly used in Baptism, 

X. 16; notion on which it was 

founded, ii. 
Extempore Prayer, not sanctioned 

in the Primitive Church, xix. 4; 

no doctrinal authority could 

attach to it, ib. See Common 

Prayer. 
Extreme Unction, its origin, and why 

discontinued, xiii. 1. 

Faldstool, vii. 6. 

Fasts and Fasting, iv. 9. 

Feasts of the Church, iv. 7; Greater 
Festivals, ib.; Lesser, 8; reasons 
for their observance, ib.; sanc- 
tioned by Scripture, ib.; some 
omitted in Edward's revised 
Liturgy, ib. 

Festa iii. et ix. lectionum, v. 15. 

Filioque, added to the Nicene Creed, 
vi. 5. 

Font, for Baptism, where placed, and 
why, x.2; regulations for filling 
it, now and formerly^ 14 

Foreign Reformers, their influence 
with the Compilers of the Prayer 
Book, iL 7. 

Forma Precum. by Abp. Parker, 
xvm. 4 

Forms of Prayer, to be traced in 
the New Test., i. 7; used by 
the Jews, ib.; their doctrinal 
authority, xix. 4 

Gallican Litwrgy^ ii. 2; the English 
originally derived from it, ib. 

Gelasius, Pope, his Sacramentary, 
i. 13; his adjustment of the 
Collects, viii. 3. 

Genevan Liturgy. See Knox. 

Gloria in excelsis, its pa^iition in the 
Post-communion Service, ix. 26; 
why changed. 27; its origin pro- 
bably Apostolic, ib. ; its early use 
in the English Church, ib,; its 
Greek original, ib. 

Gloria Patri, earliest and Arian 
forms of, V. 11 ; why used at the 
end of each Psalm, 14; how to 
be repeated, ib. 

Godfathers and Godmothers. See 
Baptism, Sponsors, also Note p. 
276. 

God^s Board, ix. 1. 



OoUm Simiitr, what, it. S; Bole 

for finding it, H. 

OoednFriday, iv. 13 - olheT n&meB 
of, Vi. ; why it has no proper 
Freboe, ii. SO. 

QDml, authority for pniidnK God 
before and after it, viiL Ij pos- 
ture and order of reading it, 6. 

Oofip; wh; Sponsors were bo called. 



Batnpton Court ConfereticB, il. IS: 

Sandji. See Impontion. 

Sony Tin., Beformation in llig 
reign, ii 2; his Prymer.iS.j Iiis 
Litanr, iL S: viL 2. 6. 

Sirag, wbnt, viL 6 ; how ditTerent 
iVom Sohimi, ib. ; deriv»tion of 
the term, ib. 

Serftiei, to be avoided, ih. 

HXKHuiK, Abp. of ColoKne, his 
ConnUlation, ii 8; used in the 
CompilatioD of the English 
Prayer Book, ii. ; in tbe Ijtaiiy, 
vii 9! Communion Office, ii. 19; 
Baptismal Offioes, " '" 



Molg Cfhott ProcessioQ of, vi. 5 ; gift 
of, in Confirmation, iL 4 ^ i 'i 
Ordination, iTii. 5; sevenfold 
gifts of, iL 6. 

Solv Orderi. See Ordfr: 

Sols Sepvlckre, Church of, its con- 
seuration at Jerusalem, xviii. S. 

Soly Table. See CommtMiitm TalU. 

Bolif.Thurtday. See Ateemion Day. 

Boly Week. See Pastion Week. 

Moari, CSitionioa], v. 2. 

BtaiAle Acceii, Prayer of, its position 
in the Communion Service, ix. 
20; peculiar to the English 
Church, lb. 

Sfmnt, Antiquity of tfa«r use after 
Lesson^ v. 20 ; their objeot ib. ; 
those after the first Homing 
Lesson, 21 ; after the second, 
23; after the Evening Lessons, 
ib. ; to what subjects they are 
respectively appropriateLti. 

Byfothetical Form, in Baptism, 
I. £0. 



AHMrriML in Bajitiam, not tnrfn 
valid than Affiimon, and equally 
significant^ i. 9; 'Sraaa Immer- 

Impoeituin of Hands, in CouDrma- 

tion, zi. G ; iu Ordination, zvii 7. 

Ittavguralion, of Bishope and Deans, 



hvour from the 

and primitive Fatfaere, i. 7; 

Lord s oommisaon to tbe ^tce- 
tke not exposed to it, 8: all 
Infitnta equally capable of re- 
c^ving it^ ib. See BapUim, 
CooenaiU, Eegaurafion. 

IwrnmatU Day, iv. B. 

ItutUvtim of 1 Chrirtitoi llati, iL i. 

Interceirioni, in the Litany, sum- 
mary of, m 9i Seriptural and 
primitive, ih. : alterations in Ed- 
ward's second Prayer Book, ib. 

IjUerrogatotiet j» Bapiitm, to whom 
addressed, 1. 10: to be traced in 
the New Testament and the 
primitive Fathers, IS; Stihemdi- 
Utr in the third of them, ib.; 
and in that at Con^inatioD, 

In 'Hiee and for Thee, what it means, 



Inviiatoiy Fialm, its appropriate 
position, V. 13; old Aubnc re- 
specting it. ii. I 

ImiOBatioti, of the Holy Ghost, ii. 21; 
11. 4, 6i iviL 5; of Sainta, vii. 
1,2; Tiii.3. 

Invocaliotu, in the Litany, viL 6: 
doctrine inculcated therein, ib. : 
latin form of, ib. ; emphasis and 
pause in raiding them, ib.t 
pr^er at their close, ib. 

Itaiah, why diaplaoed in the Table of 
Lessons, v. 16. 



Jakes I., tbe Prayer Book in his 

reign, ii, 12—14. 
jAitES.St., his Liturgy,!. 11; quoted. 

Till. 8 i \x.Vi.etaliH. 
Jarnuny 30., Offiee for, ii. 20. 
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Jebomb, St., snpjposed to have selec- 
ted the Epistles and Gospels, 

Jbsus, bowing at the name of, v. 28. 

Jewel, his view of the principles 
of the Prayer Book, li. 1; his 
opinion of the real presence of 
Ohrist in the Euchanst, ix. 4 

John., St., the Baptist. festiTal of, 
iv. 7; the Evangelist^ \b,\ his 
Liturgy, i. 11. 

JvhUate, when and why introduced 
into the Liturgy, v. 22. 

Justin Martyr^ his account of the pri- 
mitive Sunday Services, y. 1 ; of 
the celebration of the Eucharist, 
ix. 6; his testimony to the prac- 
tice of Infont Baptism, x. 7. 

KaTfjvew, whence Catechism, xi. 1. 

Keys^ Power of the, still valia, v. 6. 

Kinffs Book and Prymer^ ii. 2. 

Kings, Coronation of, xyiii. 5. 

Kiss of Peace, ix. 18; gradually dis- 
continued, and abolished at the 
Iteformation, ib, 

KX/trcs yov^Tidi/, v. 7. 

KneeUng, how practiced in the primi- 
tive Church, V. 7; at Holy Com- 
munion, ix. 10. 

Knox, John, at Frankfort, ii. 8; his 
Scotch Liturgy, 10. 

Kpafia, the mixture of water with 
wine at the Eucharist, ix. 22. 

Kvptaxd, soil, olicnfiaTa, i. 3. 

Kyrie Stetson, v. 25; why not re- 
tained in the English Liturgy ib. 

Laity, import of the term, xyii. 4 
See Clergy. 

Laud, Abp., his strict discipline, 
ii. 15; his part in preparing the 
Scotch Prayer Book, %b.\ pro- 
bably the author of the Prayer 
for the Parliament, yii. 12. 

Lauds, y. 2. 

Lavipedium, iv. 12. 

Lay-Baptism, how regarded by the 
Churches of England and Bome 
respectively, x. 20; discussion 
respecting it at the Hampton 
Court Conference, ib. 

Lectionarium, i. 13. 

Lector, office of, in the primitive 
Church, V. 19. 

Legends, v. 17» 

Lent, derivation and meaning of the 
term, iv. 10 ; origin, desi^, and 
antiquity of the Fast, ib,; its 



commencement and duration, 
tb.; its antient penitential dis- 
cipline, ib,; substitute provided 
by the Church of England, 
xvi. 1^ Sundays before, iv. 11; 
object m setting them apart, ib. 

Leo, rope, his additions to the 
Collects, viiL 8. 

Lessons, appropriately read after the 
Pssklms, V. 15: meanins of the 
word, ib,; principle of taking 
the first from the Old Testa- 
ment, and the second from the 
New, ib.; testimony of Justin 
and other Fathers, ib.; order 
in which the Old and New 
Testaments are respectively read, 
16; exceptions, and why, ib.; 
Apocryphal lessons, ib.; con- 
fused method of the early Ser- 
vice Books revised, 17; Lessons 
for Holy-Days and concurrent 
Festivals, 18; for 27th Sunday 
after Trinity, ib.; the reader, not 
necessarily m Holy Orders, 19; 
his posture in reading, ib,; the 
daily order promotive of unity, 
xix. 2; principle of the selection 
for Sundays, v. 16; xix. 2. 

Let its pray, import of the formula, 
y. 25 ; by wnom uttered in the 
primitive Church, ib.; more in- 
tensely expressed, ib. 

Liber Eegalis, xviii. 5. 

Linen cloth. See Corporal. 

Litany, different meaning of the 
word at different times, vii.Il: 
the Rogations, or processional 
Litanies of the middle ages, ib.; 
their origin, iv. 15; the Litany 
in English, ii 2; vii. 2; the In- 
vocation of Saints removed from 
it at the Beformation, vii. 2; 
sources from which it was de- 
rived, 3; how far a separate 
Service, ib.; days on which yp 
is to be said, and why they were 
selected. 4; Sunday added in 
Edward^s second Prayer Book, 
ib.; why repeated responsively, 
and from what date. 5; place 
of saying it under EdwanLand 
Elizabetn, ib. ; posture in saying 
it, ib.; its several divisions, 6; 
always used at Ordinations, xvii. 
7; the Lesser Litany, what and 
whence derived, y. 24; where 
used, and why, t^. 
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JAtmrgy, deri?atiou and imiiort of 
the word, yii. 1 ; the Eucnaristic 
Service properly so called, %b.\ 
its four oistinctiye forms in early 
times, i. 11; not committed to 
writing before the 4th century, 
L 10; their Apostohc origin, 
i. 11; in what they respectively 
differ and agree, %b.\ outline 
from the AposioUcal Consti- 
tviiona, ib.; that of antient 
Britain derived from the Galli- 
can, L 12; the "Uses," ib.; 
altered by Augustine, ih. See 
Book of Common Prayer, Calvin, 
Hermann, Baxter, &c. 

Lord*8 Day. its early observance, 
V. 1; adopted in place of the 
Jewish Sabbath, ib, 

Lord^a Prayer, how regarded by the 
primitive Christians, v. 4: ix. 8; 
said by the Priest prwately in 
the middle ages, ix. 8; when 
first introduced into the ordi- 
'nary Services, v. 4; placed at 
the commencement of the daily 
Offices in Edward's first Prayer 
Book, ib,\ its appropriate posi- 
tion at present in the Daily 
Service, v. 10; in the Commu- 
nion Office, ix. 8. 26; manner 
of repeating it, v. 10. 11. 26; 
its frequent recurrence unobjec- 
tionable, v. 26; the addition of 
the doxology, v. 10. 26. 

Lord^s Supper, its more usual desig- 
nation in the En^flish Church, 
ix. 2; differently viewed by the 
Churches of England and Borne, 
4 ; celebrated daily in the Apos- 
tolic age, 6; always on Sunday 
in the second Century, %b.\ sub- 
sequently on the Great Festivals, 
ih. See Communion, Eucharist, 
Elements, &c. 

Low Sunday, iv. 7. 

Lunar Cycle, iv. 6. 

LuTHEB, his opinion of the Atha- 
nasian Creed, vi. 4; his Services, 
X. 16. 

Macedonian Heresy, vi. 5. 

Magnificat, v. 22. 

Mamebtus, Bishop of Vienne, ap- 
points Bogation days, iv. 15. 

JVIaek, St., his Liturey, i. 11. 

Marriage, solemnized as a religious 
contract by the Church of Eng- 



land, xiL 1; differently viewed 
by the State, ib.; provisions 
against rash and clandestine al- 
liances, 2; rule directing Com- 
munion alterwards, 4; in what 
sense called a Sacram^it, xL 6. 
See Matrimony. 

MarshdlVs Prymer, iL 2. 

Martyr, Peter, his influence with 
the Compilers of the Prayer 
Book, ii. 7. 

Mary Magdalene, her festival can- 
celled, viiL 7. 

Mabt, Queen, the Prayer BocAt 
rejected in her reis^ iL 8. 

Mast^ Virgin, her festivals, iv. 7. 

Mass, import of the term, and nature 
of the Service, L 18; changed 
into Communion, ix. 1; its 
celebration by the Priest alone 
prohibited, 8: ignored as^a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, 21. 

Matins, v. 2. 

Matrimony, Office for, whence taken, 
xii. 4; outline of, ib.\ variations, 
from the aniient form, ti. See 
Espousals, Marriage^ Bing. 

Maunday Thursday," on^ of the 
name, iv. 12; antient ceremony 
thereon, ib. ; by what superseded 
in England, ih. 

May 29, State Service for, iL 20. 

Metonic Cycle, iv. 5. 

Michael, St., Festival of, iv. 7. 

Middleburgh Prayer Book, iL 6. 

Militant Church, See Church Mili- 
tant. 

MUitary Banners, consecration of, 
xviii. 7. 

Minister. See Priest. 

Ministry, See Orders. 

Miserere, what, and when used, v. 20. 

Missa FtdeUum,'ui.h. ^e^ Anaphora, 

Missal, origin of the name, L 18; to 
what purpose used by the Be- 
formers, tb.; when said to be 
complete^ ib. 

Missa sicca, ix. 6 ; why discontinued, 
ib. 

Mission, of the Clergy, xviL 4 

Morning and Evening Prayer, formed 
from the Breviary, L 18 ; rubric 
respecting it, v. 8; how regulated, 
iv. 1 ; outlinelthereof according 
to primitive usage, v. 2; com- 
menced formerly with the Lord's 
Prayer, ii. 7. v. 4 ; additions made 
to it in Edward's second Prayer 
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Book, ib.; alterations in the 
latter iMurt of it, 24 ; its original 
termination, 28; and p. 120. 

Name, in Baptism. See Christian 
Name. 

NaUmty of Christ, Festival of, iv. 7. 

New Testament, Lessons from^ v. 16. 

Nicene Creed, why so called, -vi. 5 ; its 
other name, ib.; errors refuted 
therein^ and doctrines vindicated, 
ib.; wnen admitted into the 
Euchahstio Canon by theChurch 
of Rome, ib. ; plural form of the 
Greek original, 8; the English 
Version, tb.; some expressions 
explained^ ib. ; its position in the 
Communion office, ix. 11. See 
Creed. 

Nioodemus, his conversation with 
Christ explained, x. 4 

Noctums, origin of the term, v. 13. 

Notorious evU livers, their expulsion 
from Communion, ix. 8. 18.. 

November 5, service for, ii. 20. 

Nunc dimittis, v. 22. 

Nuremberg Offices, x. 16. 

Oaths, at Ordination, xvii. 6. 

OblaUo, ix. 2. 

Oblation, different signification of 
the term, ix. 16. 

Occasional Offices, their foundation 
on Christ's t^.hing, x. 1 ; some 
of less authority not in the 
Prayer Book, xviiL 1. 

Occasional Prayers and Thanks- 
givings, peculiar to our Church, 
vii 11 ; change in their position, 
ib.', where to oe used, ib. « 

Offertory, its origin, ix. 14; how 
applied in ear^ times, ib. ; pur- 
port of the sentences from Scrip- 
ture, ib. ; question of its weekly 
revival, tb. 

Old Testameat, Lessons from, v. 16. 

Orationes et preces, v. 25. 

Oratio quotidiana, the Lord's Prayer 
so <»Jled, V. 4 

Oratio sttper sindonem, ix. 17. 

Ordained Ministry, its importance, 
i. 4; there always has been 
one, ib. 

Orders, Holy, xviL 1; always three- 
fold in the Jewish and Christian 
Church, ib. ; how constituted by 
Christ, and still maintained, id.; 
the succession confirmed by the 



Apostles and earlv Fathers, 2: 
change in the titles aooountea 
for, 8; qualifications and obli- 
|;auons, 6. 

Ordinal, what, xviL 1; when and 
on what principle drawn up, 7; 
mediaeval customs abandoned, 
ib. ; prominent features of each 
office, ib. 

Ordination, what, xviL 1; Canonical 
Seasons for, iv. 14; cautions 
against imparting it rashly, xviL 
6 ; essentials of vaUdity, 7. 

Ordo ad fadend/um catechumenum^ 
X. 2. 16. 

Ornaments of the Church, Bubrio 
respecting them, iiL 5 ; regulated 
by Edward's fint Prajrer Book, 
t6.; those which are indispen- 
sable, ib, 

Osculatorium, ix. 18. 

Osmund^ Bishop of Salisbury, his 
Service Book, L 12. 

Palm Sunday, iv. 12. 

Paranymph, or bridesman, xiL 4. 

Parish Clerks, v. 26. 

Pabkeb, Abp., his Forma precum, 
xviii. 4. 

Parliament, its authority given to 
the Prayer Book, li. 14 19; 
Prayer for, viL 12. 

Paschal Controversy, iv. 4; Limits, 
ib. 

Passion Week, iv. 12; its other 
names, ib. 

Pater de ccslis, in the Litany, vii. 6. 

Paul, St., Festival of his Conversion, 
iv. 7; his change of name, x. 16, 
his caution against rash Ordina- 
tion, ^x vii. 6. 

Pax, what, ix. 18. 

Peabson, Bishop, his advice to I)i- 
vinit^ Students, LI. 

Penitential discipline, iv. 11. 

Pentecost, feast of, iv. 7; when in- 
stituted, ib. 

Perambulation cf Parishes, iv. 15. 

Pie, Lat. Pica, import of the term, 
V. 17 ; its l^pographical. mean- 
ing, ib. 

Pliny, his letter cited, v. 14 

Pointing, what, v. 14; how used, ih. 

PoLLANUS, YaL, t^ Strasburg Lit- 
urgy compiled by him, iL 6. 

Pontifical, its contents, L 13. 

Pont\/ices, v. 28. 

Porttforium, See Breviary. 
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JPost-Commuman, outline of, ix. 25. 

PostiUt what, ix. 13. 

Prctyer, spiritual influenoe in, i. 8. 
See Common Prayer^ Booh qf 
C. P. Ac. 

Prayers, on various occasions, vii. 11 ; 
for the Queen, v. 28. ix. 11 ; for 
Boval Fjunily, v. 24; for Clergy 
and People, v. 28 ; for all sorts 
and conditions of men, when used 
and why, vii. 9 ; its alleged au- 
thorship, ib. ; for the Parliament, 
when to be used, vii. 12 ; when 
and whence inserted, ib, ; for the 
Church Militant, ix. 16; of St 
Chrysostom, i. 11. v. 29; for the 
Bead, why rejected, ix. 16. 

Preacher, at the opening of Convo- 
cation, xviii. 4 

Preces, distinguished from Orationes, 
V.26. 

Preface, to the Prayer Book, its ori- 
ginal and present form, ii. 6; 
of what composed, and by whom 
written, 21 ; cLuotations from it, 
ii. 21. V. 17. XIX. 2. 

Prefaces, Proper, in the Communion 
office, what, and whence selected, 
ix. 20 ; their antiquity, %b. ; why 
none for Good Friday, ib. 

Presbyter, See Priest. 

Presbyterians^ their exceptions 
against the Book of Common 
Prayer, ii. 18. v. 6. 7. 14. 21. 
viii. 4 xi. 3. xiv. 4 et alibi. : con- 
cessions made to them at the 
Savoy Conference, il 19. 

Prescribed forms of Prayer, i 
7. 9. See Common Prayer. 

Priests, call and mission of, xvii. 4 ; 
danger of usurping their office, 
ib. ; import of the authority 
given to them in Ordination, 8 ; 
their duties and functions, 10; 
import of the title, ib. 

Primcj V. 2. 

Primer, ii. 2. 

Prisoners, form for the Visitation 
of, xviii. 2 ; its authority, ib, j 
whence modelled, ib. 

Private Baptism, when, why, and 
how administered, x. 19. See 
Baptism, 

Processional iXtames, superseded, 
iv. 15. See Litany. 

Procession of the Soly Ghost, vi. 5. 

Psalms, number of them read now 
and formerly, v. 13; why more 



frequently read over than the 
other narts of Scripture, ib.; 
the Ola Version, why retained, 
ib.\ manner of reading them, and 
the authority for it, 14; their 
position in the daily service. 16; 

J)osture in reading them, 19. 
ic Worship, essentials of, L. 8; 
the part taken in it by the laity, 6. 

Pwnishment, future, eternity of, vl 7. 

Purgatory, the doctrine rejected, 
ix. 16. 

Purification, of the Blessed Virdn, 
festival of, iv. 8; of women after 
childbirth, xv. 1. 

Puritans, their conduct under Queen 
Elizabeth, ii. 10; under James, 
12; his aversion to them, ib.; 
their objections to the Prayer 
Book, ib.; their disastrous fana- 
ticism under the first Charles, 
16. 

Purity, Collect for, ix. 9. 

Quadragesima, meaning of the term, 
iv. 11. See Lent. 

Queen, Prayer for Her Muesty, in 
Dail:^ Service, V. 23; in tne Com- 
munion office, ix. 11 ; its posi- 
tion, dates, purport, and cha- 
racter, ib, ; expuuiation of the 
phrase, Li Thee and for Thee, 
%b.; Service for the Anniversary 
of the Accession, ii. 20. xviii. 1. 

Quicunque VuU. See Athanasian 
Creed, 

QuiG-NON, Cardinal, his reforma- 
tion of the Boman Breviary, iL 
6; its bearing on the Compila- 

#r tion of the Book of Common 
Prayer, ii 6j v. 4 17. 

Quinquagesima, iv. 11. 

Reading and saying, v. 14 
Peal Presence. See Euchariai, 
P^formed liturgies, ii. 10; unlike 
the Praj'er Book both in spirit 
and in substance, ib. 
Meformers, Continental, their in- 
fluence with our own, ii. 7. 
Megeneration, Baptismal, primitive 
notion of, x. 4; Calvin's opinion, 
ib.; definition of the tenn, ib.; 
Church of England's view in her 
Liturgy and Bitual^ 5; it is not 
indefeasible, ib.; distinct from 
Renovation, ib. ; its lost privileges 
recovered, ib.; inconsistency in 
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its separation firom Baptism, 8; 
allusion to it in the tenxi G<)d- 
porent, 10. 

SeUifiout and grcunous, import of the 
epithets, as applied to the Sove- 
rei^ yiL 12. 

Semmctaiiofu, in Baptism, z. 17; 
ceremony which formerly ac- 
companied them, ib. See Satan. 

Reservation, of the Eucharist, for- 
bidden, ix. 3. xiii. 4 

Sesponde, ¥. 17. 

Me^ponsee, exceptions against them 
unreasonable, y. 12. 

MevitUmsy of the Liturgy. See Book 
qfaP, 

Bing, in Marriage, xii. 3; when for- 
merly given, and what called, 
4. 

Biper years. SeeAduUs, 

BUes and Ceremonies^ derivation 
and meaning of the terms, iii. 1; 
their lawfulness, %b.\ how re- 
garded by the Churches of Eng- 
mnd and Bome respectiyely, ib. ; 
power of ordaining them, where 
vested, 2; its limitation, tb.; not 
everywhere necessarily alike, ib. ; 
See Ceremonies. 

Bitual, what, i. 13. 

BogoHons, See Litany. 

Bogtttion-dayst what, and why so 
denominated, iv. 15; when and 
by whom instituted, ib. 

Bomanistsy their secession under 
Queen Elizabeth, ii. 10. 

Bome, Church of, its Liturgy^ rites, 
and peculiar tenets, passun. 

Boyal Family t Prayer for, when and 
wherefore introduced, y. 24;'itc; 
opening; changed, ib. 

Bvhrtcs, on^n and import of the 
term, iu. 4; duty of observing 
them, ib. ; rule in case of ambi- 
S^ty, ib. ; when they are defec- 
tive, y. 8; when less precise, ix. 
10; remarks on them, iii. 5. 6. 
iv. 13. 14 y. 8. 7. 10. 14 26. vii. 
11. ix. 3. 7. 21. 24. 28. x. 2. 18. 19. 
xi. 2. xii 4 xiiL 2. xiy. 2. et aUbi, 

BuFFiKUS, on the Creed, vi. 2. 

Sabellian heresy, vi. 7« 

Sacrament, different from a rite or 
ceremony, iii. 1 : in what sense 
used by the J^thers. xi. 5; how 
rightly and duly administered, 
ix. 16. 

Sacramental TJypes, ix. 22. 



8aerametUa4ry. See Chlasius, Ore- 
gory, Leo. 

Sacrifice, in what sense the Lord's 
Supper may be so called, ix. 1. 

Said or Sumg, v. 13. 

Saints. See Invocation, 

Saint^'Days. See Calendar, Soty-- 
days. 

Salutation, of Minister and People^ 
whence derived, y. 25; Greek 
and Latin form of it, ib. 

Sarum, its "Use," L 12; by whom 
compiled, ib. ; its extensive adop- 
tion, ib. ; citations ftrom its Bre- 
viary, v. 7. 11.; from its Missal, 
V. 18. ix. 23. X. 20; from its 
Manual, x. 17. 21. xi. 5, et alibi 

Satan, renunciation o^ in Baptism. 
X. 17 ; Greek and Latin form of, 
ib. 

Savoy. See Cot^erence. 

Schism, danger of. L 4; derivation 
and import or the term, vii. 8; 
nature of the sin, ib. ; denounced 
by the Apostles, ib. 

Schismatics, their position in the 
Church, vii. 8; duty toward 
them, io. 

Scotch Prayer Book, its early history, 
ii 15 ; compared with the Eng- 
lish, iif. ; cited, v. 28. 

Scripture, Holjf, first orders for 
reading it m English, iL 2, 8; 
read in the daily services by 
Jews and early Christians, v. 15 ; 
large amount of it in all the 
English formularies, xix. 2 ; rea- 
sons given for this in the Preface 
to the Prayer Book, ib. 

Sea^ Forms of Prayer to be used al 
added at the Bestoration, ana 
whjr, xviii. 1; what they consist 
of, u). ; title and reason of the 
Parliamentary form, ib.; it» in« 
consistency, %b. 

Sealed Books, notice of them, vii 12. 

Sentences of Scripture, in the daily 
services, v. 4 ; at the Offertory, 
ix. 14 

Septuc^estmoj import of the tenn, 
iv. 11. 

Seraphic Hymn. See Tersanctus. 

Sermon, it position antient and ap- 
propriate^ ix. 12; the subject of 
it m pnmitive and mediseval 
times, 18 ; why none is appointed 
in the Afternoon, ib.', to what 
purpose it should then be de- 
voted, xi. 2. 
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Sefvice Books, of the middle ages, 
LIS. 

Services, throughout the year, how 
regulated, iv. 6. 

Sex(»gesima, iv. 11. 

Shrove Tuesday, iv. 11. 

Sick, vfhj urged to be charitable, 
xiii. 8. See Visitation, 

Solar Cffcle, iv. 2. 

SolUary Masses, forbidden, ix. 8. 

Sponsors, in Baptism, origin of, x. 10 ; 
why so called, and whv swreties, 
ib.; the questions addressed to 
them, %b.\ their obligations, 11; 
their qualifications, 12; causes of 
exclusion in the primitive 
Church, ih.', effects of un worthi- 
ness, ib.', the charge delivered to 
them, 17. 

Standing, the Priest's i)osture in pro- 
nouncing absolution, v. 7; in 
administering the raMsraments, 
ix. 10. X. 16. See Attitudes. 

State Services, ii. 20. xviii. 1. 

Stephen, St. JPeast of, iv. 7. 

ffTot^eta, the Eucharistio Elements, 
IX. 17. 

Strasbwg Liiwrgy, ii. 6. 10. 

Style, Old and New, iv. 1. 

Sudden death, meaning of the ex- 
pression^ vii. 8. 

wvairrri, viil. 2. 

Sunday, Justin's account of its ob- 
servance, iv. 1; resemblance to 
the practice of later times, ib. 
See Jbord's Day. 

Supplications, in the end of the 
LitMiy, when drawn up, vii. 10; 
still appropriate, ib. 

SurpUoe, ih. 6. 

Sursum corda, in Greek and Latin, 
ix.20. 

Symbolum, Greed so called, vi. 1. 

Synodals, v. 17. 

Synods, diocesan, forms at, xviii. 4. 



Table, See Altar, Commumon Table, 
Tables, annexed to the Calendar, 

their use, iv. 4 
Te Deum, why so called, iv. 21; its 

other titles, ib.; how divided, ib,; 

its character as a composition, 

ib.; its traditional origin, date, 

and probable authorship, ib.; 

composed in Gaul for morning 

service, ib. 
Tewperamentum calicis, ix. 22. 



Tersanetus, or Tpta&yuw, whjr so 
called, ix. 20 ; its AposU^ origin, 
ib,; manner of repeating it, ib. 

Thanksgivings, after the Litany, viL 
11 ; in the Poet-Communion, 
ix. 26. 

Transubsta$Uiation, not held by the 
Church of England, ix. 8. 

Trine Immersion, in Baptism, x. 9. 

Trinity, early use of the term^ vL 7; 
the doctrine inculcated m the 
Litany, vii. 6; the Festival of, 
its origin, date, and observances, 

iv. 7. 
Trinity in Unity j vi. 7. 



Unction of the Sick, or Extreme 
Unction^ not warranted in Scrip- 
ture, i. 13 ; its originid intention, 
and why discontinued, xiii. 1. 

Uniformity^ preserved by precom- 
posed forms of prayer, i. 7; by 
appointed Lessons, xix. 2; Acts 
of, u. 4. 7. 9. 

Unknoum Tongue, prayers in, for- 
bidden by St Paul, i. 5; repug- 
nant both to God's word and 
primitive usage, ib. 

Upper roomy the nlace of the first 
Christian worsnip, L 3. 

Usesj or Early English Service Books, 
1. 12 ; their origin, ib, ; that of 
Sarum most popular, ib.; their 
corruptions and reform, 18. 



Vain Mepetitions, v. 17. 

Veni Creator^ by whom composed, 
xvii. 9 ; its Latin original, ib. 

Venite exultemus. See Iwntaiory. 

Verses^ v. 17. 

Versioles, v. 11. 27. 

Versions of the Bible, viii. 5; the 
Authorized Version, ib. 

Vespers, a time of Prayer, v. 2. 

Vestments, Clerical, under Edward 
VI., and afterwards, iii. 6. 

Vigils, or Hves, what, iv. 18; their 
oriran, ib.; why not kept before 
all festivals, ib; list of those ob- 
served in our Church, ib. ; Ru- 
bric respecting them, ib. 

Virgin. See Mary, 

Visitation, of Prisoners, xviii. 1 ; of 
the Sick, upon whom enjoined, 
xiii. 1; summfuy of the Office 
for, 2 ; whence derived, 3 ; duties 
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of the Minister, %b. ; the Com- 
munion Servicet 6; Episcopal 
Visitations, xviii. 1. 

Wcuihing-, of feet on Maunday Thurs- 
day, iv. 12 ; of Siegeneration, x. 
4 6. 

WaieTy its mixture with wine in the 
Eucharist, primitive, but not es- 
sential, ix. 22; names given to the 
mixture, %b. ; its consecration in 
Baptism not absolutely necessary, 
X. 14; form for it in Edward's 
first Liturey» »J. ; whether re- 
quisite in Private Baptism, 19. 

Weatth^ its perils, vii. 7 ; petition in 
the Litany for their avoidance, 



Weeks^ Feast of. See Pentecost. 
Wkslby, John, his testimony to the 

Prayer Book, xix. 1. 
Westminster, discussion at, under 

Elizabeth, ii. 9; Assembly of 

Divines at, 16. 
Whitsunday y why so called, iv. 7. See 

Pentecost. 
William III., the Prayer Book in 

his reign, ii. 22. 
Worship, meaning of the word in the 

Marriage Service, xii. 3. 

Tear, its Ecclesiastical division, viii. 
4; teaching of the Epistles and 
Gbspels under each division, ib. 
See Advent. 

York, its " Use," i. 12. 
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